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GLORIES . AND , BEAUTIES ‘OF THE GREAT 
OUTDOOR EMPIRE THAT STRETCHES 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


What our vast continent offers to its millions 
of holiday-makers — The call of sea and 
mountains, the varied charm of lake 
and river and forest, the marvels of 
glacier and geyser and canon 


Now the Four-Way Lodge is opened, now the 
hunting-winds are loose, 
Now the smokes of spring go up to clear the brain. 
O Mr. Kipling wrote of the great out- 
S deor world of spring. But he might 
have made it a Five-Way Lodge and 
never left the. United States and Canada— 
l 


an imperial domain of five great regions 
which will be invaded in the next few 
months by at least eight millions of people. 

That is what the railroads estimate. 
With the door to so much of Europe closed, 
the thousands of well-to-do Americans who 
in former years went abroad for their sum- 
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A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE PICTURESQUE COAST OF MAINE—THE LITTLE TOWN AND HARBOR 
OF CAMDEN, A QUIET SEASIDE RESORT THAT LIES AMONG FOREST-CLAD 
HILLS ON THE SHORE OF PENOBSCOT BAY 
































IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE--A DISTANT VIEW OF THE PRESIDENTIAL RANGE, 
OF WHICH MOUNT’ WASHINGTON (6,290 FEET) IS; THE DOMINATING SUMMIT, FROM 
BRETTON WOODS, IN THE AMMONOOSUC VALLEY 
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MOOSEHEAD LAKE, THE LARGEST LAKE IN MAINE, THIRTY-FIVE MILES IN LENGTH, AND SO IRREG- 
ULAR IN SHAPE THAT IT HAS FOUR HUNDRED MILES OF SHORE-LINE-—— THE 
SETTLEMENT VISIBLE THROUGH THE TREES IS KINEO 


From a photograph by Brown Brothers. New York 
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AMONG THE WOODED ISLANDS THAT FRINGE THE MAINE COAST-——- PUTTING ASHORE TO GET SOME 
FRESH LOBSTERS AT KID'S COVES, NEAR VINAL HAVEN 


mer vacations are turning north and west them and their baggage and to see to their 
this year, to learn what our country holds comfort and safety? 
for the cleansing and refreshing of the Do you know that if this vast army 
body and the mind and the soul. began marching on Memorial Day past a 
There has been a mighty furbishing and _reviewing-stand, eight abreast, and with its 
brushing up of the great transportation luggage piled on vans, you could sit there 
companies for months past. Have you and watch them for a year, and the final 
any idea what a host of eight million in- companies would pass you on the dawn of 
vaders means — what it means to carry’ the next Memorial Day? 





























SURF AND SHIPPING ON THE MAINE COAST=— A VIEW FROM CAPE ELIZABETH, WHICH JUTS OUT 
INTO THE ATLANTIC BETWEEN PORTLAND AND OLD ORCHARD 
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Do you know that just the extra day- 
coaches the railroads will put on their regu- 
lar trains would, if coupled together, make 
one daily train as long as from New York 
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PLAYGROUNDS OF AMERICA 


And this does not include the Pullman 
services for the hundreds of thousands that 
must sleep en route to and from their 
favorite playgrounds. The sleeping-coaches 











WHERE THE ATLANTIC WASHES THE ROCKY SHORE OF MAINE-—-BALD HEAD CLIFF, NEAR YORK HARBOR 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Detroit Publishing Company, Detroit 


to Albany? And the extra trains would 
make one daily train nearly as long as from 
New York to Philadelphia? Five hundred 
extra trains and near to fifteen thousand 
extra cars, all told, is the railroad program 
of increase for the summer. 


that are three-quarters empty in the winter 
months will be full to the last “ upper” 
every run. [In addition, the Pullman Com- 
pany has been preparing some twenty-five 
hundred additional cars this winter to meet 
the spring and summer travel. 
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OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE, ONE OF 
THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BATH- 
ING-BEACHES ON THE NEW ENGLAND 
COAST 


The sturdy veteran baggage- 
cars of the Victorian era will be 
wheeled from the corners of the 
freight-yards and made ready; 
for the baggage of eight millions 
of vacationists is no trifle. It 
will amount to something like 
six hundred thousand tons— 
enough trunks and suit-cases to 
buy all the pyramids that ever 
were in Egypt. 

If these figures do not quite 
give the impression, try to 
imagine what the sum of five 
hundred million dollars means, 
and then picture the eight mil- 
lion people spending even more 
than that in a few short months 
—a sum equal to one-fourth of 
the public debt, nearly one- 
fourth of all the money in cir- 
culation in the United States. 

Have you tried to reason why 
they do it—what it is that has 
moved this mighty host like the 
preaching of a new crusade? It 








MAINE IS OFTEN 


IN THE PINE WOODS OF MAINE — THE PINE-TREE STATE, AS 
CALLED, HAS ALMOST TWENTY 


THOUSAND SQUARE MILES OF FORESTS 


is something older than the Cru- 
sades — something that will stir 
every year in May time when the 




















































THE WONDERFUL 





Crusades are forgotten. No one has ever 
put a real name to it—no one has ever an- 
alyzed it. It follows no rules, excepting 
that it stirs and wakes at this season of the 
year, when the days grow long, and the 
sunshine waxes warm, and nature enacts 
before our eyes the annual miracle of its 
rejuvenescence. It is the one ever-virgin 
instinct that is no kin to asphalt streets 


SUMMER 
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you stop to look at fishing-tackle in a shop- 
window, or hear the quarrelsome clamor 
of a catbird in the park. 

“Unto each the voice and vision; unto 
each his spoor and sign.” But in one way 
or another at this time of year the call 
comes to every man—the old, old yearning 
to know again the meaning of the sunlit 
places and the silence and the peace. 





























WATERFALL OF THE KENNEBAGO RIVER, IN THE RANGELEY LAKES DISTRICT OF MAINE—— MAINE HAS 
FIVE THOUSAND STREAMS AND FIFTEEN HUNDRED LAKES 


and trolley-cars; but in the midst of these 
it calls out, and “ we must go, go, go away 
from here.” 

One passes a pile of new-cut lumber on 
a building-site when he is hurrying to his 
lunch, and a faint, resinous smell strikes 
his nostrils. And lo, where was the glaring 
street he sees the cool, blue-black forest. 
Or workmen are reseeding a postage-stamp 
plot of green in a brick-bound square, and 
the throat-tightening smell of the good 
black earth comes up. Or one day you 
notice that the steel-gray tinge of winter 
is gone, and the blue of the sky is soft and 
warm, as it is in the land beyond. Perhaps 





Forget four-walled offices and the smoke 
and roar of cities, and take ion of 
that empire of the big outdoors that 
stretches from Mount Desert to the shores 
of the Pacific, from the forest solitudes of 
Hudson Bay to the desert solitudes of 
Arizona—the most wonderful .playground 
on earth. 

And it is all yours—all of it, or any spot 
that you choose to make your own. It is 


a boundless treasure-house of all that 
moves the heart, refreshes the brain, and 
thrills the imagination—strength for the 
body, wisdom for the mind, and peace for 
the soul. 
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Do you need to be reminded of the 
famous men who made the mighty past of 
the Republic? There are historic shrines 
along the Great Lakes, in New England, 


MAGAZINE 


lakes where the bass will battle with you 
all day long. There are hundreds of miles 
of rapids to tempt your canoe. There are 
lofty mountain peaks to test your strength 
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THE FLUME, FRANCONIA NOTCH, NEW HAMPSHIRE — THIS FINE ROCK GORGE, SIXTY OR SEVENTY 
FEET DEEP, AND IN PLACES ONLY TEN FEET WIDE, IS ONE OF THE MANY 
WONDERS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAIN REGION 


pyrighted photograph 


in the Northwest, in the Adirondacks, and 
down the St. Lawrence. 

Do you want sport? There are scores 
of all but unwhipped trout-streams, and 


by the Detro 


it Publishing Company, Detroit 


and courage and fill your lungs with air 
such as you never breathed before. 


Is solitude your need? A short railroad 
journey will take you to the threshold of 
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BAR HARBOR, THE GEM OF THE MAINE COAST-— THIS FAVORITE WATERING-PLACE ON MOUNT 
DESERT ISLAND VIES WITH NEWPORT AS A SUMMER.HAVEN OF 
AMERICAN WEALTH AND FASHION 
































THE CITY AND PORT OF ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK—IN THE FOREGROUND ARE THE RAILWAY AND ROAD 
BRIDGES OVER THE ST. JOHN RIVER, AND THE CURIOUS “ REVERSING FALLS” 
AT THE CONFLUX OF THE RIVER AND THE BAY 
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MARBLEHEAD HARBOR, MASSACHUSETTS, WITH ITS SUMMER FLEET OF VISITING YACHTS — THIS 
PICTURESQUE OLD SEAPORT IS A FAMOUS RENDEZVOUS FOR THE 
YACHTSMEN OF THE ATLANTIC COAST 





























IN THE FOOT-HILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS—A WIDE OUTLOOK OVER THE VALLEY OF THE SACO 
RIVER, NEAR NORTH CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE, LOOKING SOUTHWARD FROM 
THE SLOPES OF MOUNT KEARSARGE (3,270 FEET) 




















mountain kingdoms, of illimitable forests, 
of- a wilderness of waterways, where you 
can wander for a whole summer, if you de- 
sire, and find scarcely a trace of mai. 
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in comfort and safety, or you can battle 
with wind and wave, force your way into 
the deep forest, and conquer the stubborn 


fastnesses of the great peaks. Rest or 
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THE FAMOUS SEASIDE BOARD-WALK AT ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY, WHERE MORE THAN FIFTY 
THOUSAND VISITORS FIND HEALTH AND PLEASURE IN SUMMER 


The swarming beaches with the cooling 
surf and the silent uplands with their 
bracing winds — they are yours to choose. 
You can doze on the decks of lake and 
ocean liners that wander up and down our 
sheltered coast and roam the inland seas 





rough work—whatever you need to rub the 
cobwebs out of your brain and the weari- 
ness out of your body. 

Every railroad and steamship line has 
made ready for you—for the greatest host 
that ever set out to see one country in one 
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SAILING ON A SUMMER SEA~~A FLEET OF YACHTS ON BUZZARDS BAY 


summer. If you have never seen this land 
of yours, if you have spent your summers 
learning the lore of European travel, this 
is your time to discover what nature has 
done for us at home. Europe, with its 
castles, its cathedrals, its pictures, and even 
its lakes and mountains, is dusty with a 
dozen civilizations. Our great land of 
summer play is new-washed and fresh as 
the Creator fashioned it. She is, as John 
Burroughs said, “to the scientist a store- 
house of facts, laws, and processes; to the 
artist she is a storehouse of pictures; to 
the poet she is a storehouse of images, 
fancies, a source of inspiration; to the 
moralist she is a storehouse of precepts 


and parables; to all she may be a source 
of knowledge and joy.” 

The veteran naturalist was less than just. 
Nature is more than a storehouse. What 
sculpture like that of the glaciers? What 
artist like the hand that painted the Grand 
Cafion? What poet can sing songs like 
those pzans of silence that ring through 
our wild solitudes? The greatest works 
that man has done in art are but bright- 
colored shells cast up on the shore of na- 
ture’s eternal glory. 


THE PLAYGROUNDS OF THE EAST 


Of our great outdoor empire of the East, 
which sweeps from the home of the tennis- 





























YACHTING ON THE NEW ENGLAND COAST-—COMING TO ANCHORAGE AFTER A RACE 
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FALLING WATERS AND QUAINTLY CARVED ROCKS-——-ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE RAVINES 
AT WATKINS GLEN, NEW YORK 


From a photograph by Brown Brothers, New York 
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THE BEACH AT NARRAGANSETT PIER, RHODE ISLAND, A POPULAR SEASIDE RESORT ACROSS 
NARRAGANSETT BAY FROM NEWPORT 


From a copyrighted photograph by W. B. Davidson 





EASTON'S BEACH, THE CHIEF BATHING-PLACE OF NEWPORT, THE RHODE ISLAND CITY FAMOUS AS 
THE QUEEN OF AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORTS 


¢. 


From a copyrighted phetegrath by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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16 MUNSEY’S 
racket to the haunts of the caribou, the 
Catskill Mountains may be called the 
southern bulwark; though still further 
south you will find a picturesque outpost at 
the Water Gap, where centuries ago, if In- 
dian tradition be true, the Delaware crashed 
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free ocean and its well-washed marge for 
his playground, this is the place. He has 
but to strike the Atlantic at almost any 
spot between these two points to find a 
greater degree of comfort than Europe can 
offer him. He has tennis and golf and 





























IN A LAND OF COOL LAKES AND FOREST-CLAD MOUNTAINS— A SCENE AT LAKE PLACID, 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


through to find the sea. Along the eastern 
border of this great region a strip of flat, 
smooth beach, laved by foaming surf and 
flanked by a solid wall of hotels and cot- 
tages, is flung south to form the lower end 
of our American Riviera, which stretches, 
almost unbroken, from the Canadian border 
to Cape May. 

For him whose idea of a vacation is the 
luxury of a modern hotel with the clean, 


wide, cool verandas on one hand, and the 
sea on the other. 

When you turn northward to the Cats- 
kills, you are entering one of the greatest 
playgrounds that nature ever set aside. It 
is almost as if she foresaw, ages ago, that 
our Eastern States would one day teem with 
hurrying millions, and placed close at 
hand a great mountain park, barred against 
the rush of commerce, and breathing life 
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ON THE SUNNY SANDS OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST-——A BEACH VIEW AT WILDWOOD, NEAR CAPE MAY 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 





























YORK MULTITUDE-—A SUMMER HOLIDAY CROWD ON THE 
BEACH AT CONEY ISLAND 


THE SEASIDE PLAYGROUND OF THE NEW 


From a copyrighted photograph (y Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE QUAINT OLD SEAPORT OF NANTUCKET, ON NANTUCKET ISLAND, ONCE A FAMOUS WHALING- 
PLACE, NOW A CENTER FOR FISHERMEN AND SUMMER VISITORS 





A TROUT BROOK IN THE CATSKILLS——-A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE UPPER WATERS OF THE BEAVER- 
KILL, IN ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE WOODS AND WATERS OF THE RANGELEY LAKE COUNTRY HERE, ON THE BORDER OF MAINE AND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, IS A REGION MUCH SOUGHT BY LOVERS OF GOOD FISHING AND WILD SCENERY 





FRANCONIA NOTCH, FROM BALD MOUNTAIN THE FRANCONIA MOUNTAINS, OF WHICH MOUNT LAFAYETTE 
(5,270 FEET) IS THE CHIEF SUMMIT, FORM THE WESTERN PART OF THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN GROUP, IN NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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BATHING IN CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, IN WESTERN NEW YORK—THE NAME OF THIS QUIET LAKE HAS 
BEEN MADE WORLD-FAMOUS BY THE EDUCATIONAL GATHERING THAT 
MEETS HERE EACH SUMMER 
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UPPER SARANAC LAKE, ONE OF THE LARGEST SHEETS OF WATER IN THE ADIRONDACKS—IN THIS @ 
GREAT MOUNTAIN WILDERNESS OF NORTHERN NEW YORK THERE ARE 
MORE THAN A THOUSAND LAKES 








and health from its gray cliffs and green 
valleys. 

And in the Catskills you will find more 
than that. When the steamer or train 
drops you there, you are at the portals of 
our Land of Faery. You know the legends 
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mer days when the great hump-shouldered; 
forest-clad_ mountains bent their thick 
necks in drowsy content to drink the cool 
waters of their talking brooks? Have you 
seen the “very spot” where persecuted 
Rip Van Winkle took his long nap, and 





























THE DELAWARE WATER GAP, THE PICTURESQUE NATURAL GATEWAY BY WHICH THE DELAWARE 
RIVER FLOWS THROUGH THE BLUE MOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA (ON THE 
RIGHT) AND NEW JERSEY (ON THE LEFT) 


of the Rhine, but do you know the quaint 
tales of the Hudson, well described as 
“ the stateliest river that flows to the sea ”? 
You have read the fairy tales of the Hartz 
Mountains, but do you know the folk-lore 
of the Catskills—those whimsical, fantastic 
stories that the early Dutch and the earlier 
Indians dreamed in the soft, sleepy, sum- 





the ravine in the heart of the hills where 
he found the goblins who gave him: the 
magic draft? Have you ever driven along 
the roads that were once the forest trails 
of the warriors of the Five Nations? 

Every dim blue mountain peak, every 
stream and clear lake, is linked with the 
deeds of heroes of our history, with old 
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A HOUSE-BOAT AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS — HERE, WHERE THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER ISSUES 
FROM LAKE ONTARIO, ABOUT SEVENTEEN HUNDRED ISLANDS ARE CLUSTERED IN 
A FORTY-MILE STRETCH OF THE GREAT WATERWAY 


John Burroughs’s love of nature or Wash- 
ington Irving’s passion for the quaint and 
beautiful. 

Into this fairy-land a million of our peo- 
ple pour in the summer months. There is 
something for all of them, no matter how 
varied their tastes. There are tennis and 
golf and motoring and driving for those 
who are wedded to the man-made forms of 
recreation. There are innumerable trout- 
streams and rough rambles for those who 
follow old Izaak Walton or speak, with 
Henry Van Dyke, the language of “ little 
rivers.” And for him who loves a struggle 
with the unfettered wild there are tough 
old crags that will rear their heads above 
you for days ere you can grasp their fore- 
locks, Or you can sit in a low armchair 
with your head back, gazing out over a 
wondrous landscape, and dream the dreams 
of a region of peace and rest. 

Here you might dwell for ages, or pages 
—but not in a magazine article which has 
for its purpose to tell you all the wonders 
of our continental playground. 


THE GLORIES OF THE NORTH 


Wandering on to the northward, on our 
way to the Adirondacks, you pass Lake 


George and Lake Champlain, twin glories 
of the north country. Or perhaps you 
will not pass them; for few who go there 
ever go farther. The Indians named Lake 
George “ Horicon,” for which there is no 
exact equivalent in our tongue. It conveys 
an Indian meaning of beauty far beyond 
our overcivilized imaginations. If Balfe 
had ever seen that wonder-place he would 
have written of Lake George that “ beauty’s 
home is surely there.” 

Some years ago a newly arrived Russian 
—a business man who had come to settle 
in the United States—sat at a table in New 
York with several Americans. When they 
asked him of his plans, he said that first 
and foremost he intended going to see 
Horicon. Most of his hearers looked blank, 
and one asked what business Mr. Horicon 
might be engaged in. It was the shock of 
that Russian’s life when he learned that 
not one of those in the party had ever seen 
Lake George—not one had ever wandered 
over the sacred ground of Cooper, “ Cooper 
of the wood and wave.” 

Then he told them how, as a boy, he had 
curled up by the fire in the bleak Russian 
winters and read translations of the 
“ Leatherstocking Tales” until he knew 
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TYPICAL WOODLAND SCENERY AMONG THE ROLLING HILLS THAT OVERLOOK THE PICTURESQUE 
VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE RIVER—-BUCK HILLS FALLS, NEAR CRESCO, IN 
THE POCONO MOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE DEVIL'S OVEN, IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER—SOME OF THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS CONTAIN HOTELS AND VILLAS, OTHERS ARE MERE POINTS OF ROCK 



































THE RESULT OF A MAY'S FISHING AMONG THE 


more of the natural geography of 
northern New York than any man 
present. And he talked of it for 
an hour, with shining eyes and 
vibrant voice, as a Mohammedan 
might speak of the home of the 
Prophet. _With his eyes fixed on 
Lake George, he had hastened 
past the immemorial civiliza- 
tion of the Mediterranean, straight 
to the one place on earth that was 
to him holy land — the land of 
Uncas and Leatherstocking. And 
each year since then he has gone 
back, as _to a shrine. 

If to a Russian Lake George and 
the Adirondack country can mean 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


so much, how much more holy 
should this ground be to us of 
American blood! Its beauty is 
our priceless heritage. Its tradi- 
tions are a glorious inspiration in 
these days when we, with quiet 
strength, need to remember what 
we are and what we have done. 
Here we touch hands with the 
great-hearted men of the past who 
drove into these fastnesses and 
dealt mighty blows for us, their 
children. Unless his soul is dead, 
no American can wander among 
these scenes of heroism without 
feeling the glow of a new and 
finer courage. 
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There is scarcely a glorious head- 
land, a still, limpid bay, that has not 
about it a halo of splendid history. A 
decade before the Pilgrim Fathers 
sighted the bleak coast of New Eng- 
land, Samuel de Champlain had pushed 
his canoe out upon the broad bosom of 
the lake that bears his name. W. H. 
H. Murray, the prophet of the Adiron- 
dacks, writes thus: 


Before, Quebec was founded Champlain’s 
arquebus, right opposite Burlington here, had 
shed Iroquois blood, and started an echo 
among the hills of Crown Point—an echo 
which died not away until it was finally 
drowned by the crash of Wolfe’s musketry 
on the Plains of Abraham a hundred and 
fifty years later. 

From the northern end of this famous 
lake, up the Richelieu, came Frontenac, came 
Montcalm, came Burgoyne, came all those 
great martial movements, which during the 
early or later wars threatened the whole 
south country, which flowed victoriously on, 
and were not stopped until the Hudson itself 
was sighted from the ruins of Fort William 
Henry and the heights above Saratoga. 
Along these shores Putnam and Rogers 
scouted and fought. Here is Plattsburg 
Bay and Cumberland Head, where Mac- 
donough fought his glorious fight. Here, off 
Vergennes, chased by the English admiral, 
Arnold fired his ship, whose timbers can still 
be seen through the clear waters. Here is 
Ticonderoga, in front of whose fatal abattis 
Abercrombie left two thousand of his bravest 
dead, and within whose walls Ethan Allen 
demanded its surrender “in the name of 
the great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.” . 





Man has made this country a place 
of historic shrines, but nature had 
already made it a wonderland of wild 
beauty. It is a marvelous jumble of 
wild mountains and deep, pure lakes 
and rushing rivers. Mount Marcy, 
Mount Seward, Whiteface, and half a 
dozen others lift their heads four 
thousand feet above you as your canoe 
floats on the transparent water of some 
Adirondack lake — the Saranacs, the 
Fultons, Long Lake, Tupper, Raquette, 
Newcomb, or any one of a thousand 
others. 

In these woods you can do “ all your 
sporting from a boat.” Believe it from 
“ Adirondack ” Murray: 


ON QUIET WATERS AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


If you wish to go one or ten miles for a 
“ fish,” your guide paddles you to the spot, 
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GO HOME BAY, AN INLET OF GEORGIAN BAY, THE GREAT NORTHEASTERN ARM OF LAKE HURON-—HERE, 
IN THE SPACIOUS PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, IS ANOTHER REGION OF COOL WATERWAYS 
AND TREE-CLAD ISLETS WITH BROKEN, ROCKY SHORES 


























BOLDT’S CASTLE, ON HEART ISLAND, IN THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, NEAR ALEXANDRIA BAY, 
YORK—THIS, THE SUMMER RESIDENCE OF GEORGE C. BOLDT, OF NEW YORK, IS 
ONE OF THE LANDMARKS OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
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and serves you while you handle the rod. This takes 
from recreation every trace of toil. You have all 
the excitement of sporting, without any attending 
physical weariness. And what luxury it is to 
course along the shores of these secluded lakes, 
or glide down the winding reaches of these rivers, 
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beauty of scenery, in tealth-giving qualities, in 
the easy and romantic manner of its sporting, it 
is a paradise, and so will it continue to be while 
a deer leaves his track upon the shores of its 
lakes, or a trout shows himself above the surface 
of its waters. 


























THE DALLES OF THE ST. CROIX RIVER, NEAR TAYLOR'S FALLS, MINNESOTA— THE RIVER HERE 
FORMS THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN THE STATES OF MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


overhung by the outlying pines, and fringed with 
water-lilies, mingling their fragrance with the 
odors of cedar and balsam! To me this is better 
than tramping. I have sported a month at a 
time, without walking as many miles as there 
were weeks in the month. 

To my mind, this peculiarity elevates the 
Adirondack region above all its rivals, East or 
West, and more than all else justifies its otherwise 
pretentious claim as a sportsman’s paradise. In 


It is this peculiarity also which makes an ex- 
cursion to this section so easy and delightful to 
ladies. There is nothing in the trip which the 
most delicate and fragile need fear. And it is 
safe to say, that of all who go into the woods, 
none enjoy the experiences more than ladies, and 
certain it is that none are more benefited by it. 


Scattered through this region are scores 
of good hotels and countless cottages to 
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NIAGARA THE MIGHTY - 
GOAT 


m a copyrighted photograph 


There is all the tennis and golf you 
The 
Adirondack Mountains are a playground 
to fill the heart and the imagination, like 
their taller brothers to-the northeast—the 
White Mountains. 


rent. 
could wish, and splendid motor roads. 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


But the White Mountains are of a sterner 
breed. They are the Alps of the East. 


ISLAND BEYOND IT, AND THE CANADIAN OR HORSESHOE FALL 


VIEW FROM PROSPECT PARK, WITH THE AMERICAN FALL IN THE FOREGROUND, 


TO THE RIGHT 


Underwood & Underwood, New ork 


That other stern breed, the sons of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, felt no kinship for them. 
A few restless spirits among the early set- 
tlers Of New England worked westward 
until they met this mountain wall and ex- 
plored it. They returned to the coast dis- 
gusted, and reported that it- was about as 
useless a section of God’s world as they 
had ever seen. 

Only when we have conquered a rugged 
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YELLOWSTONE TROUT — NO SHOOTING IS ALLOWED WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, BUT FISHING IS FREELY PERMITTED, AND LARGE TROUT ARE 
NUMEROUS IN THE LAKES AND STREAMS 
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THE FISHING CONE, YELLOWSTONE LAKE-—THIS IS ONE OF THE HIGHEST LAKES OF ITS SIZE IN THE 
WORLD, COVERING ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY SQUARE MILES, AND LYING NEARLY 
EIGHT THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE SEA 





THE CLIFF GEYSER AND FIREHOLE RIVER, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK~— THE STREAM FLOWS 
THROUGH THE UPPER AND LOWER GEYSER BASINS, A WONDERFUL REGION OF 
STEAMING GEYSERS AND BOILING SPRINGS 


From a* copyrighted photograph by Gifford 


THE UPPER FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK—— HERE THE 
RIVER, SHORTLY AFTER ISSUING FROM YELLOWSTONE LAKE, PLUNGES OVER A 
LEDGE ONE HUNDRED AND TEN FEET HIGH 
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foe do we feel love and admiration for him; 
and these men were deep in a bitter 
struggle with nature. It was when the 
battle was won that their descendants came 
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to your shaggy belts of pine and the arctic shrub- 
bery at your breasts! Hail to your black ravines, 


your savage gorges, channeled with torrents and 
gnawed with frosts; your granite throats scarred 


























THE GRAND GEYSER, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK — THIS IS ONE OF THE FINEST 
GEYSERS IN THE UPPER BASIN, THROWING ITS IRREGULAR JET 
TWO HUNDRED FEET INTO THE AIR 


to know and love the White Mountains. 
Then Thomas Starr King and Samuel 
Adams Drake wrote to tell their brothers 
of the glories of this mountain kingdom. 


Hail, glorious ridges and princely peaks! Hail 
to your stubborn masonry of tilted strata! Hail 


with thunder; your foreheads bare and defiant to 
all the batteries of storm! There you stand, the 
glory of New England, rooted, massive, majestic, 
as in all the years since the first pioneer gazed 
with awe upon you—as in all the years since 
Adam! 
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IN THE UPPER GEYSER BASIN, VALLEY OF THE FIREHOLE RIVER, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK -— IN 
THE CENTER IS THE BOILING JET OF THE GIANT GEYSER, WHICH RISES TO 
A HEIGHT OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET 


























NATIONAL PARK MOUNTAIN, AND THE VALLEY IN WHICH THE FIREHOLE AND GIBBON RIVERS JOIN 
TO FORM THE MADISON RIVER-— THIS IS NEAR THE WESTERN ENTRANCE 
OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
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So sang the man who could feel the 
splendor of the rugged and the huge. That 
was years ago, but the White Mountains 
stand unchanged in majesty, though men 
have built solid roads among them, rail- 
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Mounts Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and 
a score of other mighty peaks, mist- 
wreathed and immutable. 

Though four of the chief rivers of New 
England are born in these hills, there are 





























THE GREAT OR LOWER FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK -—— 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WATERFALL, THREE HUNDRED AND TEN FEET IN HEIGHT, 
IS HALF A MILE BELOW THE UPPER FALLS, SHOWN ON PAGE 30 


roads have pierced to their heart, and 
everywhere the vacationist finds comfort 
and smooth going. But off these beaten 
paths they are as the first Pilgrims saw 
them, and you will understand why King 
wrote as he did when you stand before 


strangely few lakes; but those that exist 
have gathered all the beauty of those that 
might havé been. Echo Lake, a glorious, 
clear pool, lies close up to the summits, 
and among the southern foot-hills of the 
range are such fine sheets of water as 
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“MAKING MEDICINE” AN INDIAN ENCAMPMENT IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, ON THE NORTHERN 
BORDER OF MONTANA, THE NEWEST OF THE GREAT MOUNTAIN PLAYGROUNDS OF 
AMERICA, ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF CONGRESS IN I9TO 


MOUNT MCDERMOTT, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONTANA~-— THIS MOUNTAIN PARK IS THE SOURCE OF 
STREAMS RUNNING WESTWARD TO THE PACIFIC, SOUTHWARD TO THE GULF OF 
CO, AND NORTHEASTWARD TO HUDSON BAY 


Kiser Phote Comtany, Fortland, Oregan 
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MCDERMOTT FALLS, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK — THE INDIAN IS POINTING TO AN OLD INDIAN SIGN ON 


THE ROCK 


Sunapee and Winnepesaukee, each worth a 
whole summer to itself. 

This ends the tour of the highlands of 
the East, and you may come down to the 
coast through Boston, which is our West- 
minster Abbey, and push northward along 
the coast of Maine, with its wild and pic- 


turesque hinterland of lakes and forests. 
For fifty years jaded men and women have 
come hither in increasing thousands for rest 
and recreation. It is curious to remember 
that to these men who first pushed their 
frail ships up to the rough shelter of this 
rocky coast pleasure in any form was 
anathema. They could not guess that 
these sea-washed cliffs and beaches would 
one day be a world-famous playground for 
their children. And certainly that bleak 


MOST OF GLACIER PARK WAS FORMERLY INCLUDED IN THE BLACKFOOT RESERVATION 


autumn evening centuries ago, when the 
Mayflower crept inshore, there was not a 
prior probability that any one would ever 
seek pleasure and health in that home of 
desolation. 


THE SHORES OF NEW ENGLAND 


Can you imagine the feelings of a Pil- 
grim Father returning to-day to wander 
northward along the coast from Plymouth 
Rock? What would he say to the finished 
beauty of Old Orchard Beach, with its 
merry hosts of bathers and boaters, to 
quaint and lovely Portland, smiling a wel- 
come to the summer throngs, to Casco Bay, 
jeweled with a hundred islands, and to the 
thousands upon thousands who romp and 
rest along that hundred-harbored coast 
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from Kittery Point to far Mount Desert, 
the loveliest and last? 


Panoplied with crags and trees, 
And begirt 

By blue islands in soft seas, 
Which invert 

Idle yachts on glassy bays— 

Who shall picture you in phrase, 
Mount Desert? 


Here on this island is Bar Harbor, the 


summer haven of the rich, and many an- 
other cove and nook where you can fit your 
vacation to your purse. “ Bleak mountain- 
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side and sunny nook in sheltered cove; 
frowning precipice and gentle, smiling 
meadow; broad, heavy ocean and placid 
mountain lake; clashing sea-foam and 
glistening trout-brook; the deep: thunder 
of the ground-swell and the solemn: stillness 
of the mountain gorge; the impetuous rush 
and splash of the surf and the musical 
cadences of far-off waterfalls ”—such are 
some of the bewildering contrasts of this 
enchanted island. 

To the stout old Sieur de Champlain, who 
personally conducted most of the early 
tours north of Albany, we owe the dis- 


























IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONTANA-—A PARTY OF TOURISTS CROSSING A FORD IN SWIFTCURRENT 
VALLEY — SNOW-FIELDS AND GLACIERS ARE SEEN AT THE HEAD OF THE VALLEY 
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MANY GLACIER CAMP AND LAKE MCDERMOTT, IN THE SWIFTCURRENT VALLEY, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
-“BEYOND THE LAKE RISES THE IMPOSING MASS OF GRINNELL MOUNTAIN, WITH MOUNT 
GOULD, ANOTHER FINE PEAK, MORE DISTANT, TO THE LEFT 




















AN ALPINE WILDERNESS OF ICE, SNOW, AND ROCKS VIEW LOOKING SOUTHWARD FROM THE SUMMIT 
OF POLLOCK MOUNTAIN, A PEAK THAT STANDS ON THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, 
IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONTANA 


a copyrighted photograph by the Kiser Photo Company, Portland. Oregon 





RED EAGLE MOUNTAIN, FROM ST. MARY VALLEY, WITH A GLIMPSE OF ST. MARY LAKE THIS IS 
PERHAPS THE MOST IMPRESSIVE OF ALL THE VALLEYS IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Kiser Photo Company, Portland, Oregon 
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ICEBERG LAKE, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK-—— THIS BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN LAKE LIES IN A HUGE 
GLACIAL BASIN AT THE HEAD OF THE NORTH FORK OF THE SWIFTCURRENT VALLEY 


From a 


covery of Mount Desert; and all along this 
rugged coast one may stumble across many 


a forgotten by-path of history. At old 
Castine there was a British fort in colonial 
times, and a bit of a fight took place there 
in the Revolution. On the beach where 
you take your dip an Irish boy in that Eng- 
lish garrison, a lieutenant of George III’s 
troops, took his morning bath. One day 
he sailed away with his regiment to do his 
part later in a war against the mighty con- 
queror of Europe. Facing an overwhelming 
force, he led a retreat half-way across Spain 
to a place called Corunna. There, with his 
back to the sea, he fought a last fight, and 
fell; but he saved his army. Battered, but 
intact, it took ship and left Sir John 
Moore ” alone in his glory.” 

And it was through the untracked woods 
of Maine that the gallant but misguided 
Arnold led his heroic little army to attack 
Canada, when they hewed their path with 
hatchets and tomahawks and lived on their 
moccasins. 


prrighted photograph by the Kiser Photo Company, Portland, Oregon 


This country and all it holds are yours 
for the taking. There are twenty thousand 
square miles of wild land. To-day Pull- 
man cars take you into the heart of it. 
More than five thousand streams and near- 
ly two thousand lakes are yours to choose 
from. In a hundred years the combined 
selfishness of all the riparian hogs in the 
United States could not rob you of this 
playground. There is one seventy-mile 
canoe trip without a foot of carry. In one 
year the State stocked these waters with 
more than two million fish. At Kineo and 
Poland Springs, and dozens of other places, 
are fine hotels, with golf and tennis for 
those who take their outdoors in home- 
opathic doses. 

Go with fishing-rod and a canoe and a 
half-side of bacon into these forests and 
learn, as Thoreau did, to love the divine 
medicine of silence: 


I must have a true sky-light, and that is outside 
the village. The man I meet with is often not so 
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instructive as the silence he breaks. This stillness, also for the body. It will cure physical as 
solitude, wildness of nature is a kind of thorough- well as intellectual indigestion. . To-day 
wort or boneset to my intellect. That is what I you are picking peevishly at a five-course 
go out to seek. It is as if I met in those places dinner and quarreling with the waiter be- 


























APPISTOKI FALLS, IN TWO MEDICINE VALLEY, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK-——IN THE BACK- 
GROUND ARE THE SERRATED CRAGS, ABOUT EIGHT THOUSAND FEET HIGH, 
THAT ENCIRCLE THE HEAD OF THE VALLEY 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Kiser Photo Company, Portland. Oregon 


some grand, serene, immortal, infinitely en- cause the French dressing is not what it 
couraging, though invisible companion, and walked should be. The day after to-morrow you 
with him. There at last my nerves are steadied, are ready to do battle to the death with | * 


my senses and my mind do their office. any one who would dare to come between 


What this life does for the mind it does you and a tin plate piled with fried trout - 
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and flat biscuit, flanked 
by a tin cup full of 
black coffee. Go, and 
be converted! 

Before we take up 
the wonders of the St. 
Lawrence trip, do not 
forget the Massa- 
chusetts coast, 
Marblehead, and 
provincial Cape 
Cod; and farther 
south, the home 
of the yachtsmen, 
Martha’s Vineyard, 
Narragansett, Nan- 
tucket, Newport, 
Buzzards Bay, and 
Block Island, and 
the long line of the 
Connecticut shore, 
with the great 
gathering of the 
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bays and coves of its 
northern shore, where 
the little yachtsmen love 
to idle. 

Turning hence far to 
the northward, we pass 
St. John and the coast 
of Nova Scotia, a 
summer trip that 
thousands return 
to make year after 
year. Wheeling 
westward, we enter 
the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence, and 
then that noble 
river itself. 


CANADA'S’ GRAND- 
EST WATERWAY 


Some one once 
asked a magazine 
editor where he 


could find some 
well-written de- 
scriptions of the 


fleets at  Larch- 
mont. Opposite 
you, across the 

Sound,LongIsland *"* peep menace whe >. a Pr ae le St. Lawrence. 

with its stretch of Seen deni ~elkat eaaameee “ That’s easy,” 
level beaches to SPRINGS, COLORADO was the reply. 
oceanward and the From a thotograth by McClure, Denver 




















“ You look up the 


























THE TEMPLE, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH THIS REMARKABLE BUILDING, THE CHIEF EDIFICE OF THE 
CHURCH OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS, OR MORMONS, WAS BEGUN IN 1853 AND FINISHED IN 1893 
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THE SKY-LINE DRIVE, NEAR CANON CITY, COLORADO, A REMARKABLE SCENIC DRIVEWAY ALONG A 
RIDGE COMMANDING A WIDE MOUNTAIN PROSPECT 


writings or letters of anybody who ever 
went up that river, and you will find 


what you want. No one ever traveled 
the St. Lawrence without writing about it, 
and it would make a star of the worst 
writer in the world. That river! It just 
boils along there through the most won- 
derful country —why, it’s the noblest 
stream that ever—and you can look down 
and down and down and—listen'! Next 
summer you go up there, and if you 
don’t—”’ 

But his victim had vanished. Given 
time, doubtless, that magazine editor would 
have produced something lasting in the way 
of a word-picture, for he was quite right 
about the St. Lawrence. Probably the 
earliest Indians had some sign-language 
poetry on the subject. Certainly, with the 
appearance of the first white man, our own 
literature began to accumylate. Even 
Father Junipero, ascetic and Jesuit, could 
not resist its beauty. “What the late Sir 
Edwin Arnold wrote years ago is true to- 
day—that we do not realize the magnifi- 
cence of this our Canadian Nile: 


Up to Quebec, high uplands of rolling and 


folded ‘hills, fringed with the spiky firs, shut in 
the broad, shining channel. At every five or six 
leagues these suddenly part, and let down, be- 
tween dark, forest-clad crags and gray cliffs of 
limestone, streams which in smaller countries 
would be a Thames, a Rhine, or an Ebro, but 
which here count well-nigh for nothing, as they 
pour their unregarded tribute of mountain water 
into this stupendous outlet of the lake system of 
North America. . 

Only a few sails and boats are encountered; 
small schooners and broad timber and cattle craft, 
propelled by huge, square sails, occasionally relieve 
the silence and comparative solitude of the glorious 
river, and the crews of these, as well as the 
denizens of the shores, appear immensely interest - 
ed in the passage of our great mail steamer, 
saluting us with shouts and waving kerchiefs, 
and sometimes with a coup de fusil. Our big 
steamer answers such homely welcomes with a 
snort or two upon her unmelodious fog-whistle. 

On the northern shore—behind the nearer up- 
lands clothed with endless spruce, hemlock, su- 
mac, and birch—runs along, with the full dignity 
of a mountain range, the long ridge of the 
Laurentian rocks, the primitive foundation-stuff 
of the globe, which we shall not drop from view 
until far above Montreal. 

At the island of St. Louis we are so far up the 
stupendous river that, though the tides push its 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE RIVER AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON — GRAND 
VIEW CANON, NEAR METALINE FALLS, IN PEND OREILLE COUNTY 


From a copyrighted photograph by Palmer, Spokane, Washington 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW ON THE GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA, THE VAST AND MARVELOUSLY COLORED 
GORGE HEWN BY THE COLORADO RIVER IN THE PLATEAU OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 


From a photograph by Putnam & Valentine, Los Angeles 
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current back, the water is now almost or quite 
fresh; and so, gliding hour after hour along the 
still scarcely diminished channel—forever passing 
the little white houses, the well-stuffed barns, the 
churches, the convents, the small jutting piers 
with their beacons, the tiny red light-ships moored 
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The setting of the river has changed but 
little since Arnold wrote; the old town of 
Quebec even less, not much more than the 
glorious Falls of Montmorency beside it. 
Here Wolfe and Montcalm and Mont- 





























IN THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES, YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


in midstream to guide the nocturnal voyageur, 
the herds of grazing cattle, the green patches of 
potatoes, rye, barley, and melons, the lumber- 
yards, the sawmills, the beaches covered with 
canoes, the groups of French-looking residents— 
our stout ship steams placidly at last along the 
Island of Orleans, and comes in view of the stately 
citadel of Quebec, with the ancient French houses 
at its foot, and the masts of much shipping. 


gomery found imperishable fame, and 
Benedict Arnold, brave and hot-hearted, 
was spared for later infamy. An old-world 
place, with its narrow streets, steep and 
winding, its long flights of worn stone steps, 
and its weather-beaten stone houses, it 
dozes on the Heights of Abraham, a fixed 
and changeless sentinel of the North. 
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To pass for a moment from the poetic to 
the practical, it may be worth while to an- 
swer the question that many intending 
visitors have asked as to the possibility of 
official interference with travel in Canada 
during this year of war.- We have the 
Canadian government’s assurance that the 
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silver. If figures are meaningless, you will 
see the whole picture of this place of beauty 
in the name the Indians gave it. We are 
at last learning not to attempt improve- 
ments on Indian names; for the Indians 
were among the greatest of all poets. 
Theirs was the simple poesy of a people who 
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SUTROS HEIGHTS AND OCEAN BEACH, SAN FRANCISCO—-HERE, AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE 


GOLDEN GATE, ARE 


bona fide tourist need fear nothing of the 
sort. He will have no stringent regulations 
to comply with, and will not require a 
passport. 

Farther up the St. Lawrence we come to 
Montreal, where throbs the spirit of modern 
Canada, the young giant among the na- 
tions, and so at last to the gateway of 
Ontario and the Thousand Islands. 

If you are fond of numbers, you will be 
interested to know that in that splendid 
lake in a river- there are nearer two thou- 
sand than one thousand islands, like rough 
green emeralds in a great shield of clouded 


THE GROUNDS OF THE LATE ADOLPH SUTRO, NOW A PUBLIC PARK 


dwelt with nature as children with a well- 
loved mother. 

We see nature—they lived it. In our 
songs of prose and verse we flounder about 
with adjectives and similes to build a poor 
imitation that another may see. Imita- 
tion is vaudeville, not art. It is only the 
true artist who can grasp the soul- of what 
he sees and show it to you. The Indian 
scorned the word-picture of trees and rocks 
and rivers. He looked at the Thousand 
Islands, awed by their beauty, and called 
that sweep of river “ Manatoana ’’—the 
garden of the Great Spirit. He felt that 
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LAKE TAHOE, ONE OF THE FAMOUS SCENIC FEATURES OF CALIFORNIA-—IT LIES HIGH ON THE 
RIDGE OF THE SIERRA NEVADAS, NEARLY SEVEN THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE 
SEA, AND SURROUNDED BY SNOW-CLAD MOUNTAINS 























A DISTANT VIEW OF MOUNT SHASTA, FROM THE BUTTE VALLEY, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA — MOUNT 
SHASTA (14,440 FEET), AN EXTINCT. VOLCANO, IS ONE OF THE LOFTIEST AND MOST 
IMPRESSIVE MOUNTAINS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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IN THE ALPS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA — HUD- 
SON BAY MOUNTAIN REFLECTED IN THE 
SILVER MIRROR OF LAKE KATHLYN 


DUFFERIN TERRACE, QUEBEC, A PROMENADE 
COMMANDING FINE VIEWS OF THE LOWER 
TOWN AND THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
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PORT COCKBURN, ON LAKE JOSEPH, IN THE 
MUSKOKA DISTRICT OF ONTARIO, A PARADISE 
FOR FISHERMEN AND GAME-HUNTERS 


BANFF, ALBERTA, THE CHIEF HEALTH AND 
PLEASURE RESORT IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN NATIONAL PARK OF CANADA 
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if the Great Spirit wearied of the work of 
building and ruling the universe He must 
slrely gome there “ to walk in the garden 
in the cool of the day.” 
NIAGARA THE MIGHTY 

Leaving this home of peace, and pushing 
across Lake Ontario, we reach that great 
natural wonder, the Falls of Niagara— 
“ thundering, smoking, glittering with green 
and white rollers and rapids, hurling the 
waters of a whole continent over the sharp 
ledges of the long, brown rock by which 
Erie the Broad steps proudly down to On- 
tario the Beautiful.” 

Here millions will come to marvel in the 
future centuries when our civilization is 


only a tradition. Let Sir Edwin Arnold tell 
you what he saw when he stood on the 
balcony above them — when the terrific 
thunder and majesty of the cataract in- 
spired him to write one of the finest de- 
scriptions in our language. 


Close at hand on our left the smaller but very 
imposing American Fall speaks with the louder 
voice of the two, because its coiling spirals of 
twisted and furious flood crash in full impulse of 
descent upon the talus of massive boulders heaped 
up at its foot. The resounding impact of water 
on rock, the clouds of water-smoke which rise 
high in air, while the river below is churned into 
a whirling cream of eddy and surge and back- 
water, unite in a composite effect at once mag- 
nificent and bewildering. 





























EMPEROR FALLS, IN THE MOUNT ROBSON DISTRICT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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But if you listen attentively you will always 
hear the profound diapason of the great fall—that 
surnamed the Horseshoe—sounding superbly, amid 
the loudest clamor and tumult of its sister, a 
deeper and grander note; and whenever for a 
time the gaze rests with inexhaustible wonder 
upon that fierce and tumultuary American Fall, 
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across its whole breadth, the fateful draw of the 
cataracts, where its current seems suddenly to 
leap forward, stimulated by a mad desire, a hid- 
den spell, a dreadful and irresistible doom. You 
can note far back along the gilded surface of the 
upper stream how these lines of dancing, tossing, 
eager, anxious, and fate-impelled breakers and 


























AN ICE-FALL ON ONE OF THE GLACIERS OF MOUNT ROBSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


this mightier and still more marvelous Horseshoe 
is sure to steal it away again with irresistible 
fascination. 

Full in front lies that wholly indescribable 
spectacle at this instant. Its solemn voice—an 
octave lower than the excited, leaping, almost 
angry cry of fervid life from the lesser cataract— 
resounds through the golden summer morning air 
like the distant roar from the streets of fifty Lon- 
dons all in full activity. Far away, between the 
dark gray trees of Goat Island and the fir-woods 
of the Canadian shore, the Niagara River is seen 
winding eagerly to its prodigious leap. 

You can discern, even from this balcony, the 
line of the first breakers, where the river feels, 


billows multiply their white ranks and spread and 
close together their leaping ridges into a wild 
chaos of racing waves as the brink is approached. 
And then, at the brink, there is a curious pause— 
the momentary peace of the irrevocable. Those 
mad upper waters, reaching the great leap, are 
suddenly become all quiet and glassy and round- 
ed and green as the border of a field of rye, 
while they turn the angle of the dreadful ledge 
and hurl themselves into the snow-white gulf of 
noise and mist and mystery underneath. 

There is nothing more translucently green, nor 
more perennially still and lovely, than the actual 
hanging brow of Niagara the Greater.. At her 
awful brink the whole architrave of the main 
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OTTAWA, THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA-——-IN THE DISTANCE, ON THE LEFT, ARE THE 
CANADIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS--IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE RIDEAU 
CANAL, WHICH CONNECTS WITH LAKE ONTARIO 
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RETURNING FROM THE HUNT A SCENE IN THE KIPAWA DISTRICT OF NORTHERN ONTARIO, ONE OF 
THE FEW ACCESSIBLE DISTRICTS IN WHICH THE SPORTSMAN HAS A CHANCE TO 
SHOOT MOOSE DURING THE HUNTING SEASON 
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abyss gleams like a fixed and 
glorious work wrought in pol- 
ished’ aquamarine or emerald. 
This exquisitely colored cornice 
of the enormous waterfall— 
this brim of bright tranquillity 
between fervor of rush and 
fury of plunge—is its principal 
feature, and stamps it as far 
more beautiful than terrible. 
Indeed, the whole spectacle of 
the famous cataracts is one of 
delight and ‘of: deepest charm, 
not by any means of horror or 
of awe; since nowhere are the 
measureless forces of nature 
more tenderly revealed, more 
softly and splendidly clad, more 
demurely constrained and docile 
between its steep confines. 
Even the heart of the abyss, 
in the recess of the Horseshoe, 
where the waters of Erie and 
Superior clash together in tre- 
mendous conflict—the inner 
madness and miracle of which 
no eye can see or ever will see, 
by reason of the veils of milky 
spray and of the rolling clouds 
of water-drift which forever 
hide it—even this central sol- 
emnity and shudder - fraught 
miracle of the monstrous up- 
roar is rendered exquisite, re- 
poseful, and soothing by the 
lovely rainbows hanging over 
the turmoil and clamor. From 
its crest of chrysoprase and 
silver, indeed, to its broad foot 
of milky foam and of white, 
stunned waves, too broken and 
too dazed to begin at first to 
float away, Niagara appears 
not terrible, but divinely and 
deliciously graceful, glad, and 
lovely —a specimen of the 
splendor and wonder of water 
at its finest—a sight to dwell 
and linger in the mind with in- 
effaceable images of happy and 
grateful thought, by no means 
to affect it in act of seeing, or 
to haunt it in future days of 
memory, with any wild reminis- 
cence of terror or gloom. 


LAKES AND RIVERS AND FORESTS 





TO THE NORTH OF LAKE SUPERIOR 
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» NEAR PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO —A SAMPLE OF THE SCENERY TO BE FOUND IN THE REGION OF 


THE GREAT LAKES, SCENIC 
AND HISTORIC 


Ages on ages ago, mighty 
chisels of ice, driven by the 
all-powerful hand that di- 
rects the universe, plowed 
down from the north, scour- 


KAKABEKA FALLS 
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ing the face of the earth clean to the 
eternal rock. Half-way to the equator they 
stopped, and the same hand that drove 
them suddenly smote them with heat, so 
that they vanished. At their southernmost 
fringe was left the huge mass of earth and 
rock that they had gouged out and pushed 
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vainly to hold the land against the destiny 
of the Anglo-Saxon. Here crafty Pontiac 
gathered his braves in the great conspiracy 
to drive the white man from these waters. 
To the northward is Mackinac Island, 
fought for by Indians, English, French, and 
Americans. In the fertile country to the 


























MOUNT ROBSON, ROBSON GLACIER, AND BERG LAKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA— MOUNT ROBSON, NEARLY 
FOURTEEN THOUSAND FEET HIGH, IS ONE OF THE LOFTIEST SUMMITS 
OF THE CANADIAN SWITZERLAND 


before them—a cosmic rubbish-heap across 
the face of the continent. 

Against it on the northern side the melt- 
ing waters piled up—and the Great Lakes 
were born. These form our Mediterranean 
Sea, rich in beauty and richer in history. 

Across these inland oceans led the first 
canoe trails of the adventurous French into 
what was then the Far West, the valley of 
the Mississippi. Joliet and brave Pére 
Marquette, with their Indian friends, crept 
along their shores and pushed on through 
the forests to the Mississippi, to the lost 
grave of De Soto. In their wake came the 
later voyageurs, to found St. Louis and fight 


south Tecumseh and his light - headed 
brother formed the last great confederation 
of the Eastern Indians, which was crushed 
by Harrison at Tippecanoe. And on Lake 
Erie, at Put-kn-Bay, there is, or should be, 
a shrine for patriots, for there was fought 
the first and last great sea-fight of the 
Great Lakes. 

Picture to yourself a hazy September 
morning in an open bay, where a handful 
of small, roughly built ships armed with 
light cannon waited calmly on the bosom 
of the blue-gray lake the challenge for an 
empire greater than Czsar ever dreamed of. 
From the masthead of the largest—a craft 
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of only five hundred tons—floated a white 
flag with black lettering, and when the 
breeze lifted it you might have deciphered 
the words, “ Don’t give up the ship!” And 
beneath it, om the deck of his flag-ship, 
named after the gallant Lawrence, young 
Oliver Hazard Perry waited the coming of 
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They came, led by the veteran Barclay, 
who had fought under Nelson at Trafalgar. 
Slowly the low line of little vessels moved 
out to meet them, with their short-barreled 
cannon bellowing vainly at the English 
ships. The Lawrence, at the head of the 
line, was a helpless hulk before the Ameri- 
cans got well within range. Her guns were 

















MOUNT STEPHEN AND THE TOWN OF FIELD, BRITISH COLUMBIA-——IT WAS FROM THIS 


IMPOSING 


MOUNTAIN THAT LORD MOUNT STEPHEN, ONE OF THE BUILDERS OF THE 
CANADIAN WEST, TOOK HIS TITLE 
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THE GIANT STEPS, LAKE LOUISE-—— THIS ALPINE LAKE, AMONG 


THE SNOW-PEAKS OF THE CANADIAN 


ROCKIES, IS ABOUT AS HIGH ABOVE THE SEA AS THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON 


dismounted, her masts toppling, and her 


decks drenched with blood. For a moment 
the battle seemed lost; but Perry seized his 
flag, leaped into a small boat, and under 
the fire of the English fleet rowed safely 
to the Niagara. Our ships rushed to close 
quarters, and the fight was short and des- 
perate. Barclay was wounded, his second 


in command dying, when Perry sat on the 
battle-stained deck of the Niagara and 
wrote his famous message to General Harri- 
son: 

We have met the enemy and they are ours—two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop. 


There is a volume of romance in the early 
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history of old Detroit—and you have never 
seen real blue if you have never looked 
upon the Detroit River on a clear blue day. 
Here, hundreds of years ago, the love of an 
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the old fort when Pontiac, with sixty lesser 
chiefs behind him, each with a sawed-off 
shotgun under his blanket, stalked in for 
a “conference,” and instead of surprising 
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MONTMORENCY FALLS, ONE OF THE FINEST CASCADES OF EASTERN CANADA, ON THE MONT- 
MORENCY RIVER, SIX MILES FROM QUEBEC 


Indian girl for a brave and handsome Eng- 
lish soldier saved the white people of the 
Lake country from butchery. She betrayed 
King Pontiac and her own chiefs when no 
other power could have averted a massacre. 

Again, picture to yourself that scene in 


an unprepared garrison they found them- 
selves ringed with steel. Imagine that in- 
terview —the grim, white-faced English 
officers, calm-voiced and tense, and the 
haughty chiefs of the Indians, choked with 
passion, stalking out at last to light a savage 
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GILBERT GLACIER, ALASKA, ONE OF THE GREAT ICE RIVERS THAT DESCEND FROM THE ALASKAN 
MOUNTAINS TO THE COAST 


war that flamed for years along the lovely 
shore of the Lakes. 

At Mackinac Island, far up at the 
northern end of Huron, there is another 
volume of romance. Go there and learn 
it at first hand. At any lake port you can 
pick up a steamer almost any day, and you 
may cruise for weeks over these glorious 
fresh-water seas, from far Duluth to the 
Thousand Isles. 

Speaking of the Thousand Islands, do you 
happen to know that in Georgian Bay, on 
the Canadian side of Huron, there are 


thirty thousand islands, among which you 
can wander for months and not see all the 
beauty that is there? And just beyond is 
the Muskoka Lake country, the hunting 
preserve and fishing-ground of thousands. 

Do you know that there is another Maine 
in the northern woods of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota? Do you know that if you 
strike into the country behind Duluth you 
will hit upon a canoe trail four hundred 
miles long, where you have to carry or kill 
everything that you expect to eat while 
you are on it? 


























THE TOWN AND HARBOR OF SEWARD, ALASKA, WHICH IS TO BE THE SOUTHERN TERMINUS 
OF THE PROPOSED GOVERNMENT-BUILT RAILWAY 
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CURRECANTI NEEDLE, A CURIOUS PINNACLE OF ROCK IN THE BLACK CANON OF THE 
GUNNISON, IN WESTERN COLORADO 


Do you know that in a few weeks on the 
Great Lakes you will meet more ships fly- 
ing the American flag than you would see 
on the high seas in a lifetime? And none 
of them are war-ships. Perry’s victory 
ended war on these waters. A hundred 
years ago last December a few far-sighted 
men put into a treaty a clause which pro- 
vided that no ships of war of Canada or 
the United States, except a couple of guard 
boats on each side, should ever enter the 


Great Lakes. They are dedicated to peace 
and commerce, and they are yours for rest 
and recreation—undefended waterways be- 
tween two great peoples who shall work 
and play there forever in trust and amity. 


THE GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 


There is a story that an artist once led 
his wife, blindfolded, to the verge of that 
awful gash in the earth which in our 
pathetic poverty of expression we call the 
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Grand Cafion of Arizona. He held her 
tightly as he removed the bandage from 
her eyes—and waited. For a minute she 
stood motionless and pale, gazing into the 
swirling depths of that fearful gorge. Then 
she turned to him, and in a choked, broken 
voice exclaimed: 

“ Tf you ever try to paint that, I'll leave 
you!” 

This little story, better than many thou- 
sands of'strained words, gives you the pic- 
ture of that place of awe. This gentle 
woman worshiped her husband’s genius, 
but she felt that here was “ a door to which 
he had no key.” He might have placed on 
canvas the outlines of that cragged chasm, 
dropping down, down, down to the distant 
thread of river. He might have brought 
from his palette the multitudinous hues of 
that chaos of color—but never that sense 
of terrific vastness, never that shrinking 
from the unknowable that dizzies the mind, 
never those unheard thunders of silence 
that cow the world. 

It is too big for us—a silence that roars, 
a stillness that never moves, a clearness 
that throbs with mystery. There is solace 


in a stream, inspiration in a mountain peak, 


but the Grand Cafion is a bludgeon-stroke 
to the imagination that leaves us numb and 
terrified with the unreasoning terror of a 
child. 

It has, as William Allen White says, no 
interpreter. It has never had one, and 
never will have until we breed a superman, 
and perhaps not then. The early explorers 
barely mention it. No fairy tale, no folk- 
lore clings to its blazing walls. It is never 
mentioned in Indian legend. Even the 
Indian who saw God or His enemies in 
everything, animate and inanimate, fell 
back dumb before this awful manifestation. 

In all our literature there are but a few 
thousand words of attempted description. 
William Allen White set out to picture it, 
and when you have finished reading you 
find that he has written not a description 
but a prayer. Irvin Cobb timidly and 
hastily sketched it, as one who would say, 
“T suppose people expect this—but good- 
ness knows I can’t do it.” For no man can 
truly describe what he cannot understand. 

“ Tt is a rhapsody of color,” wrote White; 
“ great splashes, and bands, and daubs of 
color— blue shadows, deep and dead; 
tawny, strawberry-tinged layers of granite; 
all the yellows in the paint-box; grays and 
gray-greens and pinks and lavenders; with 
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the half-tones floating on the sun-wraiths 
that haunt the air.” Thus he limns its 
glory to the eye, but he adds swiftly that 
Gabriel’s trump will do little for him who 
fails to see more than this in the Grand 
Cafion. “ The pilgrim must not be as one 
who visits a peep-show or a freak of nature, 
but must approach it as Moses came to the 
burning bush!” 

In this respect the mighty gorge hewn 
out by the Colorado River is different from 
our other national parks and reservations; 
for they have had many interpreters—and 
John Muir. He is more than an interpret- 
er. He is a missionary, a crusader. The 
grandeur of Glacier, the geysers of Yellow- 
stone, the big trees of Yosemite, are to him 
priceless treasures of our nation, which he 
would have all men know and own. 


THE GLORIES OF GLACIER PARK 


The heart of a real man is a big place, 
but as a rule there is room in it for the 
abiding love of but one spot and one wom. 
an. Thus Thoreau has his Walden, John 
Burroughs his Catskill valleys, and Murray 
his Adirondack lakes; but John Muir has 
hidden his secret. Each of these marvels 
in turn seems to be his favorite playground 
and house of worship. Of Glacier Park 
he writes thus: 


Wander here a whole summer. Thousands of 
God’s wild blessings will search you out and soak 
you as if you were a sponge, and the big days will 
go by uncounted. 

If you are business-tangled, and so burdened 
with duty that only weeks can be got out of 
the heavy-laden year, then go, for it is easily and 
quickly reached. In a few minutes after you 
leave the train you will find yourself in the midst 
of what you are sure to say is the best care- 
killing scenery on the continent—beautiful lakes 
derived straight from glaciers; lofty mountains 
steeped in lovely nemophila-blue skies and clad 
with forests and glaciers; mossy, ferny water- 
falls in their hollows, nameless and numberless; 
and meadowy gardens abounding in the best of 
everything. 

In calm Indian summer, when the heavy winds 
are hushed, the vast forests covering hill and dale, 
rising and falling over the rough topography and 
vanishing in the distance, seem lifeless. No 
moving thing is seen as we climb the peaks, and 
only the low, mellow murmur of falling water is 
heard, which seems to thicken the silence. Never- 
theless, how many hearts with warm, red blood 
in them are beating under cover of the woods, 
and how many teeth and eyes are shining! A 
multitude of animal people, intimately related to 
us, but of whose lives we know almost nothing, 
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are as busy about their own affairs as we are 
about ours. Beavers are building and mending 
dams and huts for winter, and storing them with 
food. Bears are studying winter quarters as they 
stand thoughtful in open spaces, while the gentle 
breeze ruffles the long hair on their backs. Elk 
and deer, assembling on the heights, are con- 
sidering cold pastures where they will be farthest 
away from the wolves. Squirrels and marmots 
are busily laying up provisions and lining their 
nests against coming frost and snow foreseen. 
Countless thousands of birds are forming parties 
and gathering their young about them for flight 
to the southlands; while butterflies and bees, ap- 
parently with no thought of hard times to come, 
are hovering above the late-blooming goldenrods, 
and, with countless other insect folk, are dancing 
and humming right merrily in the sunbeams and 
shaking all the air into music. 


Mountain scenery which will make you 
wonder that you ever thought of going to 
Switzerland to see what mountain scenery 
is like; endless tramps through tree- 
clothed gorges with a leaping cascade or an 
ice-born lake, lovelier than Lucerne, 
around every mountain corner; glacier upon 
glacier, gripped by eternal frost to the 
rocky walls—all this is yours in the Glacier 
Park, with chalets for your rest and com- 
fort every ten or twenty miles. All this 
is yours as much as it is John Muir’s, if 
you will but go there as he did, and take it. 


THE WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


To the southward, a comparatively short 
journey through the marvelous Gallatins, 
lies the oldest and most famous of our na- 
tional parks—the Yellowstone, where there 
is frost on August nights and a warm, 
baking sun every summer day, where the 
scenery is “ wild enough to wake the dead,” 
as our prophet of the parks tells us: 


It is a glorious place to grow and rest in, camp- 
ing on the shores of the lakes, in the warm open- 
ings of the woods golden with sunflowers, on the 
banks of the streams, by the snowy waterfalls, 
beside the exciting wonders, or away from them 
in the scallops of the mountain walls sheltered 
from every wind, on smooth, silky lawns enameled 
with gentians, up in the fountain hollows of the 
ancient glaciers between the peaks, where cool 
pools and brooks and gardens of precious plants 
charmingly embowered are never wanting, and 
good rough rocks with every variety of cliff and 
scar are invitingly near for outlooks and exercise. 

However orderly your excursions or aimless, 
again and again amid the calmest, stillest scenery 
you will be brought to a standstill, hushed and 
awe-stricken before phenomena wholly new to 
you. Boiling springs and huge, deep pools of 
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purest green or azure water, thousands of them, 
are plashing and heaving in these high, cool moun- 
tains as if a fierce furnace-fire were burning be- 
neath each one of them; and a hundred geysers 
white torrents of boiling water and steam, like 
inverted waterfalls, are ever and anon rushing 
up out of the hot, black underworld. 

Some of these ponderous geyser columns are as 
large as sequoias—five to sixty feet in diameter, 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred feet high 
—and are sustained at this great height with 
tremendous energy for a few minutes, or per- 
haps nearly an hour, standing rigid and erect, 
hissing, throbbing, booming, as if thunderstorms 
were raging beneath their roots, their sides rough- 
ened or fluted like the furrowed boles of trees, 
their tops dissolving in feathery branches, while 
the irised spray, like- misty bloom, is at times 
blown aside, revealing the massive shafts shining 
against a background of pine-covered hills. 


Looking upon this cosmic spouting and 
churning and boiling, there is a feeling akin 
to that which overpowers you at the verge 
of the Grand Cafion; but there is a dif- 
ference here. You are stunned at the 
cafon; you marvel at the geysers. 


The ground sounds hollow underfoot, and the 
awful subterranean thunder shakes one’s mind as 
the ground is shaken, especially at night in the 
pale moonlight, or when the sky is overcast with 
storm-clouds. In the solemn gloom, the geysers, 
dimly visible, look like monstrous dancing ghosts, 
and their wild songs and the earthquake thunder 
replying to the storm overhead seem doubly terri- 
ble, as if divine government were at an end; but 
the trembling hills keep their places. 

The sky clears, the rosy dawn is reassuring, and 
up comes the sun like a god, pouring his faithful 
beams across the mountains and forest, lighting 
each peak and tree and ghastly geyser alike, and 
shining into the eyes of the reeking springs; cloth- 
ing them with rainbow light, and dissolving the 
seeming chaos of darkness into varied forms of 
harmony. The ordinary work of the world goes 
on. Gladly we see the flies dancing in the sun- 
beams, birds feeding their young, squirrels gather- 
ing nuts, and hear the blessed ouzel singing 
confidingly in the shallows of the river—most 
faithful evangel, calming every fear, reducing 
everything to love. 


Here, too, we find a lesser Grand Cafion 
—the cafion of the Yellowstone, and that 
glorious lake, nearly eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and the’ springs 
whence the earliest waters of the Missouri 
start on their long, long journey to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Here, within a few feet, are 
two springs whose waters go one to the Pa- 
cific and the other to the Gulf—as in the 
Glacier Park there is the Triple Divide, 














starting streams to the Pacific, the Gulf, 
and Hudson Bay. 

Yosemite and Mount Rainier — also 
known as Mount Tacoma—lie beyond the 
ridge-pole of the continent, and belong 
properly with the other marvels of the Far 
West. But before hastening across the great 
mountain divide, you must not forget the 
splendors of Colorado. The most famous 
playground of the Centennial State is the 
wild and fovely region about Colorado 
Springs and Manitou, which includes Pike’s 
Peak and the Garden of the Gods. Here 
thousands each year find health and a holi- 
day; but everywhere among the lofty peaks 
and rich valleys of Colorado natural won- 
ders and beauties are to be found. Even 
the hasty traveler who is whirled from 
Denver or Pueblo to Salt Lake City by an 
express-train sees sufficient proof of this as 
he ascends the deep, rocky gorge of the 
Arkansas River and descends that of the 
Gunnison. 


THE COAST LANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


“Mount Rainier should be made a na- 
tional park and guarded while yet its bloom 
is on,” declared John Muir, and the United 
States government hastened to adopt his 
suggestion. And he added: 


If in the making of the West nature had in 
mind what we had—parks, places for rest, inspira- 
tion, and prayer—this Rainier region must surely 
be one of them. In the center of it there is a 
lonely mountain, capped’ with ice; from the ice- 
cap glaciers radiate in every direction, and young 
rivers from the glaciers; while its flanks, sweep- 
ing down in beautiful curves, are clad with forests 
and gardens and filled with birds and animals. 
Specimens of the best of nature’s treasures have 
been gathered here and arranged in simple, sym- 
metrical beauty. 


This mighty mountain, noblest of all in 
that region, not even excepting the mighty 
Shasta and white-robed Mount Hood, is 
the northern outpost of the glorious king- 
dom that stretches along our Pacific sea- 
board — sea and mountains, flowers and 
forests, lakes and rivers, mingled in a phan- 
tasmagoria of beauty, as if nature had de- 
termined that upon this one land she would 
pour all that she possessed and bathe it 
forever in a stream of sunshine. 


Benevolent, solemn, fateful, pervaded with di- 
vine light, every landscape glows like a counte- 
nance hallowed in eternal repose. All the world 


lies warm in one heart, yet the Sierra seems to 
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get more light than other mountains. Well may 
the Sierra be called the Range of Light! 


In the heart of this region is the Yosemite 
Valley, another wonderland that baffles all 
attempts at adequate description. “ The 
leanest sketch of each feature would fill a 
whole chapter,” said John Muir when he 
fell back from the task. “ Nor would any 
amount of space, however industriously 
scribbled, be of much avail. To defrauded 
town toilers, parks in magazine articles are 
like pictures of bread to the hungry. I can 
write only hints to’ incite good wanderers 
to come to the feast.” 

Muir’s “hints” on the Yosemite fill a 
good part of a fair-sized book, but he con- 
fesses that he is far from exhausting its 
wonders. Here, he tells us, are to be found 
such marvels as these: 


The most tuneful streams in the world; in- 
numerable lakes and waterfalls, and smooth, 
silky lawns; the noblest forests, the loftiest granite 
domes, the deepest ice-sculptured cafions; bright 
crystalline pavements, and snowy mountains 
soaring into the sky twelve and thirteen thousand 
feet, arrayed in open ranks and spiry, pinnacled 
groups; gardens on their sunny brows, avalanches 
thundering down their long white slopes, cataracts 
roaring gray and foaming in the crooked, rugged 
gorges; glaciers in their shadowy recesses, working 
in silence, slowly completing their sculpture; new- 
born lakes at their feet, blue and green, free or 
encumbered with drifting icebergs like miniature 
Arctic Oceans, shining, sparkling, calm as stars. 


Here, too, on the western slopes of the 
Sierras, are the giant sequoia groves, the 
Big Trees of California. When the great 
glaciers came down from the north, strip- 
ping the land of all things living and dead, 
a few hidden mountain valleys in the Far 
West escaped the grinding destruction. 
And here the great sequoias grew, orphaned 
giants of a giant age. Aloof, serene, sym- 
metrically beautiful, and architecturally 
perfect, they lift their domed heads far 
above the lesser growth as if to seek the 
companionship of the mountains and the 
stars, the only friends that have come down 
with them through the long centuries. 

The mother trees of these groves are the 
oldest living things on earth. When Moses 
received the tablets in the thunders of 
Sinai, they were stout young saplings. The 
night that Belshazzar’s guests were horror- 
smitten by the warning on the wall, their 
topmost branches were talking with the 
night winds far above the mountainside. 
When Hannibal led his conquering legions 
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over the Alps to the plains of Lombardy, 
they were lusty giants of the hills. When 
you gaze upon them, you do not wonder 
that John Muir wrote of the Big Trees as 
of big brothers. For in them is the whole 
of the lesson of life—strength and beauty 
and the will to live. In this puny age there 
seems to be nothing that can destroy them 
save the hand of man, and that has been 
checked. 

When you stand beneath them, a little 
bit of nothing may flutter down like a fly’s 
wing and settle on the back of your hand. 
It is as light as a snowflake, and more im- 
palpable; but from that tiny flake the great 
sequoia grew. It is no wonder that groves 
of tall trees were man’s first temples of 
worship. 

But all the land in which these marvels 
grow is drenched with beauty. Here is a 


description penned by Irvin Cobb: 


All day long may you ride, and never once will 
your eye rest upon a picture that is commonplace 
or trumpery. Going either north or south, your 
road lies between mountains. To the eastward, 
shutting out the deserts from this domain of 
everlasting summer, are the Sierras—great saw- 
edged mountains, masculine as bulls or bucks, all 
rugged and wrinkled, bearded with firs and pines 
upon their jowls, but bald-headed and hoar with 
age atop, like the prophets of old. But the 
mountains of the Coast Range, to the westward, 
are full-bosomed and maternal, mothering the 
valleys up to them; and their round-uddered, 
fecund slopes are covered with softest green. Only 
when you come closer to them you see that the 
garments on their breasts are not silky-smooth, 
as they looked at a distance, but shirred and 
gored, gathered and smocked. I suppose even a 
lady mountain never gets too old to follow the 
fashions ! 

Now you pass an orchard big enough to make 
a hundred of your average Eastern orchards; and 
if it be of apples or plums or cherries, and the 
time be spring-time, it is all one vast white bridal 
bouquet; but if it be of almonds or peaches, the 
whole land, maybe for miles on end, blazes with 
a pink flame that is the pinkest pink in the world 
—pinker than the heart of a ripe watermelon. 

Here is a meadow-land of purest, deepest green; 
and flung across it, like a streak of sunshine play- 
ing hooky from heaven, is a slash of wild, yellow 
poppies. There, upon a hillside, stands a clump 
of gnarly, dwarfed olives, making you think of 
Bible times and the Old Testament. Or else it 
is a great range, where cattle by thousands feed 
upon the slopes. Or a crested ridge, upon which 
the gum-trees stand up in long aisles, sorrowful 
and majestic as the funereal groves of the ancient 
Greeks—that is, provided it was the ancient 
Greeks who had the funereal groves. 
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Everywhere the colors are splashed on with a 
barbaric, almost a theatrical touch. It’s a regular 
back drop of a country; its scenery looks as though 
it belonged on a stage—as though it should be 
painted on a curtain. You almost expect to see 
a chorus of comic-opera brigands, or a bevy of 
stage milkmaids, come trooping out of the wings. 

At the end of the valley—top end or bottom 
end, as the case may be—you come to a chain 
of lesser mountains, dropped down across your 
path like a trailing wing of the Indians’ fabled 
thunder-bird, vainly trying to shut you out from 
the next valley. You climb the divide and run 
through the pass, with a brawling river upon 
one side and tall cliffs upon the other; and then, 
all of a sudden, the hills magically part, and you 
are within sight—almost within touch—of the 
ocean; for in this favored land the mountains 
come right down to the sea and the sea comes 
right up to the mountains. It may be upon a 
tiny bay that you have emerged, with the 
meadows sloping straight to tide-mark, and out 
beyond the wild fowl feeding by the kelp beds. 


This is the land of beauty and life-giving 
sunshine and deathless romance—the ro- 
mance of Bret Harte and the wondrous 
days of gold and the quaint old-world 
flavor of the sleepy mission days. And if 
these do not call you, there are this year 
the great Panama exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, and a lesser exposition at San Diego. 
If the Far West cannot meet your vaca- 
tion need, you are practically hopeless. 


THE CANADIAN SWITZERLAND 


“The Canadian Rockies,” said Edward 
Whymper, the conqueror of the Matter- 
horn, “ are fifty Switzerlands thrown into 
one.” 

If you can visualize, there is the picture 
of this grand mountain kingdom of western 
Canada — fifty Switzerlands thrown into 
one! Perhaps that is the reason why this 
mighty country has been so long neglected 
by travelers who seek the high hills for their 
summer outing. You can make the tour of 
Switzerland in a short summer vacation. 
You could roam for many summers through 
the Selkirks and the Rockies, and there 
would still be towering peaks on which your 
eyes had never rested, sweeping mountain- 
sides untouched by your feet. 

You can travel across Switzerland in five 
or six hours. In five or six hours on the 
fastest trains you cannot get through the 
foot-hills of this tremendous land. You 
cannot stand off from it and look at it as 
a whole. You cannot see it from railroad 
trains, though the railroad, as it winds 
through the deep valleys, opens many a 
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noble vista. For the men who build rail- 
roads are not drawn to the mountain 
heights. They follow the watercourses, and 
water seeks the lowest levels. So drop off 
at Glacier in the Selkirks, at Lake Louise, 
at Téte Jaune or Jasper Park in the Rockies, 
at Banff or Field, and spend a few weeks 
or months in a vast mountain wilderness. 

Mount Robson, Canada’s highest peak, 
is in the center of an alpine playground 
that is not excelled by anything you will 
find in Europe. The lakes have all the 
color of those in the Tyrol, the valleys are 
wide and strewn with flowers. This Cana- 
dian Switzerland is practically virgin terri- 
tory opened up by the most modem of 
transcontinental railways. 

Do not think that you must be a trained 
mountaineer to love the great hills and 
drink in the wonder of their crisp, clear 
solitudes. There is balm here for every 
man; there is virginal cleanness, a breath- 
ing loneliness that is an ever-new inspita- 
tion. Arthur Coleman, who is to this land 
what John Muir is to the mountain coun- 
try of the South, has this advice to give: 


It is worth while to put on warm, strong clothes 
and hob-nailed shoes, and fill your lungs with 
mountain air in a scramble up the snow-fields to 
see how the glacial machinery works—machinery 
which thousands of years ago shaped almost the 
whole surface of Canada. 


You pass through glorious flower-grown, 
bee-humming lowlands, mounting slowly 
upward into forests, until at last the trees 
cease and you are at the timber-line; with 
glimpses of dim blue valleys and shining 
lakes far below you. 


Here the three Rocky Mountain heathers spread 
soft, thick carpets between stiff bushes only a 
few feet high, but with trunks a foot through, 
so buffeted have they been by the storms of 
centuries. The rows of dwarfed spruces leaning 
back against some rock ledge give fine shelter for 
the mountain goats, wisps of whose white wool 
cling to the.stubborn branches. 

Then come cliffs and rocky slopes and grassy 
or sedgy uplands—the true “alps,” as the word 
is used in Switzerland—where mountain sheep or 
goats pasture and wild flowers grow by the mil- 
lion, blue ones such as lupines, gentians, fox- 
gloves, and forget-me-nots; yellow ones such as 
adder-tongues, columbines, and a multitude of 
starry composite flowers; the red or orange Indian 
paint-brush; and white flowers innumerable. You 
have reached the edge of the snow rapidly melting 
on a July day under a sun that is hot even on 
high mountains. The plants just freed from their 
winter covering are all bursting into bloom to- 
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gether; bees are humming, butterflies lazily flutter 
past, and a humming-bird poises over a blossom; 
for it is spring at these altitudes, and there is a 
whole season’s work to be done, seeds ripened and 
all, before autumn comes in September with its 
snow-storms burying all under the white silence 
of a nine-months winter again. 

It is a thrilling experience to set foot at last on 
midsummer snow sweeping upward toward the 
higher summits, snow that never entirely melts. 

While one gazes entranced at the array of lakes 
and valleys, of snow-fields and dark cliffs, the 
wind rises, and mountains to the west put on a 
cap of cloud. This grows and darkens, and pres- 
ently a mantle of mist sweeps up with the wind; 
the sun is dimmed, and in a few minutes the 
wide world is shut out by a blizzard. We must 
make our way down to lower levels where sleet 
whitens the closing flowers, and then through a 
belt of rain-swept hillside into the valley, where 
the sun may still be shining hotly. 


This is the roof of Canada. Far to the 
westward are Puget Sound and all the 
splendid waters about Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert, where you can cruise, sym- 
mer after summer, in complete safety and 
unwearying content. And still farther to 


the west and north lies the vast wonderland 
of Alaska, with its towering mountains and 
huge glaciers, its labyrinth of deep fiords 


and lonely islands. 

Returning eastward by one of the great 
transcontinental railways, you come swiftly 
into the lake country of the lower levels— 
lakes of all shapes and sizes, and queer- 
sounding Indian names, but alike in beauty 
and new-washed freshness. All the way 
through to the St. Lawrence you are with- 
in a few hours’ ride of streams and lakes 
where there are millions of trout and fight- 
ing bass that have never seen the flick and 
wimple of a man-made fly cast by a six- 
ounce rod. 

Almost anywhere between the mountains 
and the St. Lawrence you can unship your 
canoe and rod and set forth to find rest and 
sport. And as you skirt the northern shores 
of the Great Lakes you come swiftly into 
the highlands of Ontario, which were de- 
signed to be the playground of a people. 
The Muskoka region, the Lake of Bays, 
Temagami, Simcoe, Rideau Lakes and 
Rideau River, Algonquin Park—you can 
scarcely go wrong in that broad country. 

And so ends the “ grand tour” of our 
outdoors of America. “Here and there 
has England helped me,” said Robert 
Browning. Here and there your country 
will help you, if you go out and see it. 
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BY MARGARET BUSBEE SHIPP 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. M. ASHE 


F course some things are better 
in Porto Rico under the Amer- 
icans—like schools. When I 
was a little girl there were 


| | “only one, two, three, four 
———=s schools in this town, and two 


of those no good at all. And one very high 
pay.” Pastora emphasized it by counting 
off the three offending schools on her up- 
held fingers. “Now there are many 
schools all over the island. All children 
may get taught.” 

The little dressmaker paused to snip off 
a seam around Miss Philippa’s armhole. 

“ The commerce has increased remarka- 
bly,” suggested Miss Philippa. 

“ So I am many, many times told.” Pas- 
tora’s shrug dismissed commerce as a minor 
matter. ‘“ And the mail is much better. A 
long time ago it was very hard to send 
away to buy things which were not here. 
Now it is easy. You do not go to his home 
and hunt the man to send off your money, 
and wait a very long time, and then what 
you have sent for perhaps does not come 
at all. Never! Now all is done at the 
post-office, and very quick. Also the 
Americans make more roads.” 

“ Then if the mail and the roads and the 
commerce and the schools are improved, 
why do you have the pictures of the King 
and Queen of Spain in your bedroom?” de- 
manded Miss Philippa, who was earnestly 
and blunderingly trying to understand the 
people among whom she had cast her lot. 

Pastora took it up eagerly. Her hands 
clasped together, her dark eyes glowed. 

“* But some things were much, much bet- 
ter under Spain! Mails and schools and— 
how do you say?—com-merce better under 
United States, yes. But stockings were 
cheaper under Spain, and lasted longer, 
too—lasted much longer!” 


It was useless to argue about this point 
of view with any one who could hold it, 
but Miss Philippa went to work. The only 
result was that when she left the dress- 
maker’s Pastora cut every flower in the 
tiny patio and filled a vase under King 
Alfonso’s picture, meanwhile resolving that 
her little sister Innocencia should never, 
never go to the Mission School. 

The spirit of antagonism which Miss 
Philippa seemed to arouse was the only 
visible result of her two years of mission 
work in one of the larger Porto Rican 
towns. Her girlhood and young woman- 
hood had been dedicated to the care of an 
invalid mother, and after the latter’s death 
she has responded to a call for workers in 
the new field of Porto Rico. 

She knew no life but that of her native 
American village, where her friends and 
herself were members of the same church, 
where the men for the most part were mem- 
bers of the same political party, where the 
women exchanged recipes and patterns and 
made over their clothes oftener than they 
made over their ideas, and where a blind 
guest at the table could not have told by 


“the food or the conversation whether he 
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was at tea with Mrs. Bradford or Mrs. 
Tichnor. With this training, she had come 
to the bright, colorful island where sum- 
mer smiles always in the blue skies and 
green valleys and on the lips of its people. 
The mission house, shaded at the rear 
by mangos and ceibas, was built on a 
hill overlooking the cane-fields. and the 
palm-fringed harbor; but the sunlit beauty 
of the roadway, where the flamboyants met 
overhead in a flaming arch, or the soft 
allure of the tropical night, fragrant with 
daturas and jasmines and night-blooming 
cereus, held small solace for Miss Philippa, 
engrossed in her struggle to save souls. 
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Temperance, sobriety of speech and 
dress, strict observance of the Sabbath— 
the impeccable standards which she felt 
need only to be presented to bring convic- 
tion—whom had she convinced of these in 
her two years of service? One might as 
well hope that running water would keep 
the shape of a vessel which had a little 
while held it. 

“ Miss Philippa, don’t you think you are 
somewhat harsh?” one of the American 
women dared to suggest to her. Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott had just bought some baskets 
made by the pupils, so she thought it might 
be a good time to introduce the subject. 
“ There’s dancing, for instance. W"®*; the 
Porto Ricans are born dancers. The very 
feet of the babies twinkle. Their native 
dance is as quaint as our old-fashioned 
minuet, yet you cut out dancing and offer 
no amusement in its place.” 

“ There could be church sociables,” said 
Miss Philippa austerely. 

“There could,” replied Mrs. McDer- 
mott, rising; “ but I think we need to re- 
member the wisdom of William James. 
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‘ The first thing to learn in intercourse with 
others is non-interference with their own 
peculiar ways of being happy.’ ” 

Miss Philippa rose and faced her visitor, 
gripping her courage, yet trembling slight- 
ly, because she liked this sweet young 
woman. 

“IT am going to speak plainly to you, 
Mrs. McDermott. It is our own American 
men and women who make the work harder. 
If you and Mr. Mi earots were in the 
States, you would n_ disregard S y 
you do here.” ete - t.. 

“Tkat is true,” admitted Mrs. 
mott; “but there is no church of 
nomination here, and it’s George’s only free 
day, so we make a habit of taking a long 
jaunt in the car. I am honestly sorry if it 
makes anything harder for you.” 

The gentleness in her voice touched Miss 
Philippa’s heart, but duty came first. 

“Then when you organized that do- 
mestic science class, I hoped for great re- 
sults from your influence on these women. 
The other day one of them told me how 
much her husband liked a rum omelet 
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you had taught her to make!” Miss Phi- 
lippa waved her hand toward the walls, 
where a series of pictures showed the havoc 
made by the Demon Rum. “If I teach 
them temperance, and you train them to 
cook even an egg with rum—” 

Mrs. McDermott might have replied 
with some exasperation that she had showed 
the class half a dozen omelets, but a light 
knock interrupted, and one of the scholars 
entered the room. 


~* He was one of the older boys, courteous 


per appeauiy in voice, mel- 
ancholy dark eyes, flashing white and 
a smile. He handed Miss Phi- 
lippa a folded sheet, bowed deferentially, 
and went out. Miss Philippa opened it and 
glanced over it ruefully. 

“Wrong again! Manuel seems unable 
to understand the simplest problems; and 
yet he tries so hard.” 

At the bottom he had written: 


Remember always that I am not a mathema- 
tician. I am an aviator. 


Mrs. McDermott laughed at the excuse 
and forgot the omelet. 

“ He wants to be an aviator,” explained 
Miss Philippa. ‘“ That is why he goes to 
school. He hopes next year to enter the 
new college, and then to go to the States 
to study aviation. He works more faith- 
fully than any scholar I have, but his pre- 
vious training has been poor. He began 
to look so pale that I inquired into it, and 
found that he studied late at night. I 
forbade it, and he said in his odd, theatrical 
way: ‘My father and my mother know 
hunger that I may learn. I must study 
that I may sooner fly.’ Then he put his 
hand on his breast and said: ‘J have it in 
my heart to fly.’ Recess is over, Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott. Would you care to hear the 
little ones recite?” 

Mrs. McDermott smiled assent and fol- 
lowed Miss Philippa into the schoolroom, 
where the primary class stood in a strag- 
gling row, and gazed at the visitor with 
shy, bright eyes. Miss Philippa could not 
resist the temptation of showing them off, 
in her pride that they had finished learning 
an English jingle. A tot piped out eagerly: 


“ Over in the meadow, in the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother toad and her little toadie one. 
‘Wink!’ said the mother. 
‘I wink,’ said the one; 
So she winked and she blinked, in the sand, in the 
sun.” 
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So it continued through the two, threes, 
and fours, until five children stood up for 
the next verse: 


“ Over in the meadow in a snoog beehive 
Lived a mother honey-bee and her little honeys 
five. 
‘Booze!’ said the mother. 
*We booze,’ said the five; 
So they boozed and they boozed in the snoog 
beehive.” 


Choking back her laughter over the mal- 
apropos Spanish “u”, Mrs. McDermott 
beat a hasty retreat. Miss Philippa knew 
that Mrs. McDermott’s sense of the incon- 
gruows would unite the “ boozing” bees 
and her protest over the rum omelet into 
a joke which would ripple all through the 
little American colony. 

“Tf I’ve done no good, I’ve furnished 
the young people here with a lot of amuse- 
ment,” she said to herself; Sut her thin 
lips were compressed into a line of pain. 


II 


TuoucH Miss Philippa hated the dirt 
and the laziness and the irresponsibility of 
the country of mafiana, and deprecated the 
gaiety of spirit which she felt could only 
spring from volatile natures, she agonized 
over the immortal souls of the Porto 
Ricans. She feared that many of these 
care-free, childlike people might be in- 
cluded in the damnation of the heathen. 
She scraped and stinted and half starved 
herself, giving back to the needs of the 
work every penny she could spare. 

It was natural that one who was so over- 
burdened with the letter of her creed that 
she lost the illumination of its spirit should 
put great stress upon tests. Most of her 
scholars bothered very little over their an- 
nual examinations, but Miss Philippa was 
cold with apprehension over the final test 
by which the year’s work was to stand or 
fall. The primary classes had oral examina- 
tions, and acquitted themselves so credita- 
bly that she was much comforted, though 
the real ordeal lay with the upper class. 
Of the older scholars, those who passed 
their examinations could enter college. 

History came first, and Miss Philippa 
could not go to sleep that night until she 
had read every paper. On the whole, she 
was well pleased with the result. History 
appealed to Manuel’s vivid imagination; 
he had a leaning toward heroes and blood 
and tragedy. The others contented them- 
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selves with the plain statement that Charles 
I had his head chopped off, one adding the 
explanation that it was done by Queen 
Elizabeth because she was mad with his 
wife, Mary Queen of Scots; but Manuel 
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could conscientiously make them.” Miss 
Philippa did not have a very easy con- 
science. “ There is one principle that I 
wish to impress upon you again. The boy 
who cheats grows into a man who cheats, 















































“ MANUEL, YOU MAY TAKE YOUR R BOOK AND PAPERS AND LEAVE THE ROOM!” 


gave a pen portrait of the execution that 
fairly dripped with gore. Miss Philippa 
blue-penciled two pages as irrelevant, and 
drew a heavy line through his statement 
that the executioner wiped the bloody 
sword against his own beard and muttered, 
“ Carajo!” 

She made a distressing discovery in José 
Gomez’s paper. He was the idiest boy in 
the class, but all his answers were sus- 
piciously accurate. Could it be possible 
that one of her pupils was cheating? 

Next morning, when the boys took their 
places for the algebra examination, she 
spoke gravely: 

“T hope every scholar in this class will 
pass, and the questions are as easy as I 


who lies, who steals. Cheating in an ex- 
amination is lying, because you deliberate- 
ly deceive, and it is stealing, because you 
steal the work of some one else’s brain and 
pretend it is your own. An honest boy 
would rather die than cheat.” 

Polite chorus of assent from all the stu- 
dents, the loudest being José Gomez. Miss 
Philippa did not notice how anxious was 
the look in Manuel’s big, dark eyes. 

Silence for an hour, except for the 
scraping of feet, the rustling of papers, 
the restless movements of young bedies 
that the waving palms in the patio seemed 
to beckon outdoors. 

Miss Philippa was called outside by a 
vociferous vendor of alligator-pears, and 
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was detained several minutes. It was by 
the merest chance, and with no thought of 
spying, that she happened to enter the 
schoolroom by the door at the rear end. 

She felt as if her heart gave a great leap 
and then stopped beating. Manuel, on 
whom she counted most, whose affection 
and loyalty she believed she had won— 
Manuel was furtively copying a problem 
from a book half hidden between his knees! 

Miss Philippa’s voice rang clear and 
cold, as was her way when she faced a hard 
duty. 

“ Manuel, you may take your book and 
papers and leave the room!” 

He put his hand to his heart as if shot. 
She was accustomed to his melodramatic 
gestures, but his eyes stabbed her. They 
were pleading and terrified, like a dumb 
beast at the shambles. Then he bowed, 
first to her and then to his schoolmates. 

“ Adios!” 

To show his sympathy with the culprit, 
Alfredo Ramirez called out cheerfully: 

“ Hasta luego!” 

Manuel’s somber eyes met those of his 
friend. 

“ Adios,” he repeated quietly, and went 
out with his book and papers. 

Again Miss Philippa took the desk; 
again silence and order. A light breeze 
rippled through the almond-trees and the 
royal palms; the bougainvillea on the 
patio wall was a sheet of rosy purple; the 
pale pink lilies, which had greeted the sun- 
rise like dewy heralds of dawn, hung wilted 
at noon. The tropical noon laid its spell 
of lassitude and stillness everywhere, save 
for the incongruous scraping of erasers and 
sharpening of pencils. 

When half an hour had passed, Alfredo 
rose abruptly, came up to the teacher’s 
desk, and laid his paper on it. 

“ Have you finished already?” she asked 
in surprise. 

The boy did not reply in his halting 
English, but in Spanish, as he did when he 
was in great earnest. 

“T must go find Manuel. I cannot finish 
my examination now. I will come back to 
do so, if it is permitted.” 

Miss Philippa did not grasp his meaning. 

“Tt is not permitted to stop in the mid- 
dle of an examination and then come back 
to it. You can see Manuel afterward.” 

“ But then it may be very late. I knew 
a boy who went to the United States last 
year, and he could not pass the examina- 
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tions of the great college. He came back 
to Porto Rico, and he told his mother that 
hundreds and hundreds of boys were in 
that college, but he did not have sense 
enough to enter it, and so he was only a 
fool. Then he went into his room and shot 
himself. And I did not like the way Man- 
uel said ‘ Adios.” I keep on thinking—” 

Miss Philippa could not wait to hear 
more. 

“T will go with you.” She turned to the 
class: “I must leave you to finish your 
examination alone. I depend upon you to 
do it without help from one another, just 
as if I were here.” 

She said it automatically. How little 
the scrawling figures meant in comparison 
with any one of her boys—with Manuel! 


Ill 


WHEN they reached the wretched place 
at which the boy boarded, her fears were 
confirmed by the crowd of peons and chil- 
dren congregated outside. An American 
chauffeur, who had halted his car on the 
outskirts of the crowd, told her that a boy 
in the house “ was having a kind of a fit, 
and they said he’d taken poison.” 

“ Wait here for me,” she commanded. 

The crowd gave way for her, comment- 
ing among themselves that for the first 
time she had appeared on the street with- 
out her rusty crape bonnet. 

She hurried into the house. On the 
floor lay a hideous caricature of Manuel, 
with the head bent backward, the face 
livid, the eyeballs staring, the corners of 
the mouth drawn back in a ghastly grin— 
the risus sardonicus of strychnin poisoning. 

Charging the frightened woman of the 
house and Alfredo not to touch the boy, 
and to permit no one to enter the room, 
Miss Philippa ran back to the car and or- 
dered its driver to speed her to Dr. 
Barrett’s. 

Afterward, she remembered but con- 
fusedly the events of the next few hours— 
the swift flight back to Manuel; the doc- 
tor quietly taking charge of the situation; 
the stomach-pump, the emetics, the fruity 
odor of amyl-nitrate; the recurring con- 
vulsions, the periods of utter relaxation and 
heavy sweats; and, most terrible of all, the 
acute consciousness in the boy’s eyes. And 
always the doctor was working on, tireless- 
ly, ceaselessly, but unhopefully. 

Even when all this had faded into a 
blurred nightmare, every detail of the 
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piteous poverty of Manuel’s room was 
photographed in her memory. From that 
mean place, with its rickety cot, its tiny, 
cracked mirror, its nails to hang clothing, 
how had he come to school so immaculately 
clean? In those dingy and dirty surround- 
ings, where the smells were foul and the 
sights were sordid, where the one window 
looked on a filthy alley, how had he kept 
his fresh enthusiasm, how did he “ have it 
in his heart to fly ”’? 


The. next morning, while Manuel slept \j 
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and the doctor sat by his side, Miss Phi- 
lippa went to the Mission House to get some 
necessary things. On her desk were laid 
the examination papers, neatly folded and 
bearing the signed indorsements: 


I have neither given nor received aid. 


It was in those two days and nights of 


HER FEARS WERE CONFIRMED BY THE CROWD 
OF PEONS AND CHILDREN 


vigil that Miss Philippa learned to pray. 
It had been her custom to repeat the de- 
corous petitions of the book of family de- 
votions which her mother had used, until 
it would have seemed incongruous to make 
in the morning a prayer which belonged to 
the evening’s order. Standing afar off in 
abasement of spirit, she came nearer in 
understanding to the infinite compassion 
and love of God. She began to comprehend 
the vision of the apostle of old: 


And he carried me away in the spirit to a great 
and high mountain, and showed me that great 
city, the holy Jerusalem. . . . She had a wall 
great and high, and had twelve gates; on the east 
three gates; on the north three gates; on the south 
three gates; and on the west three gates. 


So must the gates be equally open to the 
pilgrim from the east or the west or the 
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north or the south. To lead the child from 
the south in the way appointed for the man 
from the north was not her task, but to 
teach little feet to walk without stumbling 
in their own wide and wonderful road. 

The woman with whom he boarded told 
Miss Philippa that Manuel had come into 
her room and said: 

“T am sent away from school because I 
am a cheater, and it is better, my teacher 
said, for one to be a dead cheater and not 
again steal from his book. And if I did 
not steal from my book, I could not get 
into the college next year, and it was for 
nothing that my mother went hungry. Tell 
her I am sorry, and give my brother my 
neckties and the small air-ship I made, 
which will not fly yet.” 

Then he had turned to go, but at the 
door he had fallen in a convulsion. 

Manuel’s father came in the next day, 
but he could not stay, because he could 
not be spared from the work which sup- 
ported his family. He had walked eighi 
miles. He was very humble in Miss 
Philippa’s presence, and accepted his son’s 
condition with the apathetic resignation of 
the poor. In talking with him, Miss Phi- 
lippa learned what denial it had meant to 
the family to spare Manuel’s earnings when 
he was old enough to work; and with the 
knowledge came an understanding of the 
boy’s terror lest his failure should frustrate 
the sacrifices his family had made. 

“ Why, it might have been the finest part 
of him, the most sensitive, grateful part, 
that drove him into cheating, wrong as it 
was,” Miss Philippa reasoned to herself. 

She did not know that for her to have 
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recognized any point of view but her own 
was as wonderful in its way as Manuel’s 
recovery. 

At the end of the third day Dr. Barrett 
spoke the most beautiful words that she 
had ever heard: 

“T believe it will be safe to move our 
patient to the Mission House to-morrow.” 


IV 


Tuat was three years ago. Perhaps the 
Mission House seems a more cheerful place 
because the vines and flowers have had 
time to grow in the big play-garden; per- 
haps it is because the children are en- 
couraged to romp and play there. And 
always Miss Philippa seems to be watch- 
ing, learning, trying to understand. So, 
somehow, they have learned to understand 
her. The littlest girl is quite confidently 
bringing her doll to be dressed, and In- 
nocencia, Pastora’s sister, is holding up her 
embroidery for an expected word of praise. 

Miss Philippa knows the happiness and 
compensation of service which she sees 
bearing fruit; but there is a member of the 
central board who thinks that it is the de- 
teriorating effect of the tropics which 
makes her keep every penny of her salary. 
Her self-denials are not less, however, for 
the money has been saved for Manuel, who 
is in the States learning to be an aviator, 
and whose youthful, vivid letters form a 
great joy in her life. 

Sometimes Manuel writes in a burst of 
gratitude of all she has done for him, but 
he never dreams that it was he who 
“saved” Miss Philippa. She was worth 
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an HE chief of the United States “Thereby spoiling my vacation,” 
J WY Secret Service had been sum- tered Drummond. 
moned to Philadelphia by a “Only two men know the combination 
telegram from Mr. Hamlin, to the vault door,” continued Bosbyshell, 
Assistant Secretary of the ‘and they are above suspicion. One of 
Treasury. Upon reaching his them has been in the employ of the gov- 
destination, he found Mr. Preston, director ernment nearly fifty years, and the other 
of the United States Mint, and Superin-_ is his assistant. But even these two men 
tendent Bosbyshell awaiting him. cannot get inside the iron grille which 
“Tt seems impossible, Drummond,” said guards the gold in the interior of the vault, 
the latter, wasting no time upon omg for they do not know how the inner door 
nary greetings, “ but some one got opens. The necessary combination is a 
away with about a hundred and thie secret entrusted to two other men. So, 
thousand dollars of e government’s . you see, the men who can get inside the 
money. Seven hundred pounds of gold is vault cannot enter the grille, and the men 
missing, and there’s not a trace to show who can manipulate the grille door cannot 
how it went. The vault doors haven’t been get into the vault.” 
tampered with; the combination of the “ Besides,” interpolated Director Pres- 
grille inside the vault is intact; but fifty ton, “ there is the fact that the grille door 
bars of gold are gone!” was sealed with the government stamp 
The speaker mopped his brow in per- when we entered the vault yesterday. Ap- 
plexity and excitement, but Chief Drum- parently no one had been inside the grille 
mond seemed to be rather bored by the re- since it had been legitimately entered.” 
cital. If the gold was missing, it must “How much gold did you say was miss- 
have been stolen, and there was probably ing?” asked Drummond. 
some simple manner in which to account “ Seven hundred pounds —fifty of 
for its disappearance. It was unfortunate about fourteen pounds each,” answered 
that he had to forego his vacation in order Bosbyshell. “ That’s another problem that 
to solve this problem; but there was noth- defies explanation. How could one man 
ing to do but find the key to the mystery, carry away all that gold without being 
for only then could he continue his in- “seen? He would need a dray to cart it 
terrupted trip to the Maine woods. off, and we’re very careful about what 
“When did you miss the gold?” he goes out of the Mint. There’s a guard at 
asked. the front door all the time, and no one 
“Late yesterday afternoon,” replied leaves here with a package of any kind 
Bosbyshell. “I recently gave orders that until it has been examined and passed.” 
all the gold in the Mint was to be weighed. Requesting that his identity and mission 
Nothing wrong was discovered until we should be kept secret, Drummond said that 
reached Vault 8, but there fifty bars were he would like to examine Vault 8 himself. 
missing. I wired Washington and asked to Accordingly, Henry S. Cochrane, official 
have you sent here at once.” weigher at the Mint, one of the two men 
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who knew how to open the vault door, 
was sent for and instructed to work the 
combination. 

For some reason Cochrane was unable 
to work the lock, and his assistant weigher, 
a man named Robbins, had to be sum- 
moned. Within a few moments after his 
arrival, the big door swung back and ‘the 
trio of government officials entered the 
vault. 

“ Has the combination to this door been 
changed recently?” Drummond asked 
Robbins. 

“ No, sir,” replied the assistant weigher, 
“ not for some time.” 

Inside the vault Drummond found that 
the door to the grille had been taken from 
its hinges, in order to facilitate the work 
of the men who had been weighing the 
gold. To see how the vault ordinarily 
looked, the chief requested that the door 
should be placed in its usual position. 
Cochrane was directed to do this, and he 
set the door up level with the floor. 

“Ts that the way the door always 
hangs? ” inquired Drummond. 

“ Yes, sir,’ answered Cochrane. 

“ Then why,” demanded the chief, “ do 
not the hinges on the door correspond with 
the hinge-bolts on the grill? Hang it in 
place, and let’s see how it looks.” 

With a muttered exclamation that he was 
too old to be so particular about trifles, 
Cochrane removed his coat and hung the 
heavy door in place. Something that 
Drummond noted about the old man’s at- 
tire made him smile grimly. At the first 
opportunity, he examined the grille on 
either side of the door. When he finally 
left the vault, he wore a smile of satisfac- 
tion which seemed to say that his trip to 
Maine was only deferred for a short time. 

Upon returning to Bosbyshell’s office, 
Drummond informed the superintendent 
that he would be back later in the day 
“with some important news.” When he 
returned, he brought with him three Secret 
Service men attached to the Philadelphia 
office. He immediately sent for Cochrane, 
and, when the official weigher entered, ar- 
rested him on a charge of robbing the 
government. 

When the old man started to protest, 
Drummond silenced him with a _per- 
emptory— 

“T’ve got the goods on you! I know 
how you got the gold out of the grille and 
the vault; I know how you removed it 
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from the Mint, and how you melted it up 
at home. What you did with it after that I 
don’t know, but if you want the govern- 
ment to be lenient you’d better tell me 
right away.” 

Convinced that his method of operation 
had been discovered, Cochrane confessed 
that he had taken the gold from the vault, 
the door to which he had opened without 
difficulty. He had never been inside the 
grille, and had no knowledge of the com- 
bination to that door. 

“That wasn’t necessary,” he explained. 
“T used a long piece of bent wire to dis- 
lodge the gold bars from the tops of the 
piles in which they were stacked, and then 
pulled the ingots out underneath the door 
of the grille.” 

“T thought as much when you placed 
the door flush with the floor,” remarked 
Drummond. 

“T carried the gold bars out, one at a 
time, in the pockets of my trousers, which 
I had enlarged for the purpose,” continued 
Cochrane. “I melted the gold when I got 
home, and sold it back to the government. 
That’s all there is to tell.” 

When Cochrane had been led away, Di- 
rector Preston and Superintendent Bosby- 
shell immediately demanded how Drum- 
mond had solved the problem so quickly. 

“ By observation,” replied the chief, 
picking up his valise. “I suspected Coch- 
rane when he was unable to open the yault 
door. That pointed to nervousness and a 
guilty conscience. Then I noted that his 
suspenders were very broad and his trou- 
sers abnormally large around the waist. A 
number of scratches on the grille near the 
door gave me a clue to the manner in 
which the gold had been abstracted from 
the cage. Cochrane’s trousers showed how 
he had carried it out of the building. The 
rest was merely corroborative. I found 
that strange bluish lights had been obh- 
served on the ceiling of one of the rooms in 
Cochrane’s home; one of my men located 
the tailor who had enlarged the old man’s 
trousers, and another discovered that your 
official weigher had been speculating in 
stocks. That’s all there was to it; but the 
old man knew that I had the goods on him, 
and that it was useless for him to try to 
play innocent.” 

With that Drummond started for the 
door, only to be stopped by Director 
Preston’s inquiry as to where he was going. 

“On my vacation, which you interrupted 
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this morning,” replied the chief of the 


Secret Service. 
II 


Tuts is only one of the many intricate 
problems of criminology which have been 
solved by Uncle Sam’s deteotive experts. 
Not all of them have been disposed of so 
quickly by any means, but in a great 
majority of instances the offenders have 
been caught and brought to justice. 

The long arm of the government takes 
no cognizance of time or distance. When 
a man commits a crime against the United 
States, he can never feel really safe during 
the rest of his life. He may steal from a 
corporation and escape undetected; he 
may rob an individual and be forgiven; 
but the government is always alert, never 
forgets, and seldom forgives. Sooner or 
later the criminal is practically certain to 
be caught. 

Such, for example, was the case of Mil- 
ton Raine, one of the small army of men 
who have not considered it a crime to de- 
fraud the government by applying for a 
pension to which they had no right. Raine 
sent in his application from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, stating that he had served for 
three years in the Civil War. The papers 
were referred to the War Department, 
where it was found that a man named Mil- 
ton Raine had been in the Federal Army, 
but had died nearly twenty years before. 

Accordingly, one of the pension in- 
spectors was sent West to arrest Raine and 
see that he was properly punished for his 
attempted fraud. The offender, however, 
got wind of the fact that the Pension 
Bureau had discovered his application to 
be false, and, with rare presence of mind, 
he committed suicide. 

At least, his clothes were found on the 
bank of the Missouri River, together with 
a note saying that he preferred to die rather 
than be arrested by the detective who was 
then on his way from Washington. The 
inspector, convinced that Raine had really 
killed himself, although the body was never 
recovered, returned to Washington, and 
the incident was closed. 

Eight years later there came a letter to 
the chief examiner of the Pension Bureau 
from the postmaster at St. Joseph, stating 
that a Mme. Tondeau, in Seattle, had 
written asking for information concerning 
Milton Raine. The postmaster, remem- 
bering that Raine was supposed to have 


committed suicide to avoid arrest, sent the 
letter to Washington. 

Pension agents on the Pacific coast were 
at once detailed to find out how much 
Mme. Tondeau knew about Raine. The 
woman, whose ostensible business was 
clairvoyancey, but who apparently relied 
upon blackmail for most of her income, ad- 
mitted under pressure that she had met 
Raine, under the name of Campbell, some 
months before; that he had mentioned 
living in St. Joseph, and that the name 
Milton Raine was tattooed on his shoulder. 

When Raine visited the fortune-teller’s 
that evening, he found two pension agents 
waiting for him, and he is now doing time 
in the Federal penitentiary for attempting 
to defraud the government. 


III 


Wuite Uncle Sam supports only one 
separate detective organization—the Secret 
Service — practically every department of 
the government has its own “ special 
agents”’ for the detection of crime and 
criminals. 

The postal inspectors guard the mail 
with such care that only one piece out of 
every five million is lost. The special 
agents of the State Department handle the 
underground diplomatic affairs of the 
United States abroad, and keep Washing- 
ton in touch with the news of foreign 
capitals. The revenue agents of the 
Treasury Department watch the payment 
of duties on all liquors and cigars. The 
agents of the Department of Justice ferret 
out all infringements of the “ white slave ” 
laws or antitrust statutes. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a body of men to 
detect violations of the Pure Food Act, 
and even the War and Navy Departments 
support their finger-print bureaus. Truly, 
the way of the transgressor against the 
government is akin to the traditional rocky 
road to Dublin. 

Of all these detective bureaus, the most 
elusive is the secret service of the State De- 
partment. That it exists is well known in 
Washington — else how does this govern- 
ment obtain the exact information that it 
undoubtedly possesses in regard to many 
foreign military matters supposed to be 
official secrets? How, to take a specific 
instance, did Washington know that the 
steamer Ypiranga was on its way to Vera 
Cruz loaded with arms and ammunition for 
President Huerta? 
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Whenever the question of spies is 
broached officially in Washington, it is 
blandly averred that this government em- 
ploys no secret agents abroad. The state- 
ment causes the members of the diplomatic 
corps to smile in their capacious sleeves. 
Of course, we employ spies, but, because 
there is a general dislike of the underhand 
methods which this fact implies, we keep it 
dark as far as possible, and try to convince 
the world that we have no one on our pay- 
roll whose name does not appear on the 
official register. But every year the con- 
tingent fund of the State Department is 
used up just the same— and Congress, 
knowing what it does, ‘declines to in- 
vestigate. 

The fact that a German shipment of 
arms was expected in Mexico was known 
in Washington in December, 1913. It is 
understood to have been telegraphed to the 
State Department by a special agent of the 
government in Mexico City, who overheard 
a café conversation to the effect that 
Huerta’s arsenals were practically empty 
and had to be replenished. The shipment 
of arms was to be ordered from Berlin, be- 
cause it was not thought that the Presi- 
dent would dare to interfere with a Ger- 
man ship. 

The special agent did not know when the 
cargo was to be expected, but the American 
embassy at Berlin was instructed to find 
out. It succeeded in doing so, and the 
news of the sailing of the Ypiranga was 
cabled to Washington on the day the ship 
cleared from Bremen. At a cabinet meet- 
ing held the next day, the Atlantic fleet was 
ordered to Mexican waters; and when the 
Ypiranga reached Vera Cruz, she found the 
port in the possession of the United States. 

IV 

THe smuggling cases which have been 
uncovered by the Secret Service officials 
run far up into the thousands, ranging from 
the famous sugar scandal, which involved 
millions of dollars, to the illicit importa- 
tion of laces or small pieces of jewelry. 

The very titles of some of these cases 
bring to mind the adventures of the famous 
detectives of fiction. Consider the possi- 
bilities contained in such romances as 
“ The Matter of the Lajeune Diamonds,” 
“The Adventure of the Miles Pearls,” 
“The Hiding-Place of the Leinkram Em- 
eralds,” or “The Little Affair of Phyllis 
Dodge and Her Jeweled Stomacher.” 
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Among the most interesting smuggling 
cases on record at the Treasury Depart- 
ment are those of the Vaudray jewels and 
of the Von Bissingen diamonds. I have 
disguised the names of the chief actors in 
these affairs, lest I should do injury to the 
feelings of friends and relatives of the cul- 
prits. Neither case involved any very 
large sum, but both baffled the best brains 
of the department for months. 

The Vaudray incident opened up an en- 
tirely new aspect of the smuggling game 
to the treasury officials. All that they 
could find out was that Mrs. Vaudray, a 
wealthy American residing in Paris, would 
invest in a string of valuable pearls, a 
diamond dog-collar, a tiara, or a number 
of unset gems, and set sail for New York. 
Everything connected with the purchase of 
the jewels would be open and aboveboard; 
but when the woman reached the custom- 
house on this side, the jewels would have 
disappeared. The most thorough search 
would fail to bring to light any undeclared 
articles of value. After spending a few 
days in New York, Mrs. Vaudray would 
return to Europe on the same ship on 
which she had come over. 

This continued for more than six months. 
Customs officials tried in vain to discover 
what the woman did with the gems she 
bought on the Rue de Ja Paix. Hemtrunks 
were carefully measured, in an effort to find 
secret hiding-places; the heels of her shoes 
were taken apart, and her hats were thor- 
oughly probed. Nothing was found. 

After several months’ observation, one 
of the government detectives assigned to 
the case noted that every time the woman 
visited New York she engaged the same 
maid, who carried her mistress’s belong- 
ings to the steamer when she sailed for 
Europe, and arranged them in her private 
stateroom. When it was found that Mrs. 
Vaudray always took a stateroom for the 
round trip—from Cherbourg to New York 
and return, instead of one way, as is usual 
—the solution of the problem was easy. 

The next time Mrs. Vaudray came +o 
New York, she was left alone until her 
steamer was about to sail. Then, as the 
maid stepped ashore from the vesse!, she 
was arrested and searched, a diamond 
necklace being found :in her pocket. 

Mrs. Vaudray was then taken into cus- 
tody. She confessed that she had con- 
cealed the jewels under a loose board in 
her stateroom, and that they had been 
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carried ashore by the maid just before the 
ship left its dock. The fact that the 
customs officials paid no attention to pas- 
sengers on outgoing steamers made the suc- 
cess of the plan practically certain. 

Von Bissingen, who was chief officer on 
one of the big ocean liners, struck upon a 
scheme which rivaled Mrs. Vaudray’s in its 
ingenious simplicity. 

For several months, in 1901, the Treas- 
ury Department knew that a number of 
unset diamonds were finding their way into 
this country without the payment of duty. 
The number of the stones was not large, 
but the fact that the supply seemed to be 
steady and regular worried the officials at 
Washington. One of the Secret Service 
operatives, who had had some success in 
the detection of smugglers, was assigned to 
the case, and was instructed to leave noth- 
ing undone which might lead to a discovery 
of the smuggler’s method of operation. 

By carefully watching the arrivals of the 
different liners, the government detective 
determined that the stones were arriving 
on board one of three vessels. A storm at 


sea delayed two of these ships, and the 
fact that the diamonds were reported from 
Maiden Lane shortly after the arrival of 
the third proved that the gems had formed 


part of her undeclared cargo. 

When this vessel returned to New York 
on her next trip, she was searched from 
stem to stern. All the passengers who had 
crossed on the previous voyage were in- 
spected; every box and package in the hold 
was measured and tapped; but not a clue 
was obtained as to the hiding-place of the 
diamonds. 

The customs officials finally directed that 
the captain of the vessel and his officers 
should be searched. In spite of emphatic 
protests and threats of appeals to Washing- 
ton, the officers were herded into the little 
room at the end of the pier, and the ex- 
amination began. 

While the captain was denouncing the 
search as an outrage, the Secret Service 
man in charge of the case noted that his 
cigar had gone out. Finding no matches 
in his pocket, he asked the man next to him 
—Von Bissingen, chief officer of the ship— 


for a light. Von Bissingen produced a box * 


of matches and handed them to the de- 
tective, who struck one and started to light 
his cigar. 
It was only then that he noted that the 
chief officer had a large German pipe in 
6 


his mouth, but that no light glowed in the 
deep bowl. The smuggler’s secret sudden- 
ly flashed across the detective’s brain. 
With a single movement he seized the pipe 
and rapped the bowl upside down on the 
table. A small quantity of tobacco spilled 
out, foflowed by four wads of raw cotton, 
which, when opened, displayed a number 
of unset diamonds. 

Von Bissingen went to the penitentiary. 


V 


Some of the most interesting cases dealt 
with by the Secret Service are connected 
with the revolutions which are almost al- 
ways brewing in some part of Central or 
South America. For example, a conversa- 
tion which was overheard in the grill of 
the old Hotel Arlington in Washington, 
in 1908, led to the discovery of an im- 
pending revolution in Haiti, which was 
halted only by the presence of mind of 
William J. Flynn, now chief of the Secret 
Service. 

Flynn, then attached to the New York 
office, had followed the revolutionists to a 
point where he was certain that a shipment 
of “cement and structural steel” which ~ 
was to go from New York to Port au Prince 
was in reality ammunition for the revolu- 
tionary party. The cases and barrels were 
carefully guarded, however, and the gov- 
ernment officials did not care to run the 
chance of making a serious mistake by 
forcibly examining the shipment against the 
wishes of the consignees. Flynn according- 
ly waited until nightfall; then he pushed 
a heavy packing-case off the ite side 
of the dock, and called loudly for help. 

The men who were guarding the ship- 
ment of “ building materials ” joined in the 
general rush across the wharf, and »Flynn 
had time to pry the tops off a barrel and 
a packing-case before they returned. When 
they did so, they found the detective wait- 
ing for them, an automatic gleaming in his 
hand. The dull light of the dock lamps 
was sufficient to show that the cases were 
filled with row upon row of Krags, and that 
the barrels contained cartridges instead of 
cement. The expected revolution in Haiti 
failed to materialize. 

Flynn also prevented another revolt, this 
time in Venezuela, when he arrested George 
Boyden, professional revolutionist and 
soldier of fortune, in Brooklyn nine or ten 
years ago. Boyden came to the United 
States to try to finance an uprising against 
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Castro. Among his credentials was a com- 
mission which purported to be signed by 
Salinas, the leader of the revolution. 

With the aid of some confederates in the 
street, Flym: distracted Boyden’s attention 
long enough to photograph the signature to 
the commission, and later proved that it 
was a forgery. Boyden was arrested for 
planning to counterfeit Venezuelan money, 
and served a term in prison. 


VI 


PropaBLy the most remarkable disguise 
ever adopted by a government detective 
was that assumed by Revenue Agent Hall 
during his celebrated round-up of the moon- 
shiners in one of the back counties of Ken- 
tucky, a few years ago. 

Hall took the case with the knowledge 
that several men had already failed in the 
same mission, and that three of them had 
lost their lives. He also knew that it would 
be useless for him to try to pass as a na- 
tive; so he secured an old suit of prison 
stripes, had his hair cropped close, and lost 
himself_in the woods. For thirty-six hours 


the detective wandered in search of human 
habitation; and when he finally blundered 
upon a cabin, his disguise had been per- 
fected by innumerable scratches and a 


large amount of dirt collected en route. 

The owner of the cabin gave him shelter 
without suspecting that his guest was a 
revenue officer; and before Hall left, he 
had secured definite information as to the 
location of a large still. When, a few nights 
later, Hall led the raid which broke up 
moonshining in this district, the owner of 
the cabin recognized him, and, in the words 
of the revenue officer, “ cussed for half an 
hour without repeating himself.” 

The work of the postal inspectors usual- 
ly lies in tracing packages or valuable let- 
ters which have been stolen from the mails, 
but there are many instances in which this 
branch of the government service has had 
other problems to solve. 

One of these concerned the robbery of 
a post-office safe in Oklahoma, one of a 
series of crimes which startled the South- 
west a few years ago. Apparently there 
was not the least clue upon which to work. 
The criminals had been careful not to leave 
any finger-prints, and the explosion which 
opened the safe had been so well muffled 
that no one in the vicinity had been aware 
of the robbery untjl the post-office was 
opened for business the following morning. 
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Several hundred dollars in cash and a large 
quantity of stamps had been stolen, and 
for months the government detectives as- 
signed to the case worked without success. 

Some months after the robbery, it was 
noted in Washington that the number of 
stamps used by a certain post-office in 
upper Michigan was far in excess of the 
number sold there. The office reported 
that the sale of stamps had dropped off 
nearly fifty per cent in the past month, al- 
though the mail sent out by a number of 
local factories had increased considerably. 
This pointed to a trade in stamps outside 
the regular channels, and two inspectors 
were sent to look into the matter. 

They found that factories in the Mich- 
igan town had purchased thousands of 
stamps at half price; and, with the aid of 
the men who had bought the stamps, the 
gang responsible for the robberies in the 
Southwest was rounded up. 

In the War and Navy Departments in 
Washington there are two bureaus which 
have had much to do with the capture of 
escaped criminals, and of deserters from 
either of the military services of the United 
States. These are the finger-print bureaus 
of the army and navy, where there are on 
file nearly a quarter of a million prints 
which clearly identify all the men who have 
enlisted within the past twelve years. 

Besides preventing the enlistment under 
another name of a man who has absconded 
from the army or navy, these collections 
serve other useful ends. It was through 
them that the criminal who robbed a bank 
at Upper Marlboro, Maryland, in 1908, 
and who was careless enough to leave the 
print of his thumb on the polished door to 
the safe, was caught when he tried to enlist 
in the navy three years later. It was 
through the government’s finger-print rec- 
ords that the identity of a man murdered 
in San Francisco was discovered, and it was 
with their aid that a New Orleans defaulter, 
who escaped with a large sum of money 
and tried to get into the army when he ran 
out of funds, was brought to justice. 

The big bronze eagle which surmounts 
the building where the finger-print bureaus 
are housed sees farther than the confines 
of Washington. Seattle and Manila; Port- 
land, Maine, and Portland, Oregon; 
Hawaii, Panama, and Porto Rico are alike 
within the reach of the long arm of the 
government, and Uncle Sam has been 
known to stalk his prey around the world. 
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THE MONEY 


BY REINETTE LOVEWELL 





==3| HEN Lydia Norton hung up 
i] the coat of her summer suit 
on the office “tree” at nine 
o’clock in the morning, she re- 
flected pleasantly that this 
was the last day she would 
have to wear that unfashionably cut gar- 
ment. During the noon hour she intended 
to purchase,.the best coat to be found in 
New York for twenty-five dollars. It 
would be a good coat, too, long and warm, 
and perhaps it would have a fur collar; 
for Lydia was a shrewd shopper, and knew 
certain small establishments where a sliding 
scale of prices could, through much con- 
versation and diplomacy, be adjusted to her 
resources. 

The money involved was-represented by 
a pink slip of water-marked paper which 
she had received in the morning mail. 
Twice each year Lydia received such a 
check, the interest on a small mortgage 
which she held. This investment was 
practically all that had come to her from 
her father’s estate, but it helped out her 
salary, and she welcomed its periodical ar- 
rival with rejoicing. Having duly indorsed 
it, she opened up the safe and cashed it from 
the company’s funds before she commenced 
work, tucking it away in an envelope in the 
top drawer of her desk, and locking it care- 
fully in. 

Brabson, manager of the Star Slicing 
Machine Company, came in just as Miss 
Norton was tugging at the ledgers in the 
safe. He was a handsome fellow, with a 
lovable grin and steady eyes, who stood 
six feet in his shoes. 

“ Good morning,” he said in greeting, as 
he bolted into his own partitioned-off stall, 
and closed the door behind him. 

Before he removed either coat or hat he 
pulled his desk phone forward and spoke 
a number into the mouthpiece. 

“This you, Nell?” he said, a moment 
later. “I got your note at the house this 











morning. I’ve been out of town, and I 
honestly forgot all about that date with 
you on Tuesday. I had a lot on my mind. 
What?” 

He listened, his heavy eyebrows drawn 
almost together. When he talked again 
there was a stern note in his deep voice 
which had not been there before. 

“That’s the simple truth, Nellie. 
know I want to come, don’t you?” 

What he heard made him bite his lip. 
Then he said: 

‘““ Well, I’m coming up to-night to see if 
you dare tell me to my face that you don’t 
believe me. Good-by!” 

He hung up the receiver and tossed off 
his hat and coat. In a few moments he 
rose from his desk and went toward the 
dingy outer office. When he paused at the 
threshold, the door of the partition framed 
his big body as closely as a photograph 
without a mat. 

“IT wish you’d open up all the mail and 
sort out the enclosures, Miss Norton,” he 
instructed. ‘“ Three days, is it? What a 
bunch of trouble! You’d better get in the 
habit of opening it when I’m away any 
length of time.” 

He leaned up against her scarred desk 
and played with a paper-weight. 

“I’m going over to the bank with the 
cash I stirred up on my travels,” he went 
on. “ Where’s Hayes? Hasn’t he showed 
up yet?” 

Hayes himself answered the question by 
opening the outer door and uncovering his 
red head in the presence of his superior. 
He was a twelve-dollar-a-week porter, de- 
tailed to the toting and cleaning of ma- 
chines. Incidentally he picked up much 
information regarding the working methods 
of Brabson’s selling force. This dark de- 
tective work bloated his self-esteem like 
a toy balloon. 

“You know the machine Pearson sold 
in Newark to that German delicatessen 


You 
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lady?” he commenced importantly. “ Well, 
he’s been there and told her we’d close out 
the account for thirty dollars cash—and 
she give it to him!” 

“ The son of a gun!” Brabson exploded. 
“ And we can’t do a thing to get those 
fellows! That’s the reason almost every 
specialty salesman on an instalment prop- 
osition is crooked. I suppose we’ll find a 
lot of others—and he’s ducked by this time, 
most likely!” 

“He ain’t been to his room since last 
Tuesday,” Hayes went on. “I was around 
to see. I wanted to find out what he had 
done with No. 41286.” 

The manager grabbed up a package of 
mail and snapped it through his fingers 
like a pack of piaying-cards. His eye fell 
upon a Bridgeport postmark—an envelope 
with a scrawly penciled address. 

“ This looks like that wop outfit up in 
Connecticut. I suppose they are writing 


in to say that they have ‘paid our Mr. 
Pearson in full,’” he commented. 

With a hasty tear, he ripped it open. As 
he read, his eyebrows united savagely. 


Mr. Pearson : 

I am writing you these few lines hoping they 
will come into your hands. I want you to grant 
me a favor. will you please write to me. say 
that every thing went wrong with you and you 
haven’t been able to come and see me. I am 
asking you not for my sake but I want Ma to 
think you were all right. If you knew my feelings 
you would not act so. I cannot think unkindly 
of you somehow. If you had only told me you 
were in another predicament I would have tried 
to help you out with more, but as it is now I’m 
in a hole too. so please Frank grant me this 
small favor. I would like to see you if only for 
a few moments. be kind Frank and write. I 
miss you. 

MAMIE. 

P.S.—Please send my picture back if you don’t 


want it any more. If I don’t hear from you I 
am coming to New York some day. 


“ What do you know about this?” Brab- 
son said, tossing the letter to Miss Norton. 
“If that isn’t the limit! Tl lick the day- 
lights out of that young man, once I lay 
hands on him!” 

He went into his office, picked up his 
hat and set it on his head, flung himself 
into his coat, and went out. 

“T’ll be back in an hour,” he said as he 
closed the door. 

Miss Norton glanced up from the scrawly 
letter and saw him standing on the steps, 


feet well apart, hands in pockets, a great, 
boyish figure of a man. 

She who watched thought, with a little 
pang, how much older she was than he. 
She knew him with the intimacy of two 
years’ close association. She had seen his 
struggles to build up a little business of his 
own; had followed him when things looked 
good and when they looked bad; had re- 
joiced even more than he now that a 
steadily increasing income was paying off 
his obligations and assuring the success of 
his enterprise. 

As he lingered on the steps of the old 
brick building far down toward the East 
River, where they were quartered, she 
dreamed bright dreams of an up-town of- 
fice in a great elevatored building, where 
the manager should have a room with a 
rug and a mahogany desk. She recalled 
with a tender thrill his goodness the day 
she hurt her hand in the drop of the type- 
writer-desk. His touch had been so gentle, 
his eyes so soft with sympathy. 

He was just an overgrown kid, his 
critics said, but his right-hand woman 
loved him for that very buoyancy. The 
dreary days in her own life had alniost 
crushed out all spontaneity of spirit, and 
the infection of his light heart was. like 
sunshine all day long. More than once, 
at times when business was bad and Brab- 
son was “down in the mouth,” she had 
yearned to gather his black, curly head into 
her arms and hug it tight. 

With an accusing realization that she 
had something else to do than watch Bert 
Brabson, she swung around and went to 
work, sweeping the letter from Bridgeport 
into a wicker basket. y 

The manager played for a moment with 
a mongrel puppy that had come fawning 
to his feet, and finally chased the. little 
dog around the corner into a cross street. 
At the side entrance of the building he no- 
ticed that a shipment of machines had been 
left on the sidewalk. He had a storeroom 
in the rear of the office, and he went around 
to investigate, springing up the three steps 
to the door with a single bound. 


II 


Miss Norton, busy at her desk, looked 
up curiously when the door to the street 
opened and a girl came in. 

She was a thin little thing, wearing a 
scanty skirt and cheap silk stockings. A 
dusty black velvet hat sat one-sidedly on 
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her yellow hair, and from its crown there 
rose to a stiff height an absurdly aggressive 
feather. 

“Ts Mr. 
timidly. 

“No, he isn’t here just now,” 
Norton answered in office parlance. 

“He works here, doesn’t he?” pursued 
the caller. 

“ He is one of our salesmen.” 

“T want to find him,” the girl persisted. 
“ T’ve got to' find him. I wrote him a letter 
a few days ago. I wonder did he get it?” 

‘“‘He hasn’t been in for more than a 
week,”’ Miss Norton went on, her eyes ap- 
praising the face of her visitor. 

The girl could not be more than nineteen, 
she decided. Her frightened eyes seemed 
childishly pathetic to the woman in the 
office. 

“ Have you known 
she questioned. 

With the words, an image of that non- 
chalant young defaulter flitted before her 
mind like a “ dream ” on a motion-picture 
film—slick, slender, overdressed, but with 
a way that women loved. 

“It’s just six weeks ago yesterday,” the 
girl answered with tender emphasis. “ Just 
six weeks! He came into the store where 
I worked.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You know,”’ she went on confidentially. 
“We used to go walking in the park by 
the water. It was a great big fall moon, 
and the nights were grand. We never went 
to expensive places, because Frank told me 
he was short of money,” she explained 
naively. 

Miss Norton smiled. 

“T never knew any one just like him,” 
the girl hurried on. “ So—so—oh, I don’t 
know! He wore such nice clothes, and he 
was so polite and interesting. You know, 
he’s awfully ambitious.” 

“ T know he is,” Miss Norton agreed. 

“ And he said I had a fine mind, and 
would be a dandy—partner.”’ 

Her voice dropped on the last word, and 
a flush ran down into the V of her throat, 
which the loose collar revealed. 

“| suppose it was ’most too good to be 
true. When he went off, and didn’t write, 
I didn’t know what to make of it. I 
thought he might be sick. He knew—” 

“What was it he knew?” 

The girl was playing with the silk tassel 
of her blouse. 


Pearson here?” she asked 


Miss 


Mr. Pearson long?” 
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“ That I—you see, I let him take twenty 
dollars I had. He explained how it was 
just like what your company does. He was 
offering discounts to the folks that bought 
machines on time, if they would pay it all 
at once. Money for the use of money— 
and he was going to pay me five dollars for 
the use of that twenty. He said he was 
in a hole, and it would help get him where 
we could—” 

She stopped again, her blue eyes flooded 
with tears. 

“IT can’t understand why he doesn’t let 
me hear from him. He knew I had to have it 
by the fourteenth. The agent won’t wait for 
the rent, and mother’s sick in bed. I don’t 
know what we'll do. Maybe I'll lose my 
place for staying out to-day.” 

“‘ Have you always lived in Bridgeport?” 
Miss Norton asked. 

“Only five months—since my father 
died. We moved down from the country 
then, so I could work.” 

Several pertinent pieces of advice and 
counsel shaped themselves in the mind of 
Lydia Norton. She moved a little nearer 
to the small figure in the guest chair. The 
girl was crying into a wholly inadequate 
handkerchief. Finally the older woman 
spoke. 

“We're opening up a branch of our 
business in South America—in Buenos 
Aires,” she said. “ We’ve sent Mr. Pear- 
son there.” 

The girl started, dropped the wet hand- 
kerchief, and stared incredulously. 

“Way off there! He’s gone?” 

“He sailed Saturday. He’s quite a 
distance out now.” 

“I suppose he was so excited about go- 
ing he—forget all about—me 

“There were a great many things for 
him to attend to, of course.” 

Fresh tears were on the girl’s face, and 
she sobbed catchy, sympathy-awakening 
sobs. 

Miss Norton watched her. At lightning 
speed her mind reviewed the time, year by 
year, since she had been nineteen—since 
she had believed in people, and had trusted 
gay young men with showy clothes and 
polite manners. After a little while she 
put out a hand that had shrunken a bit at 
the knuckles, and laid it on the girl’s soft 
arm. 

“ T’ve got something to tell you that will 
make you feel better,” she said. “ Before 
Mr. Pearson went away, he left twenty- 
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five dollars with me to send to a girl in 
Bridgeport. It’s right here in an envelope 
in my top drawer. I shall have to confess 
that I lost—mislaid—the address. All I 
remember was that it was a Mamie some- 
body—” 

“ Mamie Rogers, 1118 Larchmont Ave- 
nue,” the girl finished. Sparkling points 
appeared in her wet eyes; her lips widened 
into a smile that showed her clean little 
teeth. “Oh, I’m so terribly glad! I knew 
he was all right. I knew it all the time!” 
Then her face suddenly paled. “ But it’s 
so far!” she faltered. “ Will he stay long?” 

“ We are going to keep him there perma- 
nently,”’ Miss Norton replied, with decision 
in her tone. 

“ Probably he will write—I just know 
he will! Only I suppose it will take a long 
time for the letter to get here.” 

“ Yes,” the other woman answered slow- 
ly. “I’m afraid it will take a good while.” 

The girl tucked the bills in the lacy front 
of her blouse. 

“ It would have killed me if I had found 
out he was doing me,” she went on. “ The 
money will fix up everything, but—” 

“ But what?” Miss Norton’s eyes ques- 
tioned. 


“ T guess it was him I wanted, more than 
the money,” Mamie ended mournfully. 


Ill 


WHEN the visitor had gone, Miss Norton 
turned determinedly to the work of filing 
contracts which had been removed for 
reference. 

She had hardly begun when she was in- 
terrupted by the unexpected presence of 
Brabson. He came sauntering in through 
the rear door from the dark storeroom. A 
cobweb hung dustily from his hat. He 
grinned in a sheepish fashion, and Lydia’s 
face turned a deep maroon color. 

“ Well, what do you know about that?” 
he commented, dropping into the chair that 
Mamie Rogers had vacated. 

His bookkeeper could not think of any- 
thing to say. She picked up paper after 
paper unseeingly. 

“T couldn’t help hearing,” he went on. 
“ T saw her through the partition. Looked 
like a nice kid, too.” 

“ She wasn’t more than eighteen or nine- 
teen,” Miss Norton said. 

“ That was a great yarn you pulled off. 
Think of this outfit with a South American 
branch!” 
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He laughed —his infectious, little-boy 
chuckle. Lydia shuffled the contracts des- 
perately, mixing them in hopeless confusion. 

“ Say, Miss Norton, what did you do it 
for? Why did you give her the money, I 
mean?” 

His employee threw back her head with 
spirit. 

“ Because I wanted to, if you must 
know,” she retorted. “I didn’t give it to 
her to save them getting set out on the 
street, or for her sick mother’s sake—I did 
it just so she could keep her little fool 
illusions a while longer. She'll probably 
think the fellow has died down there, when 
she doesn’t hear from him. She’s just that 
kind.” 

“ You seem very sure,” he quizzed. 

“ Well, she is; most women are—until 
they get the real facts knocked into their 
heads.” 

“Most women are that way—trustful?” 
speculated Brabson. “I wonder now!” 

Lydia Norton made no reply. She was 
still working with the contract blanks when 
his hand went out and closed upon her 
nervous fingers with the.tender touch of 
the day when she was hurt. 

“ Ho'd on,” he ordered. “ That was a 
mighty white thing for you to do— you 
with the salary you’re getting here. The 
way business looks now, you’d better put 
an extra five per week on the pay-roll for 
yourself, and here—” He pulled out the 
roll of bills and checks that he was about 
to deposit. “ Here’s that twenty-five. It 
can just as well be charged up to the com- 
pany with the rest of Pearson’s losses. I 
won’t have it any other way.” He tossed 
three bills on the desk. They fell into a 
wire basket. “ Charge it up that way,” he 
ordered. 

She bent above the littered sheets. Brab- 
son seemed in no hurry to go, and after 
a few moments he moved nearer and spoke 
again. 

“Say,” he said, “I want to ask you 
something.” 

In spite of herself she 
curiously. 

“ Do you really think women trust men 
—that way, unselfishly—women in general, 
I mean?” 

“ They trust the man they love,” she re- 
plied, scarcely knowing what she was 
saying. 

“You know,” he went on, “ there’s a 
girl I want to marry, now that the business 


looked up 
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is getting where I can take a decent salary 
out of it; but somehow, I didn’t think she 
would trust me enough. I’ve always had 
a hunch women were a selfish lot at heart; 
but somehow, after you and that kid—I 
guess I'll risk it!” 

He slipped a case from his pocket and 
opened it to the woman’s gaze. 

“ That’s her—that’s Nell,” he explained. 

Lydia stared hard at the pretty face— 
dimpled, coquettish, starry-eyed. 

“She’s been my girl ever since I used 
to draw her around in my little old express- 
wagon,” he went on. “ She’s been used to 
luxury, and it ‘ll be some come-down for 
her to live on what I can give her; but 
maybe, after all—” 

“ Tt won’t be any sacrifice,” Miss Norton 
broke in with unexpected conviction. 

He stood up and smiled down at her from 
his great height. 

“ Well, I guess I'll gamble on it,” he 
said happily. “I’m going around to-night 


to ask her. We’ve just had a little scrap,” 
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he confided gaily; “but I bet it gets 
straightened out mighty quick!” 

He moved" toward the door with his 
lurching, seaman gait. With hand on the 
knob he turned back, his white teeth 
gleaming in the stronger light. 

“ Don’t forget what I told you about 
those contracts,” he instructed. “I shall 
need them on Monday.” 

As she heard him go whistling up the 
street to the bank, she sat motionless as a 
monument, her eyes fixed on the bills scat- 
tered in the wire basket. Finally tears 
blurred them from her sight. Pain such 
as she had never before known racked her; 
her throat seemed parched and burning. 
In her mind was no thought of the warm 
new coat or of the comforts that the in- 
creased salary would bring. 

Hopelessly she dropped her head upon 
outspread arms. 

“It was him I wanted, more than the 
money!” she said, repeating the words of 
Mamie Rogers. 





JUNE 


FioaTiInc on a willow pond, 


You and I, 


With a silver wishing moon, 


Fairy-shy, 


Sinking till it hung careening 
On a surging hill near-by— 
Oh, the wistfulness of June, 

Oh, its mystery of meaning, 
Lost soon, lost soon! 


Floating on a willow pond, 


We alone, 


Out where water-lilies fair 
Faintly shone, 
Stars on softly shadowed waters, 
Pearls upon a velvet zone— 
Oh, the wonder of you there, 
Sweetest of all beauty’s daughters! 
Oh, the ecstasy of June, 
Lost soon, lost soon! 


Floating on a willow pond, 


You and I— 


Time and wisdom seemed to swoon 
Like the sky; 

Hearts were tremulously burning, 
Though our souls were soaring high. 
Oh, the dreamfulness of June, 

Oh, its purity of yearning, 

Lost soon, lost soon! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 


By William Faitoute Munn 


NE. day a clean-cut, pleasant- 
looking man came into my 
office, introduced himself, and 
began chatting so intelligently 
upon various scientific sub- 
jects that I became interested 

in him at once. Suddenly he leaned toward 

me and said: 

“ Mr. Munn, I want you to find some 
means of melting metal by cooling it.” 

My interest increased, but my confidence 
grew less. There was no doubt that the 
man was in earnest. He stared at me in 
a most anxious manner. 

I tried to explain to him that as a theory 
his idea was not without interest, but that, 
to my deep regret, I had not got thus far 
in chemistry. Then my curiosity got the 
better of me. 

“IT wish you would tell me why you are 
anxious to melt metal by cooling it,” I 
pleaded. 

The man’s eyes glowed, and for the first 
time I noted that he was a trifle peculiar. 

“ There’s millions in it!” he exclaimed. 
“Tf I could melt metal by cooling it, there 
would be no noise, no danger of explosion, 
no fire, and ”’—here he paused, to impress 
me with the special importance of what he 
was saying—‘ no interruption by the po- 
lice. Why, if I had something like that, 
there wouldn’t be a safe in New York I 
couldn’t get into! The biggest and 
toughest tumblers would melt like wax. 


a 


It’s a great proposition. You're a chemist, 
and ”—here he made a gesture embracing 
several hundred jars on my shelves—‘ with 
some of that stuff I am sure you could mix 
up just the thing to do it.” 

As quickly and quietly as possible I 
ushered him to the door and bade him a 
pleasant good night. Perhaps I should 
have had him arrested, or had his sanity 
tested. At any rate, he went away with 
a very poor impression of me. 

“You must be a pretty punk chemist!” 
he said, as he went down the steps. 

This little incident isn’t much of a con- 
fession, except that it illustrates my con- 
tention that more cranks—or,.in present- 
day vernacular, more “plain and fancy 
nuts’ — visit chemists than any other 
group of professional men. A consulting 
chemist runs the gamut of absurdities. He 
is regarded by some as a magician; by 
others as a man who has taken up a trivial 
sort of business, and who charges ex- 
orbitant prices just for mixing up two or 
three powders or liquids. 

The people who seek advice or aid from 
a consulting chemist go to the very ex- 
tremes in their requests. There was a man 
in a New Jersey city who had -begun the 
manufacture of a substitute for butter. He 
came to me in great distress. 

“T cannot make this taste like butter,” 
he complained. “I wish you would taste 
it and tell me what the matter is.” 
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“What are the ingredients?” I asked 
cautiously. 

I will take a chance on mixing explosives, 
but not on what I put in my mouth. The 
man told me, and I found that he was using 
practically the same basis as others do for 
butter substitutes. 

From the sample he brought me I made 
a few tests, and then I tasted it. My 
visitor was right. There was something 
lacking. As a substitute for butter his con- 
coction would never sell. 

“Tf you will come back to me in ten 
days, I think I can tell you what to do to 
make this all right,” I told him. 

He left a large sample and went away 
quite hopeful. He was back again bright 
and early on the morning of the tenth day. 

“ Did you succeed?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Taste it,” I said, holding out his own 
sample. 

He did so, and went into ecstasies. 

“ That’s great!” he shouted. “ Perfectly 
wonderful! Is it going to be very ex- 
pensive for me to fix this?” 

I told him I did not think the expense 
would be very heavy, and he asked me for 
the formula. Without a change of counte- 
nance I drew forth a slip of paper, wrote 
one word on it, folded it, and handed it to 
him. He grasped at that paper as if it 
were a twenty-carat diamond, opened it, 
and read the single word. 

Then he gasped and looked at me. 

“Well, ain’t I a dashed fool?” 
exclaimed. 

The one word I had written on the paper 
was “salt.” My client had concocted a 
very good substitute for butter, but he had 
neglected the simplest little ingredient of all. 

Now here is where my confession comes 
in. When first I tasted his sample, I knew 
that it lacked salt; but it would scarcely 
have been good business for me to have 
told him so at that time. He would not 
have been greatly impressed with the value 
of a chemist’s labors; but under the belief 
that I had been analyzing and experiment- 
ing for ten days, he was ready to’ thank 
me warmly and pay me a reasonable fee. 

Such simple problems do not fall to the 
lot of a consulting chemist every day. I 
have a friend in the textile business, whom 
I have known for years. One day he 
dropped into my office for a little chat. 

“ By the way,” he said, “some of our 
competitors are putting out a fabric that 
is all the rage with the women because of 


he 
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its peculiar shade of color. I’ve got a piece 
of it here. I wish you’d chuck it into one 
of your glass tubes, or whatever it is you 
do with-such things, and I'll wait a few 
minutes while you tell me just how that 
dye is made”; and, leaning back in his 
chair, he lighted a fresh cigar. 

“ Are you going to wait?” I asked him. 

“Sure,” he replied. “I can wait half 
an hour, if necessary.” 

“Tf you wait until I have finished my 
analysis, you will be here a week at least, 
but more likely a month, and possibly a 
year,” I told him. 

My friend thought I must be joking, and 
it was with difficulty that I could convince 
him that I was serious. While he knew 
a great deal about the weaving of fabrics, 
he knew nothing whatever of dyes. Some 
cloths will take acid, some a basic dye; 
then again the conditions under which they 
are dyed must be taken into consideration, 
also many other technical details concern- 
ing which my friend had no knowledge. 

I took the sample of cloth he gave me, 
and at the end of two weeks had learned 
what he wanted to know. It seemed to 
pain him when he paid my bill. 

“This is a dead loss!” he grumbled. 
“ The blamed ‘stuff is beginning to go out 


of style, and by the time we can get some 
on the market it will be hopelessly old- 
fashioned.” 

So much for dealing with an acquaint- 


ance. I prefer strangers. 

Neither the consulting nor the analytical 
chemist gains as much credit or glory as 
one would think when the many really 
worth-while things they achieve are taken 
into consideration. Of course, we are paid 
for our work, but money is not everything, 
as has been said a great many times before. 
I have in mind an instance that will illus- 
trate my meaning. 

The head of a manufacturing concern 
which turns out great quantities of a cer- 
tain sort of tank decided that he could 
make fire-extinguishers at a good profit. 

“You see,” he explained to me, “ I have 
the machinery all ready for making the 
cans; I have the material; in fact, I have 
everything.” 

I remained silent, waiting for him to ex- 
plain his mission. 

“ Oh, yes,” he went on, as if it were an 
afterthought, “I have everything except 
the fire-extinguisher stuff to put in the 
cans!” 
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“Oh, I see! And you want me to fix 
up some of the ‘ stuff’ to fill your cans?” 

“ That’s it exactly. Of course, I do not 
expect you to make it for me. All I want 
you to do is to mix up something that will 
really put out a fire, and then tell me how 
to do it.” 

I experimented until I had made an ex- 
tinguisher which suited me. It would 
really do the work, and I was quite satis- 
fied. My client paid me, and, as payments 
go, the remuneration was adequate. 

More than a year later I was strolling 
around at one of the many annual exposi- 
tions in New York when I came to a booth 
where a fire-extinguisher was being demon- 
strated. In a small fire-proof compartment 
all sorts of combustibles were ignited before 
the spectators, the fire-extinguisher was 
brought into action, and presto, the blaze 
was out. 

I picked up one of the extinguishers, 
read the label, and found that the fluid it 
contained was my own concoction. Of 
course, there was nothing to complain of in 
this, but I felt a little aggrieved by what 
one of the demonstrators was saying. He 
was talking volubly and convincingly to 
the spectators. 

“ For more than four years,” he assured 
them, “our concern had a score of the 
most skilled scientists and chemists in the 
country experimenting to perfect this little 
extinguisher!” 

The man talked for fifteen minutes along 
this line, dwelling upon the manner in 
which the manufacturer had devoted large 
sums of money, and the labor of years, to 
the perfecting of the liquid extinguisher. 
As a matter of fact, it took me just five 
days to concoct the “ stuff” that he had 
asked for. 

Another manufacturer came to me and 
Said that he wished to put a shoe-polish on 
the market. His business was shoe find- 
ings, and he desired to add the polish. 

Almost any one knows that two things 
are necessary to make a good shoe-polish. 
One is the presence of something that will 
give a quick and brilliant polish; the other 
is the absence, as far as possible, of any- 
thing injurious to the leather. 

It may seem strange, but I was very 
much interested in this commission. I ex- 
perimented from morning until night, for 
several days, until I began to believe that 
I never could get the black out of my 
hands. Finally I got a polish that suited 
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me. There was plenty of wax in it, and 
this gave a good “ shine.” I also managed 
to do without a certain acid which is used 
in many polishes, and which does no good 
to the leather. 

To-day that shoe-polish is selling all over 
America, and has been sent abroad in large 
quantities. You see its name on city bill- 
boards and country fences. You see it ad- 
vertised in street-cars, subways, magazines, 
and shop-windows. 

These two instances illustrate what I 
meant by saying that neither the consulting 
nor the analytical chemist gets quite a fair 
share of credit for his work. There are 
analytical chemists who, in long years of 
labor, have perfected hundreds of useful 
things. Their names would literally be 
household words if they appeared on every 
tube of tooth-paste, every cake of soap, 
every box of shoe-polish, every bottle of 
ink-eradicator, and the like, that these re- 
sourceful and ingenious men have brought 
into existence. 

Sometimes a chemist saves many lives. 
I shall always believe I once prevented a 
disastrous accident, not through any bril- 
liant discovery of my own, but simply be- 
cause I happened to arrive in a nitro- 
glycerin plant just in time. 

The manufacturers had sent for me to 
come down and see them. When I arrived, 
they explained that for some unknown rea- 
son they were not getting the regulation 
explosive force out of their last two or three 
lots of the nitro. This is a composition, 
as most people know, of sulfuric acid, 
nitric acid, and glycerin. It is dangerous 
to handle, and must be kept in a low and 
even temperature. 

They gave me some of the substance, but 
I explained that I would like to go into the 
mixing-room. I was taken in just as some 
workmen wefe about to mix a new lot. I 
became suspicious at once, and, without 
as much as “ by your leave,” I took the 
testing thermometer from the hand of one 
of the workmen and tested two of the in- 
gredients which were then in separate 
retorts. 

“ Don’t mix those!” I commanded per- 
emptorily. 

Some of the workmen, knowing that the 
proper amount of explosive force was not 
resulting, had attempted some slight varia- 
tions of their own in the established for- 
mula. For some time they had been com- 
bining two ingredients at a trifle too high 
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a temperature, and instead of lessening the 
degree of heat they had begun increasing it. 
At the temperature revealed by my test, 
probably not more than ten minutes before 
the mixing process, the mixing-house would 
have been blown to atoms, and the adjoin- 
ing buildings would probably have gone 
with it. As for the score of men working 
in the room, it is doubtful if more than a 
memory would have been left of them. 
There is alway the possibility of fortune 
and fame ‘just ahead of the untiring an- 
alytical chemist. It is this possibility 
which makes the profession so fascinating. 
We may experiment and experiment, and 
throw away mess after mess; a hundred 
times in succession a mere smudge may 
come out of the crucible; and then, on the 
hundred and first experiment, there may 
be a fortune. For instance, it might be a 
synthetic rubber that could be made to sell 
as cheap as wood, or it might be an abso- 
lutely perfect synthetic tooth-enamel. 
There was a young amateur in chemistry 
named Hyatt, who was extremely fond of 
dabbling in all sorts of queer messes. One 
day he combined camphor-and gun-cotton, 
and the result was a soft, white substance 
which hardened. He thought that if he 


could mold this into sheets, it might prove 
of commercial value; so he went to several 
of the professors of chemistry, and asked if 


it could be done. They all told him that 
it could not. They said that a terrific ex- 
plosion would result. 

Theoretically, an explosion should result 
from this process; but chemistry does not 
always run according to theory. One noon, 
when every one else was away, Hyatt took 
the chance, heated the substance under 
pressure, and stood by to watch the result. 
Instead of producing an explosion, he had 
turned out the first sheet of celluloid! 

There are, of course, a great many tricks 
in trade goods. There have been many ex- 
posures of adulteration in foodstuffs and 
other articles. I have analyzed a delicious 
wintergreen flavoring extract ‘and found 
that it was composed of carbolic acid, coal- 


tar, and some third substance which was 
not wintergreen. In fact, the first thing 
that an analytical chemist looks for when 
analyzing foods, dyes, perfumes, and cos- 
metics is coal-tar, or coal-tar products. 

Only a little while ago a man came to 
me with a certain article which I cannot 
mention, as it has lately been put on the 
market. 

“There is only one defect in this,” he 
said, “ and that is its terrible smell. No 
one would buy it just because of that. The 
odor really doesn’t hurt it, but you can’t 
convince the people that anything smelling 
as this does can be any good.” 

The man was right. It did smell terribly. 
From the very nature of the article I could 
not even hazard a guess as to the cause, 
but I thought I knew a remedy. I told 
him to sit down and wait a minute. Then 
I took his sample into my laboratory and 
treated it with ozone, which is a very 
simple and short process. 

I had hit it right the first time. When 
I brought it back and gave it to my client, 
it had no odor. He sniffed at it, examined 
it carefully, cut into it with his pocket- 
knife. and exclaimed: 

“What have you done? 
something else in this tin?” 

I assured him that I had not, and told 
him what a simple matter it would be to 
do away with the odor. That man paid 
me well, exceedingly well, considering that 
I had been to no expense whatever and 
that he had taken only twenty minutes of 
my time. 

I suppose every chemist has his dream. 
I will finish my confession by admitting 
that I have one. My dream is to create 
a mineral brick which will stand a heat 
test of four thousand degrees Fahrenheit. 
If I can produce such a thing, there will 
be a big and steady market for it. All 
existing fire-bricks, when put under exceed- 
ingly great heat, melt along the edges, 
which necessitates frequent rebuilding. 

Some day I’m going to perfect that 
brick! 


Substituted 


MY QUEST 


DISCOURAGED, weary, and depressed, 
I sought the rainbow’s end; 

At last I found it—fairy quest! 
A heart of gold—a friend. 


Florence Earle Buek 
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BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


WITH A DRAWING BY WILL FOSTER 


N the long silence that followed 

her gentle refusal to marry 
him, Crawford turned away 
from Helen and gazed moodily 
down at the turmoil of the 

) i) New York street. 

Helen’s eyes, meanwhile, rested proudly 
on Crawford’s reliable shoulders. Ever 
since the time when they were school chil- 
dren together, she had been proud of his 
steadfast reliability. To think of it now 
vaguely soothed her. She knew that he 
would endure this disappointment as 
hardily as an oak endures the sting of a 
December wind. 

Suddenly she became aware, with a 
strange subconsciousness beneath her ten- 
der sympathy, how markedly out of 
place Crawford looked in that room. It 
was the sitting-room of the flat which 
Helen shared with half a dozen other 
trained nurses. 

None of them ever had leisure, or money, 
or inclination, to make it a homelike place. 
Why should they trouble themselves to do 
so? They could not use a home of their own. 
The shabby room, with its ugly set of 
stiffly arranged furniture, its bare walls, 
and a rectangular pile of old magazines on 
the little table, looked like the parlor of 
a cheap hotel. 

Amid such colorless surroundings, Craw- 
ford seemed to Helen almost absurdly in- 
congruous. His brown, eountry-bred face 
suggested to her the teeming home life of 
a farm. His healthful figure was too vital 
for that anemic sitting-room; a _broad- 
hearthed New England kitchen would have 
been its proper background, with women 
at housewifely tasks and children playing 
on the floor. 

Crawford turned from the window and 
extended his muscular hand, hardened by 


labor of the field. Miss Thayne instantly 
clasped it. 

“TI was pretty sure, Nellie, that you’d 
say what you did, but I just had to ask 
you. And—well, things are the same, 
aren’t they?” 

“Of course they are, Martin,’ 
sented affectionately. 

“You’ve got to promise me that you 
won't work too much, anyhow,” he mur- 
mured. 

“It’s impossible for me to work too 
much, Martin, because I love—I like it so.” 
She altered the verb rapidly. “ When you 
get home to Farfield to-morrow, you must 
tell all my people how busy I am,” she 
added. 

“And happy?” 

“Well,” smiled Helen, “T’ll be happy 
when I succeed—when I’m the best nurse 
in New York, and when the big doctors 
send for me. Then, you know, I mean to 
be a doctor myself, and become a famous 
woman.” 

With a light laugh she nodded -at a 
somber row of ical beoks on a shelf. 
Crawford, pretending to examine the titles 
of the volumes, moved toward a near-by 
chair, from which he picked up his wide- 
brimmed hat. 

“A famous woman!” he repeated, creas- 
ing the black felt thoughtfully. “A 
famous woman! I wish I could help you, 
but I—I don’t see —I'll tell you what, 
Nellie. I'll go out now, and break my leg 
on my way to the Ashby Hotel. Then I'll 
call in one of those big doctors and make 
him employ you. How’s that for a 
scheme?” 

Crawford’s trifling pleasantry served its 
purpose well enough, and they shook hands 
and said good-by without a visible trace of 
emotion. 
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After he had gone, Miss Thayne sighed 
and turned the button of an electric lamp. 
In its sharp light the room looked even 
less cheerful than ——— she no longer 
fancied that she saw Martin, as she had 
done while the sitting-room was shadowy. 
She took a book of elementary chemistry 
from the shelf and sat down, determined 
resolutely to free her mind from the pain- 
ful episode of his visit. She looked quite 
able to do so, with her calm, handsome 
face, which had in it something of the 
resolute quality of the self-reliant New 
England hills where she had been born and 
bred. 


II 


Heten had been reading for half an 
hour, when the hall door of the flat 
slammed, and another girl entered the 
sitting-room. She sank wearily on the hard 
sofa, without removing the street cloak 
which she wore over her nurse’s uniform. 
Her name was Rose Macauley. Miss 
Macauley did not do private nursing, as 
Helen did; she was employed at Dr. Hol- 
lister’s hospital, in the next block. 

“ Tired?” asked Helen, closing her book. 

“ No—fired,” said Miss Macauley lacon- 
ically. 

Miss Thayne was genuinely grieved, al- 
though she did not know the girl very well. 
There was little chance for the cultivation 
of friendship among the nurses who lived 
in the apartment. 

“ Lost your place at the hospital?” Helen 
exclaimed. ‘“ Oh, I’m so sorry!” 

“T’ve lost my place,” the other said. 
“ T’ve failed. Old Hollister told me plainly 
that I was a failure as a nurse. He was 
pretty mad, too. Big doctors get mad 
quick. ‘ You'll never succeed,’ he told me 
—just like that.” 

She placidly unfastened her cloak. 

“ But Hollister isn’t the only doctor in 
the world,” protested Helen, troubled by 
the other’s indifference. “ You mustn’t be- 
lieve that you'll never succeed.” 

“ Why not believe it, if it’s true?” Rose 
said. ‘“ Besides, the odds are that it is true. 
We can’t all succeed in this business, not 
by a good deal. Success! Well, there’s 
more than one kind.” 

“There isn’t for me,” rejoined Miss 
Thayne. “ There shouldn’t be for you.” 

“ But—the price,” Rose hinted, sweep- 
ing the cheerless room with a significant 
glance. 
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Helen opened the chemistry book again, 
afraid of being unable to repress her disgust. 

““ Women who succeed have better places 
to live in, if you mean that,” she observed 
coldly. 

“So do women who fail,” said Miss 
Macauley, smiling. “ At least, this woman 
is going to have one. You call on me next 
week at my sister’s millinery-shop, and 
you'll find out. We live right over the 
shop.” 

She stood up, folded her cloak, and 
hummed a tune. Her obvious contentment 
made Helen indignant. 

“Do you want me to understand, Miss 
Macauley, that you’re actually going to 
quit?” 

“* Now look here,” said Rose pleasantly, 
“T don’t think it’s quitting, to go to work 
in my sister’s shop.” 

“ But your ambition?” 

“ Ambition isn’t first-rate company for 
everybody,” Miss Macauley replied. “ I’ve 
been powerful lonesome, sitting around 
with just ambition.” 

“T don’t mean to be preachy,” dis- 
claimed Helen; “ but ambition leads to 
success, and then—” 

Miss Macauley broke in with a satisfied 
laugh. 

“It didn’t lead to success in my case, 
did it? Well, I’ve never been so happy 
since I left the training-school as I am 
now!” 

The telephone in a corner of the room 
rang imperiously. Helen went to answer 
it, glad of the interruption. She unhooked 
the receiver. 

“ Hello!” she said. “ Yes—yes, sir.” 
Suddenly her calm voice became eager and 
excited. “ Yes, this is Miss Thayne talk- 
ing, Dr. Van Deusen!” 

The name of the eminent physician ar- 
rested Rose Macauley’s attention. Her 
face lost its smile of contentment, and an 
expression of envy slowly replaced it, as 
she fingered the magazines on the table, 
listening. 

“Yes, sir,” concluded Miss Thayne. 
shall be ready in ten minutes.” 

She hung up the telephone-receiver and 
whirled around. 

“What do you think?” Helen cried 
radiantly. “ Van Deusen has sent for me! 
I’m going on a case for Van Deusen!” 

“ That’s fine,” drawled Miss Macauley, 
in a curiously flat tone. “Do you know 
what the case is?” 
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“ Why, it’s Rita Nicander—you know, 
the singer.” 

“TI read about it in the paper,” Rose 
said. “ Mme. Nicander broke down last 
week. Well, you’ve got a big case at last, 
haven’t you? The most famous woman in 
New York for a patient, and—well, that’s 
fine!” 

Helen, in her exultation, did not catch 
the jealous note in Miss Macauley’s voice, 
nor, as she ran into her bedroom, did she 
look behind her to see Rose clench a thin 
fist and bring it down on the table des- 


perately. 
Ill 


Looxinc through the glass side of the 
limousine, Helen perceived that the private 
motor-car had swung into the broad ex- 
panse of Riverside Drive. On her left, 
distant lights gleamed murkily across the 
sullen waters of the Hudson; on her right 
towered haughty apartment - buildings of 
gray stone. She leaned back against the 


thick cushion. She had never been in such 
a fine car; its luxurious solitude almost 
oppressed her. 

The car stopped in the middle of a 
block, and Mme. Nicander’s footman dis- 


mounted from the front seat, opened the 
door, and took out Helen’s suit-case. He 
silently indicated a marble porch, and Miss 
Thayne ascended the steps. The vestibule 
was gloomy and dark. She noted that 
from the house next door two men were 
stretching an awning to the curb. 

The footman pressed a bell, and a state- 
ly butler appeared. 

“For Dr. Van Deusen,” said the foot- 
man, as if Helen were a letter. 

“ Ah!” observed the butler, unwillingly 
relieving him of the bag. 

“ A reporter,” the footman said, “ asked 
me if she was worse, up-stairs.” 

“How should I know?” sniffed the 
butler. 

The square hall, with its black and heavy 
woodwork, was nearly as dark as the vesti- 
bule. A massive table was covered with 
florists’ oblong boxes, of which two or three 
had beep opened, emitting a torpid per- 
fume. Helen shuddered slightly; the table 
reminded her of a funeral. 

Without speaking, the pompous butler 
ushered her to a small bedchamber on the 
second floor. 

“ Dr. Van Deusen said he would be here 
at six,” announced the servant. “ This 
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will be your room. Is there anything you 
wish?” 

“No, I think not, thank you,” Miss 
Thayne replied pleasantly. 

She had learned to be pleasant to serv- 
ants in the houses where she worked; but 
when she looked at the majestic automaton 
on the threshold, she hesitated. 

“If you will—will be so kind,” she sug- 
gested, unpinning her hat, “ as to tell some 
one in the family that the nurse is here, 
perhaps I might do something, before the 
doctor comes. I shall be ready in a few 
minutes.” 

The butler raised supercilious eyebrows. 

“ Family?” he repeated. ‘ Mme. Nican- 
der has no family. If you want to see Miss 
Deming, the secretary—” 

“ Oh, no, I won’t trouble her!” protested 
Helen; and the butler vanished. 

She changed her garments rapidly, 
donned her nurse’s cap, opened the door, 
and sat down to wait. The silence of the 
gteat singer’s house slightly tried her 
nerves. She was glad, shortly after six 
o’clock, when she heard a masculine tread 
on the stairs. Soon after she was sum- 
moned to the sick-room, directly across the 
corridor. 

Helen caught her breath from sheer sur- 
prise. She had never imagined that a 
sleeping-chamber could be so magnificent. 
The ornamented ceiling, the tall windows, 
the rich tapestries, made the apartment re- 
semble a ballroom. Underneath a huge 
mantelpiece of carved marble, the small 
brass grate of dimly red coals looked almost 
chilly. The canopied bedstead of some 
French queen was on a low dais, and Helen 
descried the motionless form of her patient. 
Beside the bed sat a dull-faced lady’s-maid, 
indifferent as a block of stone. 

Dr. Van Deusen beckoned Helen into an 
alcove. His manner was severely imper- 
sonal. 

“We shall not disturb Mme. Nicander 
now,” he said hurriedly. “She knows that 
a new nurse is to be here, and she will not 
be startled to see you, when she wakes up. 
These are your instructions.” 

Helen took the clinjcal chart and the 
memoranda, and listened intently. to his 
careful explanation. 

“You understand?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ The case is dangerous, but not diffi- 
cult, Miss Thayne. There may be signs 
of slight delirium to-night. I shall return 
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about ten. Here are the phone numbers 
where I may be reached, if necessary. 
Everything is clear, I hope? We must 
remember that we are in charge of the 
most famous woman in New York.” 

“ Yes, sir. Does the patient see visitors, 
Dr. Van Deusen?” 

“ Visitors?” 

“ Her friends, her relatives,” said Helen. 

Van Deusen’s stiff bearing relaxed a 
trifle. 

“ Callers'won’t annoy you, nurse. Ma- 
dame’s only visitors come in boxes, and are 
set on the table in the hall, Send that 
grouchy servant out of the room, and 
push this electric bell for the secretary, 
Miss Deming, if you need anything.” 


IV 


Arter the physician had gone, Helen 
breathed a tiny sigh of relief. She felt that 
Van Deusen’s initial impression of her was 
at least not unfavorable; that she had 
ascended the first stepping-stone toward 
her ambition. She examined the medicine 
vials attentively, and read her instructions 
once more. At the top of the clinical chart 
was the usual printed form—date, patient’s 
name, doctor’s name, diagnosis, nurse’s 
name, nearest relative or friend to notify. 
Miss Thayne observed that the blank op- 
posite the last clause was unfilled. 

A glance at a thermometer caused her to 
raise the window in the alcove an inch or 
two. A large fancy-dress dinner was 
evidently in progress at the house next 
door. Helen could see flashes of brilliant 
costumes, as guests descended from the 
vehicles, close to the awning. A gay strain 
of gipsy music drifted from the house. 
Helen wondered whether the people knew, 
or cared, about their neighbor’s grave 
illness. 

Gliding toward the bed, she gazed ad- 
miringly at the sleeping woman. She had 
read of Rita Nicander’s laborious climb to 
fame, of the stern self-denials which the 
singer had practised to perfect her art. 
The story, published in a weekly journal, 
had been an inspiration to Helen. 

Mme. Nicander gently stirred, 
opened her eyes. 

“You are Miss— Miss—TI can’t re- 
memLer.” 

“Yes, madam. I am Dr. Van Deusen’s 
nurse. Miss Thayne, madam. You are 
having a good sleep.” 

“ Am I very sick?” 


and 


“No, indeed,” said Helen softly. “If 
you will sleep again, that would be best. 
Everything is all right.” 

She smoothed the pillow, and then, as 
if by accident, encircled the patient’s wrist 
unobtrusively with her firm fingers, while 
she looked at her watch. 

“Everything is all right,” reiterated 
Helen. 

But now she was obliged to steady her 
voice. Mme. Nicander’s pulse had altered 
for the worse. 

Helen penned the pulse-reading on the 
chart. The doctor had not been gone an 
hour. It seemed ignominious to summon 
him. She was well aware that physicians 
distrust nurses who are easily frightened, 
and the excitation of the pulse might be 
momentary. She reflected that it might 
have been caused by Mme. Nicander’s 
awakening too abruptly. 

Nevertheless, Helen’s confidence in her- 
self was disturbed. Her mind became spec- 
ulative. If she failed on this most im- 
portant night— ; 

Suddenly her thumb pressed the button 
of the electric bell. No sooner had it done 
so than she was sorry. She determined not 
to send for the doctor. 

After a few minutes, the door opened 
noiselessly, and Helen crossed the room, 
trying in vain to invent a pretext for hav- 
ing rung the bell. A bent, gray-haired lit- 
tle woman, dressed in black, stood in the 
hall. 

“T am Miss Deming,” she said, almost 
inaudibly. ‘“ Did—did madame ask for me, 
perhaps?” 

Helen, without shame, caught at the ex- 
cuse, and nodded. She was startled to see 
the meek eyes of the little creature fill in- 
stantly with tears. 

“ But madame has already dozed off 
again, Miss Deming. It’s too bad that I 
troubled you.” 

“ Mayn’t I—mayn’t I come in?” faltered 
the secretary. “ Just for a minute. I—I 
won’t bother anything.” 

She stood close beside the bed, staring 
down at the regally beautiful face on the 
pillow and the imperial figure beneath the 
counterpane. Helen could not imagine two 
women more sharply contrasted in appear- 
ance. The secretary raised both of her thin 
hands timidly to her withered cheeks. 

“ It’s her heart, isn’t it?” whispered Miss 
Deming. 

“The heart is involved,” agreed Helen. 
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“ Her mother died just so,” Miss Deming 
went on. “I remember that sick-room. It 
was different from this. It was in a farm- 
house, a folksy sort of place. And almost 
always there’d be a kind neighbor or two 
in the yard, offering to help.” 

“ Hush!” murmured Helen. 

A vagrant strain of merry violin music 
from the house next door made her glance 
toward the window-seat in the alcove. 

“ If you’d care to sit with me over there,” 
hinted the nurse, with impulsive pity for 
the forlorn little secretary. 

“ Why, thank you, ma’am. You’re awful 
good!” 

“So you knew Mme. 
mother?” said Helen softly. 

“ Yes, I—I—” Miss Deming paused a 
moment, picking nervously at the cushion. 
“]’m not supposed to tell anybody,” she 
quavered, “ but with you so good — and 
things this way—well, I’m madame’s 
sister.” 

“ Her sister? Then why—” 

“ Why is it a secret?” supplied the other. 
“ Because madame—because Jeunie had to 
succeed. Because she thought she couldn’t 
succeed with her folks dragging her down. 
Because she thought she had to put us out 


Nicander’s 


of her way, just as she put—Oh, I oughtn’t 
to be talking such things to you, ma’am, a 


stranger! But I’m so miserable to-night, 
and you do look some like the people used 
to, back home.” 

“Yes, I know,” Helen said. “I know 
that success means putting everything out 
of one’s way.” 

She gazed around, a trifle disquieted, at 
the lonesome splendor of the room. 

“ But to neglect one’s family—one’s old 
friends!” she resumed. “ Surely that’s un- 
necessary.” 

“ You-mustn’t think Jennie hasn’t been 
generous to us,” protested Miss Deming. 
“ She kind of pensions me here. But how 
could we help her to study? How could 
we help her to work? How can we help 
her now? We can’t, that’s all, and we just 
don’t come into her life at all. As for new 
friends — well, she has no time to make 
them, not real friends. It’s too late in her 
life.” 

“T can understand that,” sighed the 
nurse. 

A coal dropped from the grate. The fire, 
as if overpowered by the magnificence of 
the huge marble fireplace, was becoming 
gray and cold. 
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“ Did she never marry?” asked Helen. 

“How could she?” returned Miss 
Deming. “ And yet, when Jennie was in 
the choir at home, there was a man—a real 
good man—” 

“ Be careful!” Helen interposed, hearing 
a faint rustle from the sick-bed. 

She studied her patient alertly, taking 
pulse and temperature. Then she crossed 
the room and thrust the list of telephone 
numbers into Miss Deming’s tremulous 
grasp. 

“Get Dr. Van Deusen at once. 
that we need him,” she ordered. 


Vv 


AttHoucH the physician’s instructions 
did not completely provide for the grave 
emergency, Miss Thayne knew exactly 
what to do, and she went about it with 
the apparent regularity of a piece of 
mechanism. Her mind reasoned coolly. 
Her fingers might have been propelled by 
clockwork, as she selected a hypodermic 
needle and a vial. While she slowly read 
the label three times, her eyes were metallic 
and steady. 

After injecting the stimulant in Mme 
Nicander’s shoulder, she deliberately mois- 
tened a cloth from a second bottle and held 
it an inch or two above the singer’s face. 
The nurse’s movements were unhurried; 
the hand which held the cloth was as firm 
as one of the massive bedposts. Every 
mental and bodily energy that she possessed 
was concentrated. 

But, with a sort of clairvoyance novel 
to Helen Thayne, she seemed able to con- 
template her patient and herself, as if she 
were a being apart. It was as if she were 
outside the room, looking into it. She 
could see a nurse achieving her first success 
by saving the life of a wondrously success- 
ful woman. 

Abruptly the fanciful Helen Thayne 
outside the room began to ask strange ques- 
tions. After this nurse’s first success, what 
then? Another, and another—until what? 
Luxurious comfort? Fame? The perfec- 
tion of a science, or of an art? She who 
had attained these things in their fullest 
measure lay there, through her own choice, 
a desolate, lonely woman. 

In the street an automobile chugged ex- 
citedly. Helen flew toward the window, 
hoping that it might be Dr. Van Deusen’s 
car. She was halted by a low voice from 
the pillow. 


Tell him 





HER GREATEST SUCCESS 


“WE SHALL NOT DISTURB MME. NICANDER NOW,” DR. VAN DEUSEN SAID HURRIEDLY 
“THESE ARE YOUR INSTRUCTIONS’ 
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“John! John, are you there?” 

“ You must lie down, madam,” entreated 
Helen, gliding swiftly to the bed. “ Please 
lie down again.” 

“ But you are there, John, aren’t you? 
Because I am coming back to you, John. 
It was all a mistake—all a—”’ 

Helen passed an arm around Rita 
Nicander’s neck, and the stricken woman 
caressed Miss Thayne’s wrist with her 
cheek. 

“Tt is you, John, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said the nurse. 
should lie down and sleep.” 

“Nothing has mattered, John, since I 
left home. All these years—nothing, John! 
Am I losing you again?” 

She clung to Helen’s arm like a frightened 
child. 

“ Tell me that you are here!” 

“T am right here,” responded the nurse. 

“ John?” 

“ Yes,” said Helen. “ If you will let me 
bring you something—” Miss Thayne 
drew away her arm gradually. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me, John, what it 
would all cost me? The price—hush, I 
must not think of it! I have my work to 
do. I cannot work so well if I think of 
the price. I must be alone—always, al- 
ways alone, and I must not think of it! 
Hush!” 

Helen prepared and used a second hypo- 
dermic, recording the time and the treat- 
ment rigorously. She was conscious, how- 
ever, that she no longer possessed the 
machinelike decision of the ideal nurse. 
Of course, she was accustomed to the 
speech of delirium—but this! As if in an- 
swer to it, something deep within her soul 
throbbed invincibly. 

“ Do you remember the night I left home, 
John? Do you?” 

“ T remember,” Helen said. 

“Tf you had only made me marry you 
then, I—I—John dear—” 

Rita Nicander fell back on the pillow, 
exhausted, apparently lifeless. 

As Helen worked zealously with restora- 
tives, the fear of failure was not uppermost 
in ber mind. She was thinking that this 
woman was not dying as she had lived, 
alone and unhappily. The famous singer 
was happy, dreaming that she was in the 
arms of the man she loved. 

The door opened, and Dr. Van Deusen 
strode in rapidly. With him was another 
physician. Van Deusen seemed to com- 


“Now you 
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prehend the situation at a glance. 
tossed off his coat. 
“We are in time, Hollister,” said he. 


VI 


“You have done excellently—most ex- 
cellently,” Dr. Van Deusen remarked. 

His voice was tired after the long strain. 
On the carved mantel a clock tinkled mid- 
night. Mme. Nicander slumbered_peace- 
fully; the crisis was past. 

“ Thank you, sir,” acknowledged Helen, 
but her look of gratitude seemed to be 
evoked by some secret thought, rather than 
by Van Deusen’s words. 

Dr. Hollister, who had been absent a 
few minutes, bustled into the apartment. 

“ I’ve engaged exactly the right assistant 
nurse fof you, Van,” he announced. “A 
girl from my hospital—name of Macauley.” 

“* Macauley?” gasped Helen. 

“ You know her?” 

“We live at the same place.” 

“ Well,” said Hollister, “I had a bit of 
a tiff with her to-day, but it meant nothing. 
She’s quite competent — ambitious, too. 
From the keen way she talked over the 
phone just now, you’d have thought she 
wanted to fly here!” 

Helen turned to Dr. Van Deusen. 

“T hope I’m not presuming, sir,” she 
said; “ but I hope you'll let me go, when 
you find other nurses who are satisfactory. 
I—I am thinking, doctor, of giving up my 
profession, perhaps for good. There hap- 
pens to be a—a friend in the city who’s 
ready to take me home to-morrow, and—”’ 

“My dear young lady—” broke in the 
surprised physician. 

“I have worked six hard years at it, 
doctor. I’ve done my share. Nobody can 
call me a quitter.” 

“ But this case to-night is your greatest 
success, isn’t it?” said Van Deusen. 

“ Yes, that is true,” agreed Helen, with 
an inscrutable smile. 

“ However, Miss Thayne, your motive is 
none of my business, of course. If I can 
do anything for you—” 

Helen almost laughed outright. The 
most eminent doctor in New York was offer- 
ing his assistance to her—and what was she - 
about to ask of him? 

“T can think of only one little thing,” 
she said. “ I wish to write a short note to 
the Ashby Hotel. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to send it there for me. I want my 
friend to have it early in the morning.” 
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ELIZABETH BRICE 
CHARLES KING 
IRENE CASTLE 


HALF A DOZEN PRINCIPALS IN THE SUCCESSFUL MUSICAL COMEDY, 


From a photograth by White, N 


actor, I have noticed improvement in 
only two classes of entertainers—acro- 


bats and jugglers.” 
Thus William H. Thompson to an inter- 


L° all the forty years I have been an 


viewer, while playing the Patriarch of “‘ The 
Miracle Man” in Baltimore last winter. 
Whether his pessimistic observation is or is 
not justified, it is unquestionably more diffi- 
cult to become a finished all-round actor 
to-day than was the case twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. 

When casting a play, the manager of to- 
day hunts for special types, and tries to 
find men who have been identified in thea- 
tergoers’ minds with just the sort of char- 
acters he wishes them to play. Thus we 
have come to recognize the Billie Burke 


= QNN Maw White 



































VERNON CASTLE 
FRANK TINNEY 
SALLIE FISHER 


“WATCH YOUR STEP” 
‘ew York 


role, or the Douglas Fairbanks part — in 
which Jatter a wrestling bout is indispensa- 
ble. I hear, by the way, that Fairbanks is 
planning a course of Shakespeare study, 
with the idea that when he is forty he will 
organize his own company to play the 
classics. He is thirty-two now, so he has 
eight years in which to jolt himself out of 
the rut and fit himself to his rdles, instead 
of having réles fitted to him. 

That is the curse of the star system to 
the actor. Give him a following and he is 
lost, so. far as any chance for growth in his 
art is concerned. But happily for the 
player, the star system appears to be on 
the wane. In mid-March the New York 
Times printed a list of twelve plays which 
had attained to one hundred and fifty rep- 
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Jessie Bonstelle, who was re- 
sponsible for the idea of transfer- 
ring “ Little Women ” from book- 
covers to the stage, has just aban- 
doned the attempt to run a stock 
company as close to the Great 
White Way as Harlem. She had 
assembled a capital group of ac- 
tors at the West End for the six 
weeks of her experiment. I saw 
them do “ The Misleading Lady ” 
in a fashion upon which no down- 
town company could easily im- 
prove. Her leading man, Corliss 
Giles, is a positive find, When it 


























LESTER WALLACK, THE FAMOUS NEW YORK 
MANAGER, AS HE APPEARED IN 
THE SEVENTIES 











From a photograph by Pach, Neu 


resentations during the current 
season, and after calling attention 
to the fact that nine of them were 
starless, added significantly: 





Columns might be written with that 
as a starter. 


Last month I had something to 
say about schools of acting. Since 
then I have attended the gradua- 
ting exercises of the Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, at which both 
Granville Barker and William 
Seymour, long time stage-director 
for Charles Frohman, talked help- 
fully to the students. I do not 
recall that either of them suggested 
that the best place for further 
practical training is in stock com- 
panies. Perhaps the reason for 
the omission was the fact that HARRY J. MONTAGUE, A FAVORITE AT WALLACK'S THEATER 
there are no such organizations on IN THE EARLY SEVENTIES 
Broadway to-day. From a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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is so difficult to obtain actors able to play 
straight réles acceptably, it seems a crime 
to let Mr. Giles go back to Brooklyn, where 
he headed the Keith stock at the Crescent. 
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worth, far up-town on Washington Heights. 
A visit to this house was a revelation to me 
in its suggestion of small-town intimacy 
between players and public. Many of the 
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New York 


LILLAH MCCARTHY AS JENNIFER, AND NICHOLAS HANNEN AS LOUIS DUBEDAT, IN BERNARD SHAWS 
“THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA," AS PRODUCED BY GRANVILLE BARKER 


Keith, by the bye, maintains another 
stock organization at his Bronx Theater, 
where Julie Herne, sister of Chrystal, has 
been leading woman for this season. 

The only stock company now operating 
in Manhattan proper is that at the Wads- 


Seats are subscribed for, so that the same 
people come every week, and the entrance 
of each player is welcomed by applause. Not 
only flowers, but gifts of more substantial 
value, are frequently sent over the foot- 
lights to special favorites. Before the final 
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MARGARET ILLINGTON AND VIOLET HEMING AS THE TWO SISTERS IN HENRY ARTHUR JONES'S 
LATEST PLAY, “THE LIE," IN WHICH MISS ILLINGTON BEGAN AN ENGAGE- 
MENT AS STAR ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


From a photograph by White. New York 
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act the best talker in the cast steps in front 
of the curtain and tells the audience in 
easy, chatty style what the management is 
preparing to give in the future. 

The company at the Wadsworth is a 
capable one, a bit stronger on the male 
than on the distaff side, and the scenic 
equipment is adequate. Fifty cents is the 
price for the best seats, or twenty-five 
cents at the matinées, of which only three 
a week dre given, thus sparing the actors 
the nerve-racking ordeal of constant two- 
a-day performances while preparing next 
week’s bill. 

The passing of Wallack’s—the stage end 
of which will doubtless have been de- 
molished by the time you read these lines 
—recalls the old-style New York stock 
companies that had their most brilliant 
flowering on Broadway in the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century. Plays 
were put up for a run, but as the metropolis 
was so much less populous then, and as 
there were no road bookings to lure the 
troupes to other towns, bills were changed 
more frequently, and one had the oppor- 
tunity to compare the work of the same 
players in different offerings. 

At Wallack’s Thirteenth Street house, 
for example, in 1870-1871, twenty-seven 
plays were presented—a number of them, 
to be sure, old comedies, like “ The School 
for Scandal,” “‘ The Rivals,” and “ Caste.” 
Four years later, however, there was a 
notable innovation in the record, for on 
the 14th of: November, 1874, Dion Bouci- 
cault appeared in his own comedy, “ The 
Shaughraun,” which held the boards for 
twenty weeks. A distinguishing feature of 
the production was the Captain Molyneux 
of Harry Montague, a young actor from 
England who*was destined to prove not 
only the first but the greatest so-called 
“ matinée idol ” that the American theater 
has ever known. He had recently made 
his début at Wallack’s as Manuel, the mar- 
quis in “ The Romance of a Poor ‘Young 
Man,” and for the next four years he 
ranked easily as the most popular player 
on the American stage. Nor did this 
adulation spoil him. He remained ever the 
same modest, kindly fellow he had been at 
the outset. 

Montague, whose real name was Henry 
John Mann, was the son of a clergyman 
in a Staffordshire village, and among the 
schoolmates of his youth was Henry Irving. 
Destined for the church, reverses that over- 
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took the family compelled young Mann to 
forego his studies and seek employment, 
which he found in a London bank. During 
the five years that followed he took up 
amateur theatricals, and while still in his 
teens went on the professional. boards. His 
death from consumption, while playing in 
San Francisco in August, 1878, cast a 
gloom over stageland. His body was 
brought back to New York, to be buried 
in the Wallack plot at Greenwood, and a 
memorial window was placed in the Little 
Church Around the Corner, at which he 
had been an attendant. 

Lester Wallack died just ten years later. 
He had not acted for some time, and he 
had lived to see his famous company pass 
into other hands—those of Henry E. Ab- 
bey. Mr. Wallack’s own play “ Rosedale ” 
was first performed on October 5, 1863, 
and was a favorite in revivals for many 
years thereafter, in happy contrast to the 
sad fate that waited on the attempt to 
drag it forth again the season before last. 

The most notable testimonial perform- 
ance ever given in America was tendered 
to Lester Wallack at the Metropolitan 
Opera House less than six months before 
his death, on the night of May 21, 188°. 
The bill was “ Hamlet,” with Edwin Booth 
in the name-part, Lawrence Barrett as the 
Ghost, Helena Modjeska for Ophelia, Jo- 
seph Jefferson and W. J. Florence as First 
and Second Grave-Diggers respectively, and 
Rose Coghlan as the Player Queen: 

The last of the three Broadway theaters 
that have borne Wallack’s name—one at 
Broome Street, the second at Thirteenth, 
and the third at Thirtieth Street — was 
opened with “The School for Scandal,” 
January 4, 1882. Mr. Wallack himself 
was not in the cast; indeed, hé appeared 
in only three productions at the new house, 
which passes out in a blaze of glory due to 
the Granville Barker occupancy. 

The final premiére, on March 26, marked 
the first performance in America of Bernard 
Shaw’s “ The Doctor’s Dilemma,” although 
the play was given in London—also by 
Mr. Barker—as far back as 1906. There 
are five long acts of it and as Mr. Shaw 
rigorously opposes any cutting, the per- 
formance lasts from eight o’clock until 
fiearly midnight. Most of it is conversa- 
tion, too, but-Shaw’s talk may be counted 
on to keep you quite as much on the alert 
as action devised by Walter Hackett or 
Paul Armstrong. He even knows how to 
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WILDA BENNETT, AS RUTH WILSON, 


THE COMPOSER, PLAYS HER WALTZ SONG 


FOR THE LIBRETTIST, THURSTON HALL, IN THE VICTOR HERBERT 
HIT, “ THE ONLY GIRL” 


From a photograph 


infuse suspense into such a musty device 
as the housekeeper’s dusting of the furni- 


ture at curtain-rise, for this gives Emmy 
an opportunity to chatter to the secretary 
about their employer’s recent promotion to 
knighthood. How will a man act when he 
has just been transformed from plain Dr. 
Ridgeon to Sir Colenso? You will see pres- 
ently. Could an entrance be more ingen- 
iously led up to? 

No fewer than five physicians take part 
in the unfolding of the plot, which has to 
do with a new serum for consumption dis- 
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covered by Ridgeon. It appears that there 
is only enough of the stuff to treat one more 
patient, and the difficulty of choosing be- 
tween two sufferers forms the dilemma. 
Only Shaw could work out such a theme 
on the comedy lines of this play, which 
he carefully refrains from classifying ex- 
cept for the quotation from it printed on 
the program immediately above the cast: 


Life does not cease to be funny when people 
die, any more than it ceases to be serious when 
people laugh. 
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A fine flavor of stock-company versatility was 
obtainable from the Granville Barker season at 
Wallack’s, extending from January to May. There 
were four productions, including the one-act “ Man 
With the Drm) Wife,” and the same principals 
participated in all, except for the artist who dies on 
the stage in “ The Doctor’s 
Dilemma ” —a role ren- 
dered with a rare degree 
of skill and intelligence by 
a newcomer, Nicholas 
Hannen. 

O. P. Heggie, the An- 
drocles, and the Quince of 
“A Midsummer 
Night’s’ Dream,” 
becomes the cock- 
sure physician “ B. 
B.” in the “ Dilemma.” 
The critics’ opinions on 
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Lillah McCarthy’s Jennifer 
in the last-named play dif- 
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IN THE CENTER, BESS RYAN AS FASHION IN THE SUCCESSFUL 
MORALITY DRAMA, “ EXPERIENCE’’—TO THE RIGHT, 
MIRIAM COLLINS AS LOVE IN THE SAME PLAY 


fered; but this is scarcely to be wondered at, as Mr. 
Shaw is said to have stated that his heroine is “ the 
sort of woman that exasperated him more than any 
other sort of woman on earth.” 

In the original London production Mr. Barker 
himself played the artist. Mr. Hannen was in the 
Barker casts abroad, and was brought over specially 
to create the important réle of Dubedat in New 

—1!} York. He was also assigned to the emperor in 
Ye — “ Androcles ” and Lysander in the “ Dream.” It 
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ELEANOR CHRISTIE AS INTOXI- 
CATION, ONE OF THE MOST STRI- 
KING ROLES IN “ EXPERIENCE,” 
THE PLAY WITH A BIG MORAL 
LESSON 

From photographs by White, 
New York 


is a sad commentary on the present-day status of 
Shakespeare that the Barker repertoire was adjusted 
for the final month as follows: “ Androcles” five 
times a week, “ The Doctor’s Dilemma ” three times, 
and “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” only once, at 
the Saturday matinée. 
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IVY TROUTMAN, LOU-TELLEGEN, AND AIMEE DALMORES IN A FIRST-ACT EPISODE OF “TAKING CHANCES” 


From a D hot 


Violet Heming gets an opportunity to 


display versatility in mid-season. After 
playing the hateful sister in “ The Lie” 
from Christmas until almost Easter, she 
was transferred to the Selwyn company’s 
other attraction in town, “ Under Cover,” 
in which she succeeded Lily Cahill as the 
long-suffering leading lady. In response 
to my request for some information as to 
her past, Miss Heming modestly summed 
up her autobiography thus: 


I'm afraid none of this is wildly interesting. I 
had no parental oppositions to deal with, no early 
struggles, no sudden glory. My career was in- 
herited, mapped out-for me long before I was 
old enough to know anything about it; only -it 
was not intended to begin so early, and was most 
unexpectedly followed three thousand miles from 
the place where it was planned. 


After which I am sure your curiosity will 
be piqued to learn more about this daugh- 
ter of the woman who created Glory Quayle 
in “ The Christian ” when it was produced 
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White, New York 


for the first time on any stage in the Isle 
of Man, with both Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
Caine in the cast. 

Miss Heming was born in Leeds, Eng- 
land, and her family were. all actors, 
Charles Dalton being her uncle. Her first 
part, acted when she was twelve, carried 
her on tour as Wendy in “ Peter Pan.” On 
the road, later, she did Rebecca in the 
“Sunnybrook Farm” play. Broadway 
saw her first in rgr1o as leading woman to 
Chevalier in the ill-fated comedy of the- 
atrical life, “ Daddy Dufard.” Then fol- 
lowed road seasons as leading woman in 
“ The Deep Purple ” and “ Disraeli,” after 
which the brief career of “ A Modern Girl,” 
last autumn, left her free to close with 
“The Lie,” the newest play by Henry 
Arthur Jones, which, with Margaret Illing- 
ton as star, has confounded more than one 
of the critics by pleasing the public. 

Lola Fisher, also in “Under Cover,” 
thinks stock-company experience a splen- 
did help in the way of practical training. 





Born in Oak Park, a suburb 
of Chicago, she had intended 
coming to New York to at- 
tend a dramatic school; but 
happening to receive an offer 
to play in stock in the op- 
posite direction — with Fred 
Belasco’s company at the 
Alcazar Theater, San Fran- 
cisco—she accepted that in- 
stead. Then came a chance 
to create the ingénue in 
Francis Wilson’s own sad 
effort at comedy, “ The 
Spiritualist,” and from that 
she went into the baseball 
play, “The Girl and the 
Pennant,” another failure. 
But that Miss Fisher is no 
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other big things in its line—‘ Chin- 

Chin,” “ Watch Your Step,” and 

“ Hello, Broadway!” As | far 

back as September 16 last I find 

in the announcements of Klaw 

& Erlanger attractions for 

the forthcoming season a 

promise of a musical show 

by Glen MacDonough and 

Raymond Hubbell, the 

devisers of the entertain- 

ment in question. To be 

sure, both these gentle- 

men have been pushed 

more or less into the 

background by the 

vaudeville features 

and the pretty girls, 

but where would the 

latter be without some- 

thing to sing? The 

day of the show girl, 

pure and simple and 
songless, is past. 























the abundant 
Cover ” 


success of 
easily demon- 


hoodoo 
“ Under 
strates. 

She is an artist as well as an 
actress, a fad of hers being charcoal 
portraits. One, of her fellow player, 
Wilfrid Draycott, published in Bos- 
ton, shows remarkable skill. 

“ Fads and Fancies,” by the way, 
faded from public view after only 
a brief showing. Yet it was not a 
hastily ordered and put together 
affair, suggested by the big hits of 
































JULIAN ELTINGE, THE FAMOUS FEMALE IMPER- 
SONATOR, AS HE APPEARED IN “ THE CRINO- 
LINE GIRL,” AND AS HE LOOKS 
HIMSELF. OFF THE STAGE 
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“ Experience,” the morality play, now 
in its sixth month next door to “ Fads and 
Fancies ” at the Casino, approaches closest 
to giving us a bevy of young women who 
are seen but scarcely heard. Of the three 
whose pictures we present, Eleanor Christie 
has the most to do, having followed Mar- 
got Williams as IJntoxication. She was 
born in Newark, and imbibed a love for 
the stage through going behind to see her 
sister, Estelle Christie, in private 
life Mrs. Henry Miller, 
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LOLA FISHER AND RALPH MORGAN IN THE 
COMEDY, “ UNDER COVER, WHICH RAN 
ALL SEASON AT THE CORT THEA- 
TER, NEW YORK 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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Jr. Obtaining a foothold in one of the 
Ziegfeld “ Follies,” she showed so much 
aptitude that the author, George V. Hobart, 
cast her for the tiny part of Excitement 
when his Lambs’ gambol three-scene sketch, 
“ Experience,” came to be expanded into a 
full evening’s play. 

It’s strange, isn’t it, how the theatrical 
public seems to take to productions in- 
fused with strong moral flavor? “ Sinners ” 
is another recent case in point, and dipping 
back into the past I can find many other 
instances. ‘The Old Homestead” was 
one, to say nothing of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Then we have had “ The Mes- 
senger from Mars,” “ The Servant in the 
House,” and “ The Passing of the Third 

Floor Back,” not to mention “ Ben- 
Hur,” now in its twelfth or thir- 
teenth season. Nor must I omit 
“The Sign of the Cross,” a big 
hit in its day. In fact, the only 
out-and-out failure I can recall of 
a play with strong moral trend 
was that of a dramatization 
of “The Pilgrim’s Proz- 
ress,” known as “ The 
Christian Pilgrim.” 
William Elliott played 
Youth when “ Experi- 
ence ” was done at the 
club. In association 
with his father-in-law, 
David Belasco, he had 
produced “ The Gov- 
ernor’s Lady,” and a 
little more than a year 
ago he brought out 
“ Kitty MacKay ” on his 
own. Now, having 
landed another success 
in “‘ Experience,” he en- 
joys the distinction of a 
straight string of three 
hits in the managerial line. 
His personal appearance in 
‘* Experience ’’ marks 
Elliott’s return to the stage, 
which he left soon after 
his great success as the 
heroine’s son in “‘ Mme. X.” 
Meanwhile he did some posing for the mo- 
tion-picture people. I saw him on the screen 
the other night as The Jmp in “ When We 
Were Twenty-One,” at the Strand, a house 
which was opened about a year ago, and 
which immediately won a place at the top 
of all the New York picture theaters. 
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There is nothing cheap about it but the, 
price. For twenty-five cents you may ob- 
tain a mid-orchestra seat in a really beauti- 
ful house, and at least two hours of enter- 
tainment that is as varied on the 
one hand as it is high-class and 


satisfying on the 
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certainly a far enough cry from musical 
comedy. But it must be remembered that 
“ The Only Girl” was a songless play be- 
fore Victor Herbert wrote the score for it. 
Mr. Hall was then the leading man, and 
Henry Blossom, who made the libretto, 
saw and liked his work, 





TAYLOR HOLMES AS GECKO, WILTON LACKAYE AS SVENGALI, PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY AS TRILBY, 


BRANDON TYNAN AS LITTLE BILLEE, BURR MCINTOSH AS TAFFY, AND GEORGE 


MACFARLANE 


AS THE LAIRD, IN THE ALL-STAR REVIVAL OF “ TRILBY” 


From a photograph by White, New York 


other. There are no vaudeville acts, but 
an excellent orchestra, besides soloists and 
a quartet; and the musical numbers make 
a pleasant break in the film views, which 
are diversified in such classes as story, 
comics, current events, and scenes from 
foreign lands. 

It was in “ When We Were Twenty- 
One ” that Thurston Hall, leading man with 
“The Only Girl,” got his start. He is a 
native of Boston, like William Elliott, and 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to Den- 
man Thompson, of “ The Old Homestead,” 
for the impulse that sent him stageward 
instead of to Yale, for which he had pre- 
pared. 

His first appearance in New York was 
with “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
as Mr. Bob. After that he played opposite 
Lillian Russell in “ Wildfire” and spent a 
season in the name-part of “ Ben-Hur ”— 


so arranged to have him retained for the 
musical version. 

Wilda Bennett, the composer with whom 
Mr. Hall falls in love every night and at 
two matinées a week, comes from Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, and is just twenty. 
Light opera has been her ambition from 


childhood, but naturally there was the 
usual parental opposition; and after she 
once launched out there were several knock- 
down blows from other directions as well. 

For instance, she sang for Mr. Savage 
when not quite eighteen, with the idea that 
he would like her well enough to send her 
on a Canadian tour as Sonia in “ The Merry 
Widow.” 

“It amuses me now,” she says, “ whén 
I think how funny I must have been at 
rehearsals. Of course, I didn’t get the 
part.” 

Savage promised her something else; but 


’ 
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as this seemed a long while in turning up, 
Miss Bennett grew tired of waiting and 
arranged to have Lee Shubert hear her sing. 

‘He seemed to be favorably impressed,” 
Miss Bennett told me, “ until he found 
that I had had no experience. In spite of 
this he sent me to see ‘ Mme. Troubadour,’ 
with the idea of taking the soubrette part. 
I thought it too undignified, and told Mr. 
Shubert so the next day, much to his amuse- 
ment. He then offered to engage me as 
show girl and understudy in ‘ The Balkan 
Princess,’ but this did not appeal to me at 
all.” 

Then Mr. Savage, who was now casting 
‘Everywoman,” offered this rather fas- 
tidious young lady the role of Conscience, 
which she played for two seasons, going to 
London with the company. After that she 
was the Fairy Queen in “ The Good Little 
Devil,” followed by a winter devoted—no, 
not to posing for the movies, but to the 
study of French, Italian, dancing, and 
singing. Her reward was the big promo- 
tion to her part of leading woman in * The 
Only Girl.” 

Not many miles separate the birthplace 
of Wilda Bennett from that of Ivy Trout- 
man, who succumbs to the fascinations of 
that quasi-Greek god, Lou-Tellegen, in 
‘Taking Chances.” Long Branch, New 
Jersey, is Miss Troutman’s home town, and 
she never saw the inside of a theater until 
she was fifteen years old. One visit to the 
play, however, and then and there she de- 
termined to become an actress. She worked 
so hard to get a start that one year later 
Daniel Frohman cast her for a very small 
role in E. H. Sothern’s company. 

We next find her with Amelia Bingham 
in revivals of “ The Climbers” and * The 
Frisky Mrs. Johnson.” She was the ath- 
letic girl in “ The College Widow,” and 
when Winthrop Ames managed Boston’s 


Castle Square Theater, Miss Troutman 
spent eight months in stock work there. 
Last season she was with “A Pair of 


Sixes,” and this year she is in farce again, 
highly appreciating the opportunity of act- 
ing with such an artist as Lou-Tellegen. 
Some doubt as to Mr. Tellegen’s nation- 
ality seems to be abroad. Let me dispel 


it by telling you that, although he calls 
himself a citizen of the world, his father 
was Dutch, his mother Greek, and he him- 
self was born in France, where he studied 
three years at the Paris Conservatoire. He 
was twenty-three when Bernhardt engaged 
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him to be her leading man, and his favorite 
part is Coriolanus. 

In the summer of 1912 he visited Lon- 
don, where he learned English and acted 
in a dramatization of Oscar Wilde’s “ Pic- 
ture of Dorian Grey.” The play proved 
a ghastly failure, but Tellegen’s reputation 
was made ina night. He had an immediate 
offer to make a vaudeville tour in America 
in a songless version of “ Pagliacci,” but 
instead he became leading man for Dorothy 
Donnelly in “ Maria Rosa.” Then, last 
autumn, came “Secret Strings,” which, 
however, did not give him sufficient scope 
for his abilities—a charge that cannot be 
lodged against ‘“* Taking Chances.” 

Another player of foreign birth in the 
latter is Aimée Dalmores, cast for the by 
no means unimportant part of the lady’s 
maid. Brought here as a_ two-year-old 
child by her parents from Sorrento, Italy, 
at eighteen she elected for herself a career 
as a painter and went to Paris to study: 
but on her return, a year ago, acting ap- 
pealed to her more strongly, and she cast 
about for an opening. This turned up in 
the shape of Clarice, of the fewest possible 
words, in “ Dancing Around ”’ at the Win- 
ter Garden. In a month she was promoted 
to be Mile. Mitzi, and when the piece left 
town she was retained to create her present 
part in “ Taking Chances.”’ 


A VIVACIOUS REVIVAL 


When, in the January Munsey, I re- 
ferred briefly to the principals in the 
famous first cast of “ Trilby ” of twenty 
vears ago, I little guessed that in less than 
six months’ time three of them would again 
be playing their old parts in a revival of 
the Du Maurier play destined to take the 
town by storm. 

As a rule, reproductions of former * best- 
drawers’ have not fared any too well of 
recent years. Elsewhere in this issue I 
have referred to the sad experience of 
‘* Rosedale’ in an attempt to make it 
bloom again two years ago; and last spring 
‘A Scrap of Paper” failed to float upon 
the winds of prosperity. But to three 
members of the original cast of such sterling 
worth as Wilton Lackaye (Svengali), Burr 
McIntosh (Taffy), and Leo Ditrichstein 
(Zou-Zou) the sponsors of this latest re- 
vival, added a wonder find in a Trilby 
who was not three years old when the play 
first saw the footlights. 

If Phyllis Neilson-Terry has done much 
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for “ Trilby,” it, in turn, has done every- 
thing for her. Making her American début 
last autumn as Viola, only faint praise re- 
warded her work. Then her man- 
agers went bankrupt, and when 
later she came forth as Lady 
Ursula, 


there 
were some harsh 
notes among the 
comments. 






A GROUP OF GIRLS AMONG THE KLAW 


From a photograth 


When Virginia Harned became the first 
Trilby that ever trod the boards, one heard 
the wonder voice of La Svengali from off- 
stage, where some operatic singer had been 
stationed to do her warbling for her. It is 
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Miss Terry’s ability to dispense with this 
makeshift and to pour forth her high notes 
in full view, with Svengali directing from 
the orchestra leader’s chair, that gives 

the present revival a lift out of the 

old rut and stirs the audience to 

enthusiasm. 

That Miss 
Terry should 
prove so much of 
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“FADS AND FANCIES’ 


ite, New York 


an operatic star is not to be wondered 
at, if one looks back a bit into her his- 
tory. Her mother before her, Julia Neil- 
son, won no fewer than three medals at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and only on the 
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advice of the late Sir W. S. Gilbert did she the sock and buskin. He got his first foot- 
abandon a musical for a dramatic career. hold behind the curtain-line by having him- 
The daughter inherited what she described self elected president of the Lawrence 
to an interviewer, only a few weeks before Barrett Dramatic Club in Baltimore and 
she went into “ Trilby,” as “ that dreadful inviting Barrett to visit them when he 














































thing—a singing voice.’ Both her father played there. 

and her mother urged her to go in for High lights in his subsequent career have 
grand opera, and in fact she studied been Jefferson Stockton in Bronson 
at the same Royal Academy where Howard’s “ Aristocracy,” in 1894; 


his creation of Svengali in the 
original production of 
“ Trilby,” 1895; Reb Shemuel 
in “ The Children 
of the Ghetto,” 
1899; Curtis Jad- 
win in “ The Pit,” 
1904 a role 
which he has re- 
cently been reen- 
acting before the 
moving-picture 
camera; and John 
Haggleton in * The 
Battle.”’ His make- 
up for the mil- 
lionaire in the lat- 
ter Mr. Lackaye 
considers the most 
difficult he has been 
called on to devise, 
that for Svengali 
being simple _ in 
comparison. 

In 1896 an effort 
was made to dupli- 
cate the Svengali 
triumph by star- 
ring Lackaye in a 
piece by Charles 
Klein, called “ Dr. Bel- 
graff,” in which the actor 
H was called on to look 
‘4 like the discoverer of the 

X-rays, Dr. Roentgen. 
This was no more suc- 
cessful than was “ The 
$f Law and the Man,” 
. Lackaye’s own drama- 
tization of Victor 
Hugo’s “ Les Miséra- 
bles.” In the Brady 
revival of “Uncle 


Miss Neilson had carried off 
so many prizes. But Phyllis 
didn’t care about singing: she 
preferred to act, so 
she had her way 
and made her first 
appearance at 
Blackpool, Eng- 
land, in October, 
1909, aS Marie de 
Belleforét in 
“Henry of Na- 
varre,” under the 
cumbersome nom 
de thédtre of Phil- 
lida Terson, which 
was soon discard- 
ed. This is not her 
first venture as 
Trilby, she having 
assumed the part 
to the Svengali of 
Beerbohm Tree a 
vear or two ago at 
His Majesty’s in 
London. 

Wilton Lackaye 
is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and was 
destined for the 
priesthood, but on his 
way to Rome he be- 
came stage-struck from 
persistent theater- 
going in New York. 
Eben Plympton’s 
work in “ Esmer- 
alda”’ drove home 
the last rivet in the 
sixteen - year - old 
yvouth’s determina- 
tion to abandon 
the cassock for 
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ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN, ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN’S DAUGHTER, WHO RECENTLY APPEARED WITH 
SUCCESS IN “THE TRAP” 























From a photograph by White. New York 
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Tom’s Cabin,” in r901, he was the Uncle 
Tom. 

Burr McIntosh comes of a Scottish fam- 
ily in Pittsburgh. His sister Nancy sang 
with the Augustin Daly musical comedy 
company back in the nineties, and was one 
of the pleasing features of “ The Circus 
Girl.” After “ Trilby,” Burr went to Cuba 
aS a war correspondent, and later played 
the leading part in “ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” 
followed by ‘“ Davy Crockett.” Last 
autumn he created the colonel in the brief 
career of “ Cordelia Blossom,” which all 
who saw it appeared to like, but there 
weren’t enough of them. 

The original Little Billee was an Eng- 
lishman, Alfred Hickman, who was quite 
unknown at the time, but who chanced to 
stroll into Mr. Palmer’s office when he was 
casting the part. The manager decided 
that Hickman would at least look it, so 
took chances on his acting it; and thus 
one of the cleverest of juveniles got his 
start in America. In the revival of ten 
years ago this character was played by 
William Courtenay, who has since married 
the 1895 and 1905 Trilby, Virginia Harned. 
Well suited to the rdle is the present Little 
Billee, Brandon Tynan, fresh from a two- 
years’ season as the youth who was cast 
into the pit in “ Joseph and His Brethren.” 

Young Tynan is an Irishman through 
and through, although he left Dublin at 
the age of seven. It was in the lead of 
an Irish play, “ Robert Emmet,” that he 
scored so powerfully in 1902 that two 
years later Belasco placed him under a 
five-year contract, thinking to make an- 
other Boucicault of him, for he could write 
plays as well as act in them. But man- 
agers’ plans are influenced by so many 
things other than the ambitions of players 
that the months and years went by, and 
still the combination of Belasco-Tynan 
did not materialize; and in 1908 he was 
released to play Fernand in “ The Comet,” 
Owen Johnson’s first play, written for 
Nazimova. 

It’s a big jump for Taylor Holmes from 
the rough-and-tumble farce of “ The Third 
Party” to the pathetic devotion of a 
Gecko; but Mr. Holmes is an artist to 
whom versatility is second nature. He 
first became known to Broadway with 
Robert Edeson in “ Strongheart ’’; then he 
played most successfully a single turn as 
mimic in vaudeville. In 1910 he was the 
excruciatingly funny Sammy Fletcher, the 
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long-suffering guest of the husband in 
“ The Commuters.” 

The Laird, created by John Glendinning, 
father of Ernest, is now done by George 
MacFarlane, who has two songs in the 
Christmas Eve studio scene. MacFarlane 
is well known as one of the best singers on 
the roster of the Gilbert & Sullivan Com- 
pany, with which De Wolf Hopper has 
been identified for the past few seasons. 
MacFarlane was the Captain Corcoran in 
the “ Pinafore” revival at the Casino on 
May 30, 1911—a memorable occasion, for 
on that very day Sir William S. Gilbert 
died suddenly of heart disease in London. 

Again, as in 1905, Leo Ditrichstein re- 
sumes his Zou-Zou. Happily he has not 
grown too heavy to be tilted head first 
into the punch-bowl. The original Mme. 
Vinard, the lodging-house keeper, fell to 
Mathilde Cottrelly, now by a strange co- 
incidence playing next door to the Shubert 
—at the Booth, with Louis Mann in “ The 
Bubble.” So the Mme. Vinard of to-day 
is Rose Coghlan, who has of late deserted 
the legitimate stage for vaudeville, in which 
she has been appearing in a condensed 
version of one of her early success, “ For- 
get-Me-Not.’”” 

Miss Coghlan was born in Peterborough, 
England, sixty-three years ago, her father 
being the publisher of a well-known guide- 
book of the day. He was the friend of 
Dickens, Charles Reade, and others of the 
literary set, so Rose and her brother 
Charles were in the way of meeting people 
famed in a larger world than that bounded 
by the outskirts of the quiet cathedral 
town. Charles, who began as a lawyer, 
married an actress and went on the stage, 
where Rose was soon induced to follow 
him. 

She made a hit as Tilly Price in 
“ Nicholas Nickleby,” then came to Amer- 
ica with the Lydia Thompson troupe in 
“ Txion,” and soon afterward began her 
long connection with the Wallack stock 
company. Her Stephanie in “ Forget-Me- 
Not” was played opposite the Horace 
Welby of Osmonde Tearle, father of the 
Conway Tearle who is this season with 
Faversham in “ The Hawk.” Some of 
Miss Coghlan’s other Wallack successes 
were Vera in “ Moths,” Clare in “ The 
Ironmaster,” and La Belle Russe in the 
play of that name. In the last perform- 
ance ever given by the Wallack troupe, on 
May 5, 1888, when it was managed by the 
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late Henry E. Abbey, Miss Coghlan 
played Lady Teazle in “ The School for 
Scandal.” 

The success of this “ Trilby ” revival 
does not rest alone on its splendid cast, 
but on the vivacity and verve with which 
everybody concerned enters into the per- 


formance. Give the public good measure, 
and they'll put up the coin for it. The 
popularity of the “ Trilby” resurrection 


proves it, and so does the immediate favor 
meted out to another revival, sponsored by 
Charles Frohman in association with David 
Belasco—that of “ A Celebrated Case.” 


AFTER THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


It may have been its war flavor that 
suggested the selection of the old play by 
D’Ennery and Cormon, which had a run of 
one hundred and eleven performances at the 
Union Square Theater in 1878, under A. M. 
Palmer’s management. But whatever the 
prompting cause, it has proved a happy 
choice. Although the program is mute on 
the matter of dates, the scene of the pro- 
logue is Belgium at the time of the battle of 
Fontenoy, fought in May, 1745, when the 
French under Marshal Saxe defeated the 
combined forces of the English, Han- 
overians, and Dutch under the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

There are two acts in the prologue an: 
four in the play, the whole requiring five 
different sets, with a cast of twenty peo- 
ple. Good value for the money this, com- 
pared with “ The Bubble ” with its single 
set, its five people, and its gossamer story! 
Of course, the plot of ‘“‘ A Celebrated Case ” 
is a bit old-fashioned, but the scene is laid 
so far back in the past that one does not 
miss such things as motor-cars and the tele- 
phone as one would in revivals of more 
modern plays like “The Wife,” “ The 
Charity Ball,” or “Men and Women.” 
And the story of “ A Celebrated Case” is 
one in which one can set one’s teeth, as 
it were, not a febrile affair of eugenics or 
some sociological fad with which only a 
Shaw can successfully get away. 

Over and above the full-plotted play and 
the variety in scenery, “A Celebrated 
Case ” is remarkable for its wonderful cast, 
made up of such people as Otis Skinner, 
Nat Goodwin, Frederic de _ Belleville, 


Robert Warwick, Eugene O’Brien, Helen 
Ware, Florence Reed, and Ann Murdock, 
to say nothing of Minna Gale Haynes and 
Elita Proctor Otis. 


Small wonder, indeed, 
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that every corner of the Empire Theater 
should ‘be filled at each performance. 


> 


PLAYERS IN “ WATCH YOUR STEP’ 


Its wonderful cast is the breath of long 
life to ‘“‘ Watch Your Step.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Castle in and of themselves would be 
magnets sufficient to attract; but there is 
also Frank Tinney, besides Brice and King, 
and others. I dropped in at the New Am- 
sterdam the other evening and went back 
Stage to get a few facts concerning the 
careers of three of the foregoing, about 
whom comparatively little has hitherto been 
printed. 

The first person interviewed was Charles 
King. 

“ Yes, I was born here in New York, in 
Thirty-Fifth Street,” he said in answer to 
my question. “ That was twenty-six years 
ago.” 

“And how did you happen to get into 
the theatrical game?” 

“* Because I was crazy about the theater; 
but it was only the business side I could 
manage at first. I wasa kid of about sixteen, 
or younger, when I got a job as office-boy 
with William A. Brady. If I couldn’t be 
on the stage, you see, I thought I’d get as 
close to it as a manager’s office. Well, one 
day they sent me with a package to Mr. 
Brady’s wife — Grace George — up at her 
home. I was particularly instructed to de- 
liver it into her own hands; but she wasn’t 
there, it was late, and I wanted to be sure 
of a front seat in the gallery of a theater I 
was planning to visit that night. So I 
simply left the package and beat it. 

“The next day the boss called me up on 
the carpet, and I was fired from my three- 
dollar-a-week job. I walked out of the 
place, looked up and down the street, and 
my eye caught the sign of Harry Von Tilzer, 
song publisher, next door. 

“* Want a boy?’ I inquired boldly, with- 
out considering that I might be asked why 
I had left my last job. 

“* Can you sing?’ was the question fired 
back at me. 

“* Some,’ I answered, my heart starting 
a wild tattoo against my ribs. 

“ But it wasn’t for the stage they wanted 
me, only to be a plant in the gallery and 
sing back to two girls in a vaudeville show. 
Getting so close to the footlights made me 
wilder than ever to get on the other side 
of them. So I got a friend of mine, Bobbie 
Higgins, to go on with me as a song-and- 
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dance team at a Miner’s Bowery Theater 
amateur night. We didn’t get the hook, 
but a contract, and I’ve been in the business 
ever since.” 

Three years ago Charles King and Eliza- 
beth Brice sang “ String a Ring of Roses ” 
and “Bumble Bee” in “A Winsome 
Widow,” the musical version of “ A Trip to 
Chinatown,” since when they have been 
known as the cleverest team in their par- 
ticular line of business. Mr. King was at 
the Winter Garden in “ The Passing Show 
of 1913,” but everybody was glad to see 
the two reunited, to the tune of Irving Ber- 
lin’s foot-tapping melodies in “ Watch Your 
Step.” 

As Miss Brice was preparing to go on, 
I had to interview her through the closed 
door of her dressing-room. 

“TI come from the State of the Presidents 
—Ohio,” she told me. “I was born in 
Findlay, and raised in Toledo. As a girl, 
I used to sing in Sunday-school entertain- 
ments, and when I was asked to appear at 
the town casino I guess I was happier than 
I have been over any engagement I have 
had since, for you see that was the start. 
One of my first New York appearances was 
with Lew Fields, in t910, as Carola Gayley 
in ‘ The Jolly Bachelors.’ ” 

I have just looked up the critics’ opinions 
of her performance on that occasion, and 
Miss Brice must have been rather be- 
wildered over their lack of unanimity. “ To 
Miss Elizabeth Brice fell some of the 
prettiest numbers in the piece,” one man 
wrote, while from another’s point of view 
“ Miss Elizabeth Brice didn’t draw a win- 
ning number in the song lottery. She de- 
serves better luck.” 

Next to Miss Brice’s room at the New 
Amsterdam is Vernon Castle’s, but as I have 
already written about him at some length 
in the February number, I didn’t stop there 
that evening. I may say here, however, that 
his real name is Blythe—the same as Jack 
Barrymore’s—and it seems somewhat of a 
coincidence that the maiden name of Mrs. 
Castle should be Foote—Irene Foote. She 
was born in New Rochelle, her father 
having been a physician, Dr. Hubert 
Townsend Foote. 

Next beyond Castle is Frank Tinney, 
who lives at Freeport, Long Island; and as 
he doesn’t go on until the second scene of 
the second act, he doesn’t arrive at the 
theater until well past nine. I was waiting 
for him when he came in with two friends, 
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one of whom was trying to persuade him to 
go to a party later on. 

“ But I don’t want to go,” Tinney kept 
insisting, and in the poor fellow’s efforts to 
wriggle out one sensed the fly in the oint- 
ment of fame—the actor’s natural objection 
to being used as a tame lion for somebody 
else’s entertainment. 

In white-face Mr. Tinney is a nice-look- 
ing fellow of thirty or thereabouts, who 
does not disdain to wear spectacles when he 
motors. He differs absolutely from the 
clowns of the story-books, inasmuch as he 
is far from being a sober-sides out of busi- 
ness hours. 

“Listen to this—here’s a good one I 
heard to-day,” he was constantly saying, by 
way of paving the way for a funny story 
he had to tell. 

“ Let’s see, what is it you want to find 
out from me?” he asked, when the laughter 
died down after one of these. “Oh, just 
how I happened to start in on my present 
line of work with the leader of the or- 
chestra. Well, it’s straight goods that I 
used to be an undertaker in Philadelphia, 
but I looked too cheerful to make a success 
of the job. I’d already been in the vaude- 
ville business with my brother Joe, but he 
left me flat to go into oil. Well, after I 
gave up burying folks, I looked in the 
papers to see what I could turn up next. 
Believe me, it pays to advertise, for in a 
theatrical sheet I saw that Coburn’s Min- 
strels wanted people. I answered it, and 
by a funny coincidence it turned out that 
Coburn had seen me do the brother act with 
Joe. All I could do now was to play the 
cornet, but he said they must have some 
jokes. 

““* T know two,’ I told him, ‘ but I can’t 
get ’em off by myself.’ 

“Tt was decided that the orchestra-leader 
should be the goat, and ask me the neces- 
sary questions. I coached him as well as 
I could at rehearsals, but he had a poor 
memory, and when it came to performance 
I had to tell him right out ‘ Now you must 
say so-and-so.’ This seemed to tickle the 
audience to death, and I’ve been doing it 
ever since.” 

Sallie Fisher is the heroine around whom 
what plot there is in “ Watch Your Step ” 
revolves. Like Maude Adams, she comes 
from Salt Lake City. She is not a Mormon, 
as is Hazel Dawn, but she has many friends 
of that persuasion, and she began her 
career as a member of the Salt Lake Opera 
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Company. Among musical shows with 
which Miss Fisher has been prominently 
identified may be mentioned “ A Stubborn 
Cinderella,” in which she had the name 
part, and “ A Knight for a Day.” 


JULIAN ELTINGE AND HIS THEATER 


Time was when new theaters in New 
York invariably opened with failures. The 
New Amsterdam, the Astor, and the Forty- 
Eighth Street Theater all had to feel their 
way into popularity. But with the com- 
pletion of the Eltinge in September, 1912, 
the hoodoo was broken, for “ Within the 
Law ” kept the boards there steadily for 
more than a year; the Cort followed suit 
with “ Peg o’ My Heart,” and last August 
the Candler began its dramatic career with 
“On Trial,” which the management has 
not yet found it necessary to shift. 

It is this persistent good luck enjoyed by 
the house named for him that has kept 
Julian Eltinge from playing in it. And by 
the same token, it was the large earnings 
of Julian Eltinge that enabled Woods to 
build the theater. 

As a female impersonator, Eltinge is re- 
markable in two ways—first, because his 
simulation of a pretty woman’s appearance 
is practically flawless; and second, because 
he himself is an exceedingly manly man. 
His nimbleness of foot switched him from 
his original occupation of commercial trav- 
eling and sent him on the road with an 
entirely different object in view. A native 
of Boston, he was asked to take part in the 
annual Cadet Show. At rehearsal, his dan- 
cing was so good that the producer decided 
to make him one of the ballet-girls. His 
success brought him a renown that spread 
to professional circles, and evoked offers too 
inviting to be declined. So, in spite of the 
discomfort of the clothes he has to wear— 
he hates feminine attire — young Eltinge 
has come to be one of the most profitable 
stars on the stage. 

Besides his two big hits in plays—‘“ A 
Fascinating Widow ” and “ The Crinoline 
Girl ”’—Eltinge has been immensely popu- 
lar in vaudeville, both in this country and 
Europe. His first New York appearance 
was on the New Amsterdam roof in “ Lift- 
ing the Lid.” A little later George Cohan 


engaged him for his minstrel show, and his 
future was assured. 

As I write, announcement comes that 
Eltinge is to appear in his own theater at 
last—next autumn, in the new play written 
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for him by Charles Klein, with its scenes 
laid in a smart dressmaking establishment. 


THE YOUNGEST OF THE HAMMERSTEINS 


On page 112 is a portrait of Elaine Ham- 
merstein, for whose career all sorts of 
bright things are predicted. Her future, 
however, does not depend on the fact that 
she is a daughter of Arthur Hammerstein, 
the theatrical manager, and a granddaugh- 
ter of Oscar, the operatic impresario. It is 
the ability of the young woman herself that 
inspires the prophets to issue their roseate 
forecasts. 

Her first appearance was made a little 
more than a year ago in the musical comedy 
“High Jinks.” Last winter, in “ The 
Trap,” a straight play, she attracted still 
more favorable attention by her clear-cut 
work in an ingénue réle. A five-year con- 
tract was at once offered her, but her father 
will cast her in one of his own dramatic pro- 
ductions next season. Meanwhile she is 
broadening her experience by posing in a 
film version of Wilkie Collins’s famous 
story, “ The Moonstone.” 


MARGARET ANGLIN’S HAPPY FIND 


Thoroughly delightful is the play with 
which Miss Anglin has come back to New 
York—a modern comedy by Paul Kester, 
who dramatized “ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower” and “ The Cavalier ” for Julia 
Marlowe, and wrote “ Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury,” in which Ada Rehan made a brief 
appearance after her Svengali — Augustin 
Daly—passed away. 

The charm of the piece lies in the skill 
with which Mr. Kester has handled ugly 
facts prettily. For divorce is ugly, and 
divorce is the factor without which there 
wouldn’t be any play in this case. Miss 
Anglin is not a principal, but the core- 
spondent — a perfectly blameless one, for 
she undertakes the job not only to obtain 
money enough to tide her over a shallow 
spot in her fortunes, but also to reunite the 
disaffected couple. Her purpose is acc-™- 
plished by some interesting maneuvers, 
flavored with clever lines that are not such a 
far cry from the brilliant repartee in “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” which Miss Anglin has 
been playing for the past twelve months. 

As Beverly Dinwiddie, an impoverished 
Southern woman, whose voice has failed 
her, thus losing her a church-choir engage- 
ment in New York, Miss Anglin gives a 
wholly charming performance. I noticed 
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Charles Frohman in a box, on one of his 
rare visits to the play, and could not but 
wonder if his mind went back to one after- 
noon at his Empire Theater, when he saw 
this young school-of-acting pupil from Ot- 
tawa do so well that he offered her the 
part of Madeleine West in a touring com- 
pany of “ Shenandoah.” 

The public first took note of Miss Anglin 
as Roxane with Mansfield in “ Cyrano.” 
This was in 1898; a few years later she 
joined Mr. Frohman’s stock company at 
the Empire, where she registered her great 
hit in “‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defense.” A later 
milestone in her career was set up in 1906, 
when she created Ruth Jordan in “ The 
Great Divide,” with Henry Miller. She 
went over to comedy four years ago with 
“ Green Stockings.” 

In Miss Anglin’s support, William Boyd 
is the husband who wants the divorce. His 
simple, straightaway work and unaffected 
American ways make him a valuable addi- 
tion to our slender stock of capable leading 
men. Blackie Daw in “ Get - Rich - Quick 
Wallingford ” was one of his recent roles. 
Mrs. Charles G. Craig, who was in “ The 
Warrens of Virginia,” furnishes capital fun 
as Beverly’s aunt, and Pedro de Cordoba 
has an exceedingly ungrateful rédle in the 
stupid cousin with whom Beverly is un- 
accountably in love. 


THE WORST PLAY OF THE SEASON 


At least two records were broken by 
“ The Hyphen,” a play of “ American pa- 
triotism”’ by Justus Miles Forman. 
Charles Frohman first heard of it on Sat- 
urday morning, March 20. The title and 
the subject — German-Americans in the 
present war—appealed to him so strongly 
that he sent for the manuscript and read it 
at once. Before the day was over he had 
engaged part of the cast and had ordered 
the scenery painted, thus establishing a new 
precedent for speedy acceptance. On April 
19 came the production, and the public 
saw what is perhaps the most crudely con- 
structed and banal play that has thus far 
been glimpsed over Broadway footlights. 

Since his first few fortunate shots in 
picking the famous De Mille drama, “ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” and the Gillette 
comedies, Mr. Frohman’s judgment of a 
play from the script seems to have been 
uniformly wrong. He has been peculiarly 
luckless with American offerings, having 
drawn all Augustus Thomas’s “ flivvers ” 
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and most of Clyde Fitch’s. He has evi- 
dently realized his own fallibility in this 
direction, and for the most part has con- 
fined his energies to the importation of 
pieces that have already had public per- 
formance elsewhere. 

The critics were a unit in their opinion 
of “ The Hyphen,” and the public got what 
entertainment it could out of the utter 
crudity of the thing. It was hard on the 
actors, who were not to blame. William 
H. Thompson had the most to do, with Gail 
Kane—who was with him in “ The Miracle 
Man ’—an impossible spy seeking the in- 
evitable “ paper.” David Powell, a British- 
er, was cast for the German’s son, an ab- 
surdity on the face of it. Poor Mr. Powell! 
Little good his fine notices in “ Across the 
Border ” seem to have done him, except to 
secure him quick engagements for further 
failures. ‘“ The Hyphen ” is the fourth in 
which he has acted since December, the 
others being “ The Fallen Idol ” and “ The 
Trap.” 


A LONG WAY FROM GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


The most fetching feature in “ Nobody 
Home ” is the decoration of the flat in the 
second act, designed by Elsie de Wolfe, 
black being utilized with very pleasing ef- 
fect. Alice Dovey sings and dances in her 
dainty way, and if you like the “ silly ass” 
type of Englishman you will be pleased 
with Lawrence Grossmith, brother of the 
George Grossmith who was here in “ To- 
Night’s the Night.” 

That the dance craze has not yet ex- 
hausted itself may be inferred from 
the fact that the most marked applause 
evoked by any one number in “ Nobody 
Home,” the first musical comedy ever 
staged in the tiny Princess, goes to the 
work of Helen Clarke and Quentin Tod. 

If Gilbert and Sullivan needed any boost- 
ing, contrast between their work and the 
average output in the same line to-day 
would provide it. William A. Brady has 
given New York an opportunity to make 
such a comparison at his Forty-Eighth 
Street Theater, where he presented “ The 
Yeomen of the Guard ” as the first in a series 
of revivals from the repertoire of the two 
men who alone of all collaborators in music 
and book were yoked ‘in an absolute 
equality of merit. I am glad to report that 
audiences of large proportions and real en- 
thusiasm promise solid support for the 
venture. 








NATURE’S NUT 


BY WILLIAM 


DI ON’T fear me,” the girl behind 
the hotel cigar-stand begged 





plaintively. ‘“ Lean on the 
case, and act like I was at- 
tractive. Not a man’s taken 


— unwarranted liberty with me 
since I got back; and while I must say it’s 
wearing on the nerves to be annoyed by 
naughty hicks who think they can get fresh 
with a lady just because she has to work 
for an honest living, it’s worse on the pride 
to be passed up altogether. It’s ominous to 
be so hopelessly safe from the odious atten- 
tions of a certain class of men. I wonder 
if they give you good care at the old ladies’ 
home? 

“ Go on, lean close and loll. I ain’t got 
smallpox. These hideous wounds you see 
scattered carelessly around my face is the 
calling-cards of some mosquitoes I met on 
my vacation; them you don’t see is the 
same. Clothes don’t mean anything to a 
mosquito, do they? 

“T been camping. I went back to nature, 
and nature went back on me. Oh, the Lord 
made a lovely world; I ain’t knocking His 
handiwork. The oceans is fine for fish, and 
the deep, still woods is nice for green leaves 
and red chiggers and black ants and—say, 
do ants eat anything besides sugar? Or do 
they fast when the campers leave? I 
dunno. 

“ Well, I string along with the poets and 
admit that He made a lovely world, and 
a place for everything; but not every place 
for anything. A fish in a dusty road is out 
of luck, ain’t it? Yes, and a trout on dry 
land is just the same as me in a bosky dell. 

“ Was you ever in a bosky dell? It’s nice 
in a picture, with some deers, or lambs, or 
something like that, and some water. And 
it’s all right to lay in bed of a Sunday morn- 
ing with a box of chocolates and that tired 
feeling, and read about in a poem and wish 
you was there—but Heaven help you if 
you get your wish! I did. I have only 
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One other! 
No? 


myself and one other to blame. 
Did you know Wadsworth Brownley? 
Ain’t you lucky! 

“Him and nature was just as close! 
Civilization hadn’t spoiled him a bit; he ad- 
mitted it hadn’t. He was a simple child 
of the wild. Simple is right! He was one 
of these wide-smiling guys that seen beauty 
everywhere, and I’d rather go down life's 
broad highway with one of them kind that 
only sees pink alarm-clocks with wings, or 
sky-blue rattlesnakes in green silk hats. 
They’re safer. 

‘ A mud-puddle was a marvel to him, but 
an electric light spoiled his appetite. 
Thomas Edison had just about ruined the 
world for him, and the money-mad crim- 
inals that had put railroad-tracks and cities 
all around over the glorious West, and 
pants on the noble red man, was his 
enemies. He ate nuts and apples, and 
chewed his food. Wearing a white collar 
or a corset didn’t seem quite as bad to him 
as committing murder in the first degree; 
it was only just about good grounds for 
divorce. 

“Some of his folks must have died of 
him and left him money. He had some, 
and that was the only way he could of got 
it. He said himself that the red mists of 
greedy passion arising from the miasmatic 
swamps of the sordid money-marts had 
blinded men’s eyes to the simple glories of 
nature, and that now would be the millen- 
nium if we could only abolish gold. He 
thought that the most useless occupation 
was trying to double the figures opposite 
your name on some pay-roll. 

“ So he forsook the smelly arena of com- 
merce—just left it right like it was—and 
come out here to the Pacific coast to live 
close to nature. 

“He dove off into the wilderness and 
swum around in the woods alone, as happy 
as a fish-worm in a barn-yard. He used to 
come up for air about once a month—just 
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sort of hist one eye above the surface, to 
see how much better off he was than us 
poor folks that was burdened with bath- 
tubs and bedding, and got annoyed if there 
was soot on our steak or ashes in our tea. 
When he did, he used this hotel to sneer in. 
He met Miss Murray here, and begun to 
long. He could tell right away that if she 
was dressed simple, instead of swell, she’d 
be pretty in the true sense of the word, and 
all he needed besides nature. 

“ Ain’t it the limit? A woman spends 
all her time and her folks’ money dolling 
herself up, and when she finally gets the 
proper combination of dress and hair and 
figure to make a man look while his food 
gets cold, he stares at her in admiration 
and says: ‘ How sweet she’d be if she had 
on a different dress, and had her hair done 
some other way, and didn’t wear corsets.’ 
And if she didn’t have all them things he 
thinks he don’t like, he’d never look at her 
in the first place. 

“ Miss Murray was a healthy little fluff, 
about twenty-one, with just brains enough 
not to bother her or any ordinary husband. 
She’d rather go to a vaudeville show than 
worry about the stars in their courses, and 
her soul didn’t hurt. She liked a clean, 
jolly, good time, and a tender look from a 
love-lit eye now and again, as well as the 
next girl. 

“ Wadsworth Brownley did well with her. 
All women have a little bug for a wide hat 
and a flowing tie and a tongue that flatters 
fast. Some men can go a long way with 
women with nothing but the lack of a hair- 
cut to travel on. 

“ He told her about the morning mists on 
the mountaintops, and the beauty of the 
lengthening shadows mirrored in the bosom 
of the quiet lake at eventide, and the soul- 
healing tang of wood smoke in the woodsy 
air at twilight, and tossed his hair and 
rolled his eyes and done fine. 

“ He was talking it out for her tongue 
and tongue with Bert Shafter. Bert was 
the only other entry in sight. He liked his 
eggs one way, and tested his bath with a 
thermometer. His hairs was few, and if 
one of them got a thirty-second of an inch 
out of place a terrible thing had happened 
to him. He was that way. He was built 
like gently rolling country, and an elevator 
wasn’t a convenience to him; it was a 
necessity. 

“ But he could make a waiter keep his 
place, and he looked real bored and aristo- 
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cratic in a box at the theater. He could 
have the finest kind of a time and never 
show it, he was that swell. He couldn’t 
laugh without losing his wind, but he was 
running strong in the race for Miss Murray, 
all right, until Wadsworth got a capital 
idea. 

“ T asked him one day where did he think 
was a good place to go on my vacation. 

“* You shall come with us,’ he said. 
‘For a space the city, with its moil and 
bustle, shall be to you as it were not; the 
spirit of the wild will rejuvenate your weary 
soul, and the balsamic breath of the wood- 
lands will heal and soothe you. You shall 
go straight to nature,’ he says, ‘ the strong, 
kindly mother of us all, and she will com- 
fort you. You will come forth recreated 
indeed,’ he says. ‘ 

“ Wasn’t that nice? He give me a rough 
idea of the plot of the piece then. He’d 
framed an excursion trip to nature’s home 
town, and among them present was Miss 
Murray and Bert Shafter. 

““* This will be no conventional jaunt,’ 
he told me. ‘ We will not be oppressed with 
the false comforts and impedimenta of the 
dabbler’s luxurious sham of a real visit with 
nature. For the time,’ he says, ‘ we will 
truly revert to the primitive in our mode 
of life. Measured by the false standards 
of civilization,’ he says, ‘ Mr. Shafter, I 
fear, finds some slight favor in Miss Mur- 
ray’s eyes; but when,’ he says, ‘ she has the 
opportunity of gaging his worth by the true 
and eternal tests of nature, she will see him 
as he is.’ 

“The next day Mr. Shafter come to me 
and he says: ‘I understand you're going 
with us on this camping trip Brownley’s 
promoting.’ 

** Yes,’ I says, ‘ I’m going back to nature 
with him.’ 

““* So am I!’ he says as gloomy as a man 
deciding not to take a drink. ‘I wouldn’t 
think of going, but you know Miss Mur- 
ray’s been rather taken with the absurd ass 
and his ravings about the simple life. My 
dear young lady,’ he says, ‘ the human race 
has been some thousands of years getting 
comfortably out of the woods, and this 
blooming idiot wants to hop back in a day 
to where his ancestors started from. I am 
going along,’ says Shafter, ‘ just for the 
pleasure of watching Miss Murray’s disil- 
lusionment. His flowery descriptions of 
life in the wild have rather hypnotized her, 
but wait until she sees the fellow trying to 
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live like the ape he is! She'll quickly come 
to her senses,’ he says. 

“They had a nice surprise in store for 
each other, didn’t they? Well, Wednesday 
come and we went—went on a sixty-foot 
gasoline launch of Wadsworth’s, along with 
a lot of food and tents and blankets and 
things like that. There was eighteen of us 
in the party, and it was easy to pick out, 
in the crowd on the dock, who was going 
and who wasn’t. Wadsworth had give 
orders that we was none of us to try and 
make a fashion party out of the trip; that 
we was all to dress sensible and simple. 

“Tf that gang followed his instructions, 
may I evermore tog myself out like a raving 
bug! Some wore Mother Hubbards and 
poke bonnets with French-heel slippers and 
silk sfockings. Some was simple in heavy 
high boots and rough skirts for climbing 
precipitous mountainsides and such like, 
and laced so tight they couldn’t set down 
sudden without an effort of the will. One 
lovely young thing had on moccasins, a 
short corduroy skirt, and an old rough 
sweater, and she wouldn’t sit on deck ’cause 
she’s just had her hair coifed, and the 
wind was so rude, didn’t I think? 

“Oh, you couldn’t tell us nature-hunters 
from the ordinary run of people any better 
than you can tell a gang of convicts in 
stripes from a convention of ministers at 
prayer; not a bit! If we’d been going to 
visit a booby-hatch, nobody could have dis- 
paraged our get-up, for we wouldn’t have 
made the looniest inmate feel ill at ease; 
but I thinks to myself, even before the start, 
that we’d do better as a crazy-quilt than 
as primitive people turning our backs on 
the shams of civilization to bask in our own 
bosky dells that deceitful houses and stoves 
had alienated us from for so long. I’m a 
lady, and I ain’t going to tell you what I 
thinks to myself after we got started. 

“ But all went as merry as an inherited 
dollar at first. It was a fine day, with a 
little breeze blowing, and going down the 
Sound Wadsworth come into his own. He 
was a splendid savage, treading the rough 
surface of the deck fearlessly, all clad as 
he was in duck pants and a sleeveless jersey 
that left his thoughts to your imagination. 
His muscular, bronzed arms flashed in the 
sun, and all that; and even I could take 
him serious, all but his feet. What is there 
so funny about a man’s bare feet? I dunno. 

“ He showed us the wavelets leaping, and 
the fishlets jumping, and the sun in the 
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sky, and the trees on the islands that we 
passed, and the mountains in the distance, 
and al] them wonderful things that we 
wouldn’t have known about if he hadn't 
been along. Miss Murray was getting to 
be all his. A straw vote of her affections 
taken previous to seven o’clock that evening 
would have made a poverty-stricken Scotch- 
man in a strange land bet real money on 
Wadsworth. 

“ Her love went down with the sun; she 
kind of cooled off with the atmospheres. We 
landed about four o’clock at a fine place for 
a murder, and begun leaving the water. We 
got off the boat onto the jaw of a mountain 
that needed a shave and a massage. It had 
a couple of thousand years’ growth of trees 
on its face that the callous hand of the 
brutal logger will have to desecrate and 
desecrate before I go back there without 
ether. 

“* Oh,’ we all said, ‘ ain’t it just simply 
too lovely?’ 

“Yeh—much too! Wadsworth got up 
on a big rock—if I’d known what I do now, 
I’d have pushed him off and hit him with 
it— as excited and shiny as a revivalist 
watching the town sport bawl on the 
mourners’ bench, and he says: 

“* Now,’ he says, ‘ our adventure really 
begins. Now we plunge into the depths of 
the wild, like happy children at play, care- 
less,’ he says, ‘ of whither we may stray, and 
serene in our knowledge of the motherly 
protection of all-wise nature,’ he says. ‘I 
have many delightful surprises in store,’ he 
says. ‘ Follow me!’ 

“And we did. Not a one of us there 
would buy a lead gold-brick unless it was 
painted yellow, but we followed him. He 
give us each a blanket or a skillet or a can 
of beans to carry, so’s we couldn’t follow 
him too easy and miss all the beneficial 
effects of losing our wind, and we plunged 
into the wild. 

“There was no more system to that 
country than a bachelor’s kitchen sink. 
From the boat it looked like all the trees 
was standing up, but when you got to them 
you found most of them laying down. 
They made travel just as exciting as seeding 
prunes. You’d crawl up on one of them 
and fall off, and right near where you fell 
there’d be another one. You’d crawl up on 
that, and vary the monotony by jumping 
off, and there right in front of you’d be 
another one. You’d jump up on it and 
crawl off; and after you’d gone about ten 
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miles like that you’d get up on a big one 
and look back, and where you'd started 
from would stare you right in the eye. 

“ Tt was fun at first, just like shooting the 
chutes or bumping the bumps, only more so. 
We kept going on up and up and losing 
our hairpins and our breath, and then I 
fell off a log onto a rock, and got separated 


from my temper and some shin. I got up 
and I says: 

“* Say, Mr. Brownley, how much farther 
is it?’ 


““* What?’ he yells. ‘ Arcadia?’ 

“*T guess so,’ I says. 

“ He slung his arms around and laughed 
and sniffed the air like a dachshund down 
the wind from a cheese factory, and he 
says: 

“* Look about you,’ he says. 
this is Arcadia!’ 

‘“‘ Well, we went on some more, and every- 
body got as quiet as a lot of Quakers at 
prayer-meeting. The girl with the high- 
heeled slippers fell and sprained her ankle. 
One of the Mother Hubbard brigade asked 
me for some pins in a still, small voice, and 
lagged behind a while. Miss Murray begun 
to get a look in her eyes like a stuffed 
kid at a Thanksgiving dinner, wondering 
whether he can take one more bite and keep 
it with him. 

“* How much farther is it, Mr. Brown- 
ley?’ she asks him, same as I had. 

“He don’t play no favorites. ‘ What?’ 
he comes right back at her, same as at me. 

“< The place we’re going to,’ she specifies 
it for him. 

“* Who can tell?’ he says. ‘ We are go- 
ing many places, and no place. We are 
free,’ he says, ‘and we go whither we list. 
Come!’ 

“« Say,’ I says to Mr. Shafter, ‘ is this 
nut kidding us, or are we it?’ I says. ‘Is 
he taking us somewhere,’ I says, ‘or are 
we just following him away? The glorious 
sun,’ I says, ‘ is sinking in the golden west 
as usual, and night is going to come on 
apace in about a minute. Where are we 
going to lay our heads?’ I asked him. ‘ In 
a bed, or do we just sleep where we faint?’ 

“ ¢ Oh,’ he says, ‘ I suppose the blooming 
bounder’s got some sort of a log house, or 
camp of some sort, on this silly hill. We'll 
surely be there soon,’ he says, speaking 
more like as if he wished it was so than as 
if he thought it was. 

“T begun fretting in earnest. Wacs- 
worth was out in front, climbing over logs 


‘ Behold, 
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and leading the way as happy as a half- 
witted sparrow in a dusty road. I looked 
at his hair flying in the breeze, and I says 
to myself: ‘ Gee,’ I says, ‘what won’t a 
man do that ‘ll cheat the barbers like he 
does?’ I couldn’t think, so I kept on 
going, and finally we got over the hill into 
a little valley with a creek in it, just at the 
very finest time of the evening to stay 
away from a graveyard. 

“Something about that uncultivated 
spook-park seemed to make an awful hit 
with Wadsworth. He stopped and looked 
all round and made motions with his hands, 
and he says: 

“* At last!’ he says. ‘ Paradise!’ We 
all stopped ’cause he did, and stood around 
and suffered in silence, and he goes on: 
‘Just the spot,’ he says, ‘for our first 
night’s peaceful repose in the lap of nature. 
Now aren’t you glad you came?’ he says. 

“One of the women sat down and began 
to cry, and Mr. Shafter says: 

“* This mystery business has gone far 
enough, Mr. Brownley. These women are 
tired and hungry. Now, where is your 
camp?’ 

“* This grassy knoll will serve,’ Wads- 
worth says. ‘Come! We will gather wood 
for a fire, while the ladies rest in nature’s 
arms,’ he says. 

“ Do you know what? I can’t believe it 
vet. That nut had never been there before! 
He didn’t have any more camp than a wild 
goose! We hadn’t been going anywhere at 
all. We'd just been walking the sun down. 

“ Well, believe me, as soon as we got the 
idea, there was a row. None of the ladies 
rested easy in nature’s arms, and the men 
was all good and sore. 

“** Do you mean to tell me,’ Miss Murray 
says to him, ‘ that you have no place pre- 
pared for us?’ 

“** We are nature’s guests,’ he says to her, 
‘and she will care for us bountifully.’ 

“ Well, the only happy one from then on 
was Shafter. Miss Murray lit into Wads- 
worth and explained what she thought of 
him. Then she cried a while, and got her 
breath and told him what her great-great- 
grandfather would think of him if he was 
alive and could talk. The boys felt around 
in the dark and got some wood together and 
built a bonfire, and Wadsworth stood up 
and expiained to us all how happy we was. 

“* Nature,’ he says, ‘ is essentially kind- 
ly. Trust her, and she will not betray you. 
I have made no preparations, mapped out 
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no route to be followed. That is the great 
surprise I promised you. I have provided 
small tents, to be used in case of inclement 
weather. We need no other aid to nature’s 
bounty for our comfort. With the first peep 
of dawn we will arise and wander on, aim- 
less and care-free, and thus will our two 
weeks be spent.’ 

““* Maybe you know the way back to the 
boat,’ one of the men says to him. ‘ So live 
on, but you'll have to defend yourself when 
we get out of here!’ 

“*]T hope that you are insane, Mr. 
Brownley,’ Miss Murray says to him. ‘I 
would hate to think that any rational man 
was capable of perpetrating such an out- 
rage. Lead us,’ she says, ‘ back to the boat 
at once!’ 

“* But we couldn’t get down the hill in 
the dark,’ Wadsworth says to her. ‘ We 
must at least remain for the night. Sleep,’ 
he says, ‘ in the kindly arms of nature, and 
you will awake refreshed and eager to con- 
tinue the great adventure.’ 

“ Do you know what a devil club is? It’s 
a vegetable hornet in the shape of a weed, 
with more stingers than a centiped has 
legs. I know, ’cause there was devil clubs 
all over the arm of nature I slept in, and 
what the mosquitoes didn’t do, they did. 
That camp looked like a battle-field and 
sounded like the operating-room in a hos- 
pital that ’d run out of anesthetics. 

“When daylight come at last, Wads- 
worth hopped up off his rock and breathed 
deep and patted himself on the chest, and 
he says: ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘ wasn’t that re- 
freshing? Now ain’t you glad you came?’ 

“ Not even then was we; and after some 
of the boys had took him aside and con- 
vinced him of it, he led us back to the boat. 
We wouldn’t carry his tents and beans and 
things back with us; we just left them there 
in the lap of nature. 

“We got back to the boat about noon, 
and died wherever we could find a place 
to lie down—on the floor of the cabin, on 
deck, in the engine-room. Any place that 
was flat and softer than a rock felt good to 
us after nature’s arms. 

“ Then it begun to rain, and got foggy. 
The boat went for a while, and then there 
was an awful bang, and it stopped. 

“ ¢ We have hit a rock!’ Wadsworth yells. 
‘We're sinking!’ he says. ‘The women 
first!’ 


“ Hero, wasn’t he? He couldn’t 


Huh! 


even stage a shipwreck. We hadn’t hit a 
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rock. We'd slammed a mountain-range in 
the eye and climbed half-way up on its 
forehead. 

“Wadsworth jumped ashore first, and 
rescued us all by offering his : rm to help us 
from the bow of the boat onto the land we’d 
hit. Then the launch got full of water, and 
most of it went down. The boys got some 
sugar and tea and canned things ashore, 
and life stayed in us for two days. The 
ants ate the sugar and the mosquitoes ate 
us, and still we lived. 

“ Sick as he was, Shafter was having a 
fine time. ‘ You see,’ he says to me, ‘I told 
you the fellow would hang himself if we 
gave him rope enough!’ 

“* We gave him too much,’ I says. ‘ He’s 
made this hanging a community affair.’ 

“* Well, at least,’ he says, ‘ Miss Murray 
has seen him in his true light.’ 

“ Things was coming his way, but he 
would crowd his luck. ‘ Well,’ he says to 
Miss Murray, ‘ have you had enough of 
the simple life and this child of nature?’ 

“*T have,’ she says, ‘ and I’ve also had 
enough of flabby, helpless idiots without 
sense enough to find out where we are and 
get help,’ she says. 

“That satisfied his appetite until the 
second day, when we saw a man in a canoe 
about a mile from shore. We waved and 
yelled, and he seen us. When he got close 
up, I see that it was Johnny Morris, a 
young mining engineer that puts up here 
at the hotel when-he’s in town. Him and 
Miss Murray went together a lot once, but 
they had some kind of a tiff; and when she 
see who it was, she got dignified and wasn’t 
interested. 

“‘ Johnny come ashore and the boys told 
him some of our troubles, and he kind of 
smiled and he says: ‘I see,’ he says. Miss 
Murray was what he seen. He wouldn’t 
look at anybody else, and she wouldn’t look 
at him. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ Uniontown is the 
nearest settlement; that’s about twenty 
miles from here. It’s pretty rough walking 
on the beach, but some of you ought to be 
able to make it in a few days, and get a 
boat to come back for the rest.’ 

“* Oh, but can’t you go in your canoe?’ 
Mr. Shafter asks him. ‘ You surely 
wouldn’t leave us in this condition.’ 

“<T’m real busy,’ Johnny says, looking 
at Miss Murray all the time, ‘ ’tending to 
my own affairs; and besides,’ he says, ‘I 
wouldn’t think of going without a unani- 
mous request, and I ain’t got it yet. Some 
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of you,’ he says, ‘ might not want to be 
beholden to me for your rescue, and I 
wouldn’t think of embarrassing any one,’ 
he says. ‘ Just follow the beach north, and 
you'll get to Uniontown some time.’ 

“Do you know what? He got into his 
canoe and pushed off. We all yelled at him 
and begged him to come back—all except 
Miss Murray. She sat on a rock and looked 
at the scenery until he was pretty nearly a 
hundred yards from shore; then she got up 
and run down to the water’s edge and 
yelled: ‘ Johnny, Johnny, please!’ 

“ He turned the canoe around and pad- 
dled back near to shore, and stopped and 
sat there, smiling at her. ‘ You called?’ he 
says, just as polite. She hung her head 
and twisted around and wouldn’t answer 
him; so he took off his hat and he says: ‘ I 
beg your pardon—my mistake ’; and begun 
to paddle off again. 

“* Ves, darn you,’ she yelled out at him, 
‘TI did!’ ; 

“ Johnny put his hand up to his ear and 
says: ‘I didn’t catch that second word.’ 

“ They looked at each other for a min- 
ute; then she begun to laugh and she says: 
‘I’m glad you didn’t, Johnny. I didn’t 
mean it’; and he run the canoe up on the 
shore, and he says: ‘ Get in,’ and she did. 
He pulled his hat down over his eyes and 
shoved off, and says to us that was left on 
shore: ‘ I’ll send a boat for you. It ought 
to be here before dark.’ 

“Just before sundown a fat man come 
with a big boat, we all piled on, and Na- 
ture’s Nut says to the fat man, he says: 
‘ How long will it take us to get to Union- 
town?’ he says. 

“«* About half an hour,’ the fat man says. 

“Half an hour!’ the Nut says. ‘ Do 
you mean to tell me this boat can go twenty 
miles in half an hour?’ 

“* Uniontown is only a mile and a half,’ 
the fat captain says, ‘in the bay right 
around the next bend.’ 

“*A mile and a half!’ the Nut says. 
‘ Then why didn’t you come for us sooner?’ 


“* The young feller told me to get here 
about sundown,’ the fat captain says. ‘I 
couldn’t have made it any sooner. After 
the wedding,’ he says, ‘I had to take him 
and his wife to Dolgers Bay, to catch the 
boat for Seattle, and he said if I got here 
by sundown—’ 

“* Wedding!’ Mr. Shafter says, like as 
if a brick he’d been looking for just hit him. 
Nature’s Nut come in on the chorus: 
* Wedding!’ he says. 

“*Sure!’ the fat captain tells them. 
‘Johnny Morris and the young lady he 
brought into camp with him this afternoon. 
Parson Jones married ’em, and I was a 
witness. That’s why I didn’t get here 
sooner.’ 

“* Captain,’ Nature’s Nut says in a 
powerful voice, ‘I want you to set me 
ashore!”’ he says. 

“So he hopped back on land, with his 
sugar and beans and ants and mosquitoes, 
and I was the only one soft-hearted enough 
to speak to him, so I says: ‘ Listen,’ I says, 
‘ain’t you coming?’ 

“*T’ve been wounded to the soul,’ he 
tells me. ‘ Only nature can heal me. Fare- 
well!’ 

“I’m sympathetic, but I hope he died. 
Shafter pretty near did. 

“< To think,’ he says, ‘that she should 
have betrayed us both!’ 

“*She didn’t,’ I told him. ‘She just 
discovered you. With a hothouse grape on 
one side,’ I says, ‘ and an untamed nut on 
the other, a common ordinary man that 
can live either with a radiator or a breath 
of fresh air at will is a temptation,’ I says; 
‘and she fell, God bless her!’ 

“ That was rubbing it in a little, but I 
was sore. I got home the next day, and 
spent the rest of my vacation in bed, with 
all the windows closed and the lights lit. 
The Lord created a lovely world, as I ad- 
mit, but I’m strong for the alterations that 
Thomas Edison and men like him has 
made in it. I'll take my nature adorned, 
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buhlieve me! 


MY GRIEF 


As yesterday’s snow lies white on the hemlock and pine. 
So yesterday’s grief still rests as a load on my heart; 

And yet if with answering love your eyes would meet mine, 
I know that like snow in the sun my grief would depart! 


Carrie A. Harper 
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THE UNENDING BATTLE 


HE fifes and bugles blow, 
The swords and muskets rattle; 
Against its ancient foe 
To-day goes forth to battle. 


It fights with Yesterday, 
Avenging ancient causes; 
It wages deadly fray; 
It fights and never pauses. 


But while their martial haste 
Brings wo and want and sorrow, 
Their ravages lay waste 
The neutral land, To-morrow! 
McLandburgh Wilson 





THE ROSE AND THE BEE 


- E loves me, he loves me not,” 
The quaint old saying goes; 
But that is the song of a daisy, 
And this is the tale of a rose; 


A rose that bloomed in the month of June, 
A beautiful sight to see; 

It flaunted its beauty to the sky, 
And caught the eye of a bee. 


The bee came down and kissed the rose, 
All fragrant and wet with dew; 
The rose looked up and loved the bee— 
And straight away he flew! 
Mary Alice Dandy 





AT A PRIVATE VIEW 


RROGANT, richly at ease, 
And difficult to please, 
I saw fine women come 
To gaze on dreams like these; 


The visions of his heart 
That trembled to impart 

Some fragment of his thought 
Through the strange lips of art. 


In silk and bright brocade, 

In green and gold arrayed, 
They came to this still room 

To see what he had made. 


They loitered just a bit. 
“ Ah, that is exquisite! 

That touch—that flash—that tone— 
I’m crazy over it!” 


They gossiped, smiled, and posed; 
A grande dame frankly dozed, 

Woke with a start, moved on— 
And the great portals closed. 


In that hushed room were stored 

High dreams! Their motors roared 
Without; yet once or twice each spring— 

Well, one had to be bored! 


Charles Hanson Towne 





THE DIVIDING LINE 


ESSIE of the footlights gamboled on the 
boards, 
Twinkling in a galaxy of stars; 
Evening after evening people flocked in hordes; 
Millionaires arrived in costly cars. 
Tessie was’so shapely, Tessie was so fair, 
Stricken youths sought wildly for her hand; 
But her lower members, indiscreetly bare, 
Won her many a caustic reprimand! 


Mrs. Tess Van Omrigh shone in social life 
With her one-time brilliance of the stage; 
Wealthy old Van Omrigh had taken her to wife— 
Gilded song-bird in a golden cage. . 
Clad in silken garment of startling décolleté, 
Tessie raised no ridicule, no laugh; 
Showing charms of body in the proper sort of 
way, 
Now her garb revealed the upper half! 
A. Burstein 


THE LITTLE HOUSE OF HOLLYHOCKS 


KNOW a little shadowy lane where all the 

afternoon 

The birds and bees and butterflies keep the sad 
world in tune; 

And at its end, where great trees meet in converse 
overhead, 

There is a cottage, shingle-eaved, with old vines 
proudly spread; 

And near its little Dutch stone walk, bordered 
with pinks and phlox, 

Like soldiers in the sun they stand, the royal 
hollvhocks. 














They guard their little battlement in rank and 
rank of pride, 

Yet nod to every friendly face that cares to step 
inside ; 

They lean with greetings chivalrous when through 
the gate I pass, 

And beckon as if asking me to run across the grass. 

A row of old-time gentlemen in ruffles and in 
stocks, 

I see them standing there, the brave and stalwart 
hollyhocks! 


Prim are their rows and prim their days, old- 
fashioned is their name, 

Yet who would lose their courteous nod, their 
gold and scarlet flame? 

Take all the roses of the world, the lilies of the 
land, 

But give me this old-fashioned spot and its old- 
fashioned band. 

I love the old-time pinks, sweet peas, and simple 
four-o’clocks, 

But best of all I love the tall and stately holly- 
hocks! 

Charles Hanson Towne 





RECIPE 


RE you timid, or are you bold? 

Are you a cynic, or weary and old? 
Does the world seem a hostile place 
With rarely a glimpse of a kindly face? 

Then take a day 
To go and play— 
Go and play with the children! 


Look at the rain through their crystal eyes, 
Welcome the sun with their glad surprise, 
Thrill to the voice of the wind-swept sea, 
And hark to the call of the is-to-be; 

Take a day 

To go and play— 

Go and play with the children! 
H. S. Haskins 





AN EPITAPH 


HE Cat was sitting en a bench— 
The Friar read beside. 
A boy took up his gun and fired, 
And pussy died. 


The startled Friar closed the book 
He read and donned his hat, 
Then murmured, as he moved away: 
“ Requiescat! ” 


Joseph P. Hanrahan 


LOVE AND HARMONY 


OW I envy, pretty maiden, that lucky violin 

Tucked away so cozily beneath your 
dimpled chin; 

And I listen, thrilled, though hopeless, as so ardent- 

ly it sings; 


LIGHT VERSE 
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My poor wrecked heart in jealous start a mutual 
echo rings. 

Could I but rest upon that breast, where lies that 
thing of wood, 

My life would be a symphony of all things sweet 
and good! 

But since, oh, brown-eyed lady, such preference 
you show 

Unto a wooden idol, let foolish fancies flow; 

If I can’t be your violin, please let me be your 


beau! T. L. Carroll 
THE TRUTH 
CORYDON 
\W HY do I love you, sweet ? 
PHYLLIS 


Is it because 
My face has claimed your fancy, or my hair— 
CORYDON 
These things be true— 
PHYLLIS 


Is gold? 


And yet— 
CORYDON 
My fair, 
The reason’s other; sweet, you give me pause 
What time I try to catalogue the cause. 
PHYLLIS 
Is it my dis— 
CORYDON 
—position debonair? 
In sooth, I cry you nay; that’s but a snare 
To catch the interest. Love knows no laws, 
Nor acts by logic’s chilly rule, 
PHYLLIS 
But still 
Methinks there is a wherefore, and a why; 
Is not the heart— 
CORYDON 
The mentor to the will? 
Mayhap it is—the truth is ever shy. 
PHYLLIS 
The truth! 
CORYDON 
I love you, fairy elf, 
Because you let me talk about myself! 
Lyon Mearson 


The truth! 





IT MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


HE handed me a sugared cake, 
And, smiling at me shyly, 
“D’you know that I have learned to bake 
And cook?” she whispered slyly. 


There was a toothsomeness about 
That cake—I was eleven; 

I praised it both within and out, 
For she was only seven. 


To-day she chiseled off a slice 
Of cake—I did not eat it 
Or say it came from paradise; 

We're married—so I beat it! 


Horace Seymour Keller 





MASTER OF HIS ART 


BY FRANK M. 





T was as gloomy in the house 
of the Kibbs as if some one 
] had just been reading aloud 








the starkest chapter of the sod- 
denest Russian novel. Thomas 
Kibb stared out of one window 
with a hopeless glare, such as embezzlers 
are supposed to favor just before they kill 
themselves. Ella Kibb stared out of 
another window. No single window was 
large enough for both of their expansively 
pensive gazes. 

Across the room their dog lay on the 
hearth in a despondent snooze, punctuated, 
as his moans indicated, by horrid dreams. 
Not even an insect buzzed against the 
screens. It was as if every fly and bee, 
breathing the depression that came from 
the Kibb living-room, had gone to plunge 
against the deadly goo of the sticky paper 
on the porch. 

“ You see—” began Mrs. Kibb, at length. 

“T know, my dear,” said her husband, 
“exactly how things are. Servants won't 
stay long out here, and there’s only one 
mail a day—”’ 

“ And it’s hard for me to milk the cows 
when I find that Jake is drunk.” 

“ He’s taken the pledge,” said Mr. Kibb. 

“ That makes thirteen pledges he’s taken 
in the last year,” said Mrs. Kibb. “ Twelve 
ought to be enough for any hired man. 
Then you know the windmill gets out of 
order all the time.” 

“Tye sent for catalogues of electric 
pressure systems,” said Mr. Kibb, with lit- 
tle hope in his tones. 

“ Your collection of catalogues ought to 
be preserved for the nation,” said Mrs. 
Kibb. 

To do her justice, this was the first really 
bitter thing she had said in the whole dis- 
cussion, which now, on this sad Sunday 
evening, was concluding its third week. She 
was no nagger, but every one will have a 
yearly gloom, be it about bonds, bomb- 
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throwing, botany, or what not. So Thomas 
Kibb, knowing that the remark about the 
catalogues was a true bill, did not reply. 

“* The people around here are very nice,” 
said Mrs. Kibb, “ but on a farm there’s so 
much to do in the house that there can’t be 
much social life.” 

“IT suppose,” said Mr. Kibb comforting- 
ly, “ that about six fast rounds of afternoon 


tea would do you a world of good. It is 
pretty slow out here.” 
“Of course, I love the country,” said 


Mrs. Kibb, “ but there’s so much detail to 
it! Some things are cheaper here, but we 
don’t seem to save any more money than 
when we lived in the city, and—” 

Mr. Kibb stopped his wife with his finger 
on his lips. 

“ Don’t ever say that when strangers are 
here—I mean about saving money. The 
idea of anybody saving money is more 
abhorrent to a true American than high 
treason or well-poisoning.” 

“I’m glad you can find something to 
make a joke about,” returned Mrs. Kibb. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Kibb, with an air of 
ending the matter, “if we’re going to quit 
the farm, now’s the time to plan, before 
the big snows come. We shall have to sell, 
of course. We can’t afford two places; and 
renting to a tenant farmer would be silly. 
No peasant would appreciate our white 
enamel woodwork.” 

Mrs. Kibb looked worried some more. 

“ But we can’t sell at a fair price in the 
fall of the year,” she objected. “ I’ve heard 
so many people say that farms bring the 
best prices in the spring.” 

“ That,” said Mr. Kibb, “is the reason 
why so many wise persons buy farms in the 
fall. By finding a wise buyer now we shall 
get more money than we could get in the 
spring from a foolish buyer.” 

Mrs. Kibb nodded. 

“ T see,” she said. She didn’t see, exactly, 
but it sounded well, and she had the geta- 
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way fever. “Do you know of a good 
real-estate man?” she asked. 

“There are no good real-estate men,” 
said the facetious husband. “Some are 
clever, but none is good. Real-estate men 
charge a commission of something and a 
half per cent, with extras.” 

Mrs. Kibb protested. 

“ There’s Mr. Catesby, down the road,” 
she said. ‘“ He certainly is a nice man.” 

Mr. Kibb raised a warning finger. 

“ Socially he is nice,” he said; “ but once 
a tiger tastes commission, the poor layman 
is lost.” 

With these ringing words he walked out 
on the porch and surveyed his, or their, 
twelve broad acres, the half-million square 
feet of soil that he had earned by the 
swing of his pencil and the sweat of his 
cerebellum. 

“T, personally, will sell our farm,” he 
said, returning to the living-room. 

The gloom seemed to be disappearing. 
One always feels a bit more cheerful when 
a doubtful question is settled. 

“ But can you do it?” asked the doubting 
Mrs. Thomas. 

Thomas snorted. 

“Who do you suppose was mainly re- 
sponsible for the sale last year of seventy- 
eight millions of Peek’s Pointless Pins?” 

“Oh, I know you're a good advertising 
man,” said Mrs. Kibb, almost as enthusias- 
tically as if she were talking about Kibb to 
a neighbor. “ But property isn’t pins. 
You can’t say ‘ Fasten Yourself to Kibb’s 
Kute Farm,’ or anything like that, can 
you?” 

Mr. Kibb shook his head pooh-poohingly. 

“ Our manor shall not be the subject of 
national advertising,” he said. “A few 
properly worded agate lines in the news- 
papers will bring inquiries, and then I shall 
send to the inquirers a description setting 
forth the merits of the farm, without de- 
ception or depreciation. This will prevent 
much waste of time.” 

Mrs. Kibb folded her hands, meaning 
resignation. 

“ All right,” she said; “ but I’m afraid 
that that isn’t the way to go about it, al- 
though I hope I’m wrong. I’m glad there’s 
a chance for a change, right away. Now, 
if we can get an apartment of about five 
rooms in some quiet apartment-house where 
the service is good, but not too garish, and 
in a neighborhood where the grocers don’t 
think you’re made of money, and where 
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they won’t have any young children over- 
head, and—” 

Mr. Kibb picked up his faithful slouch- 
hat. 

“T’m going out for a little walk around 
the place before it’s pitch dark,” he ex- 
plained. “I'll write a piece about it and 
read it to you after supper.” 

“ You'll have to call it dinner when we 
move to New York,” said Mrs. Kibb. 
“While you’re out, you might throw the 
morning feed into the hen’s litter, gather 
the eggs, if there are any, lock the grain- 
house, and bring in some logs.” 


II 


‘““* THE property in question—’ ” began 
Mr. Kibb. 

“What question is there about it?” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Kibb gently. “ Of course 
we know it has its drawbacks, but there’s 
no question about it.” 

Mr. Kibb looked annoyed. 

“It’s the regular phrase,” he explained, 
“and just as sensible as ‘ yours very truly.’ 
But have it as you will. I'll proceed: ‘ The 
property consists of twelve acres, four in 
woodland and the rest cleared, of rich land 
sloping gently toward the south.’ ” 

“There are snakes in the woods,” said 
Mrs. Kibb, “ if you are really going to tell 
everything.” 

“Harmless ones. They are the farmers’ 
friends. ‘The cleared land is in a high 
state of cultivation—’ ” 

Again Mrs. Kibb interposed. 

“ And the hired men who work on it are 
usually in a high state of intoxication.” 

Kibb frowned. 

“‘ So far as the morals of this community 
are concerned,” he said, “ this is going to 
be one of those caveat emptor sales. Let 
the biter beware! To resume: ‘ The fer- 
tility of the land is such that remarkable 
crops of corn and oats have been taken from 
it, while the truck-garden furnishes much 
more stuff than the present owner has been 
able to use. Two acres of fine apple-trees, 
including Jonathans, Northern Spies—’ ” 

“ They’re no taller than you are, just at 
present,” put in the conscientious Mrs. 
Kibb. 

“« Will be bearing in three years more,’ ” 
continued Mr. Kibb, with his eyes on his 
screed. ‘‘‘ The poultry plant is complete 
in every detail, with incubator-cellar, 


brooder-house and laying-pens. A concrete 
stable holds a horse and two cows. “There is 
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a root-cellar, an ice-house, a spring-house 
cooled by an unfailing artesian well—’ ” 

“ You forgot to say that there’s a brook 
in the woods,” Mrs. Kibb suggested. 

“ Sure, with trout agleam in its foaming 
ripples,” Kibb assented. “ I'll put that in 
later. ‘ A summer-house, where tea or din- 
ner may be served, and a picturesque old 
well. There are gravel paths leading from 
the house to the outbuildings.’ ” 

Mrs. Kibb stirred uneasily. 

“That seems rather a lame way to end 
it,” she remarked. “ I must say, Tom, that 
your well-known originality doesn’t show 
up much in what you’ve read to me. It 
sounds just like a thousand other descrip- 
tions that we’ve read.” 

But Mr. Kibb was not offended. 

“T haven’t finished,” he explained. “TI 
put the salient facts first, to interest the 
wise buyers who buy in the fall. Now to 
clinch them: ‘The house itself is of 
the type that men build as homes, not 
merely as houses. Its timbers are of oak, 
and promise to stand a century longer. The 
siding hasn’t a knot-hole or a sprung board. 
The rooms, all big and airy, are flooded with 
light. There is a living-room with a fire- 
place that takes a five-foot log and burns 
with a perfect draft on the muggiest day. 
The dining-room is big enough to seat a 
Christmas party of thirty. When you step 
into the kitchen, you know that you are 
in a kitchen, and not in the canned-goods 
cookery of a Pullman diner. The stove is 
a he one, with an oven big enough for two 
turkeys and a goose and what goes with 
them. There is a pantry so long that you 
get an appetite by walking through it once 
and looking at the shelves. There’s room 
for all that a family can eat in a whole 
winter.’ ” 

Mrs. Kibb started to say that the sugar- 
barrel was getting low, but the crash of a 
log in the fire in front of her interrupted the 
interruption. 

“*The bedrooms were meant to be 
sleeping-places, and they are. Whether the 
sleet is pounding on the roof in winter, or 
the cherry-tree is bouncing its blossoms 
against the window in spring, sleep is al- 
ways awaiting you in these broad chambers. 
Through the thick old walls there never 
comes the creak of an elevator, the bang of 
a hall-door, or the rattle of a dumb-waiter. 

“* Will you choose to stay in the city, 
wishing when you are indoors that you were 
out, and when you are outdoors that you 
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were in, or will you take this opportunity to 
find a haven of contentment? True, if you 
come to live in this house, giving up the 
town forever, you will miss many things. 
You will see no policemen, no harem-skirts, 
no sewer manholes, no sandwich-men. You 
may never again eat tripe @ la Creole, or 
Russian caviar, or lobster Newburg. You 
will never be stalled in the subway, never 
see a man shot to death for fifteen dollars, 
never be compelled to muzzle or leash your 
dog. If you think that you would regret 
the absence of these things as you sat in 
this farmhouse on a winter night with the 
wind roaring in the red fireplace, don’t 
write.’ Are you asleep, Ella?” 

“ No,” said Ella. 

“* To live here all your life, as a farm- 
house has to be lived in,’”’ Mr. Kibb went 
on, “‘ you would have to bid good-by to 
the playhouses and the trotteries. Our 
rural opera-singers wear feathers and begin 
their choicest melodies at dawn. Our 
theater shows the ever-changing comedies 
and tragedies of nature. We sit in front 
of our huge fires and watch in the shifting 
embers the moving pictures of our own 
dreams. Our dances here are the frolics of 
husking-time, the dances of the red fox on 
the moonlit hill, and of the sunlight on the 
leaping, living waters. Our Broadway is 
the sky, from Cancer to Capricorn, and its 
shining signs are Arcturus and Aldebaran. 
If you seek life that has no patent can- 
opener attachment, and if you would learn 
to welcome the first cockcrow when the 
stars are paling, come!’ ” 

As Mr. Kibb turned to his wife, question- 
ingly, a spark snapped from the fire and fell 
at her feet. He bent to reach it, but his 
help was not needed. Mrs. Kibb’s face had 
been buried in her hands, and now, through 
her fingers, something fell on the spark and 
killed it with a hiss.. 

““What’s the matter, Ella?” said Mr. 
Kibb. “ Don’t you think that line of stuff 
is good enough to sell a house to a boob?” 

‘“* Maybe it is,” said Mrs. Kibb, “ but 
you're not going to sell this house to a boob, 
or to anybody else. This is my house—my 
home —and I’m going to live in it— 
forever!” 

Mr. Kibb stepped out on the porch, un- 
buttoning the upper half of his waistcoat. 

“ And yet,” he said, addressing the eve- 
ning star, “they used to wonder how I 
sent the stock of the Pointless Pin Com- 
pany up to two hundred dollars a share!” 
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CHAPTER I 
ANIMAL INSTINCT 


HEY trotted briskly down Fifth Ave- 

nue together — Rose Warden, the 

woman who had sung her way from 

obscurity to fame through the opera-houses 

of Europe, and the Aberdeen terrier that 

she had brought back with her from Eng- 
land. 

Almost a stranger in her own country, 
Rose’s face was not as familiar to the 
women who passed her as was the cut of 
her clothes, which were as unmistakably 
Parisian as the way she wore them. The 
women had an envious eye for those clothes, 
for the exaggerated pot-hat sporting four 
smuggled egrets, and the long pony-skin 
coat, flaring of skirt and enriched by a 
wide sable collar and cuffs. Beyond a 
doubt, she was most elegantly and ex- 
pensively turned out. 

Her dog had some interest for the men 
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she passed, and they jeered or admired, ac- 
cording to their familiarity with his squat, 
long-bodied breed. Then, perhaps, if it was 
not too late, they saw Rose, not her fine 
raiment, and forgot all about poor little 
Jock. 

The dog minded his business exceptional- 
ly well, for his ancestors were Scots, and 
he never meddled except for some good 
reason; but at the corner of Thirty-Fourth 
Street he got into a row through no fault 
of his own. 

Another young woman not quite so ex- 
pensively clad as Rose, with a dog less 
costly than Jock—hers was an Airedale ter- 
rier—came to a standstill beside them, to 
wait for the traffic; and then, without the 
slightest warning, and after the briefest 
exchange of compliments, there was a ter- 
rific battle. 

Unquestionably the Airedale began it, but 
the Aberdeens are a sporting race and 
quick enough on the uptake. For the bet- 
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ter part of a moment, pandemonium reigned 
in the immediate neighborhood. The 
women spectators shrieked and fled — all 
but the owners of the combatants, who with 
compressed lips and skirts held gingerly 
aside hovered on the edge of the ring, dart- 
ing lightning-and-thunder glances at each 
other and at each other’s dog. 

Rose was a tall, fair woman with hand- 
some, regular features and a cold, calcu- 
lating blue eye. Plenty of people thought 
that she possessed a sweet disposition, but 
at the moment bad temper was more in 
evidence. 

The other — younger than Rose — was 
pretty rather than handsome. She was 
small, dark, and helpless-looking; at least, 
helplessness seemed her chief characteristic 
just now, since her dog was getting the 
worst of it and she could do nothing. 

To pause in the midst of a stimulating 
battle to note merely the mistresses of the 
valiant heroes may seem like neglecting a 
very good opportunity; but that is precisely 
what the man who finally spoiled all the 
fun did. 

He stared at Rose’s flushed, angry face, 
and from her to the soft, quivering features 
of the other, whose eyes were full of tears, 
and whose fine-spun dark hair was escaping 
her toque in the stress of the occasion. 
Then he smiled. After that, being a man 
of action, and realizing that the sport afoot 
was not only hurting the feelings of the 
two ladies concerned, but would in all cer- 
tainty be stopped by the. thick baton of a 
policeman who was rapidly approaching, he 
deftly hooked the crook of his walking-stick 
through Jock’s collar and dragged the vic- 
tor off. 

The Airedale had had enough, and was 
perfectly content to abide by the decision. 
His mistress gathered him into her arms 
and fled across the avenue without so much 
as a backward glance. Released, Jock went 
placidly to heel, although his rough black 
coat was still bristling. 

“ That was very clever of you! Thanks, 
awfully,” said Rose in her best English 
accent. 

“ Not at all! Merely lucky that I got 
him at the first dip. But aren’t you going 
to say ‘Howdy’? It’s been a long time 


between drinks, Rose, I know, but—” 

“ Why, if it isn’t Fraser Rhoades!” 

The man beamed upon her cheerily. He 
was tall and thin and sandy-colored, with 
a quaint, good-humored face and mild blue 
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eyes. A pair of glasses strode his thin, 
high-bridged nose as if they grew there. He 
was not in the least a handsome man, but 
none the worse for that. 

He stooped and patted Jock’s head— 
without response, for no well-bred Aberdeen 
ever wags a tail at any but a very old 
friend. 

‘What do you call this hell-hound of 
yours? He looks about as pleasant as Mon- 
day morning!” 

Rose laughed, her good-nature thorough- 
ly restored. 

“Oh, he’s all right. You've got to know 
him, that’s all. His name is Jock.” 

“ Well, I shall call him ‘ the Premoni- 
tion,’’’ said Rhoades. 

Rose kept on laughing, her eyes spark- 
ling to something like warmth, her color 
glowing richly. 

“You were always so quaint, Fraser!” 

“In the old days you used to say I was 
funny,” he replied reproachfully. 

“Tt’s the same thing, only I’m afraid 
I’m rather Anglicized—” 

“ Not so that you’d notice it,” Rhoades 
interrupted. “ You look more like Paris to 
me. I got your note and meant to call on 
you this afternoon. If you’re not too busy, 
come over to the Waldorf, and I’ll treat 
you to some Anglicized tea.”’ 

“Sure! I know that word is right, be- 
cause they use it in all the English plays 
when they want to introduce an American 
character.” 

“ Now we're getting on. 
a good crossing?” 

“Splendid! We beat the record again.” 

“You would. You beat all records, 
Rose. I’m puffed up with pride merely 
because I went to school with you. Now 
you’re a great prima donna, and I’m—” 

“A great lawyer; and we still find each 
other mutually helpful, although the seas 
have divided us for so long.” 

They got over to the other side of the 
street, Rhoades taking the dog under his 
arm and putting him in charge of a porter 
when the hotel was reached. 

All the way, the quick give and take of 
talk possessed them. They were obviously 
old friends, genuinely delighted to see each 
other again. If in the past there had been 
any sentimental interest between them, it 
was nowhere in evidence now. 

Rose settled herself comfortably and sur- 
veyed the animated scene in the palm-room 
with a contented sigh. 
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“ It’s certainly good to be back! Now 
tell me everything,” she said. 

“As your lawyer, it is I who should be 
told things,” he replied. ‘In your note 
you said you were not going to sing any 
more—” 

“ Well, not for the present,” she inter- 
rupted. 

“ And that you were going to verify the 
newspaper reports, marry Fred Garvice, 
and settle down to what you call domes- 
ticity.” 

Rose showed her pretty teeth in an al- 
most too frank smile. 

“ Domesticity on a million a year!” she 
said. “It’s good enough for me.” 

Rhoades studied the decorated ceiling 
for a few seconds. When he came back 
to earth, he seemed to have forgotten what 
they were talking about. He startled his 
guest by an apparently abrupt change of 
conversation. 

“ Ts it possible you didn’t recognize her?” 
he asked. In answer to her puzzled ex- 
pression he added impatiently: “ The pretty 
owner of the other dog. She knew you, all 
right. I'll bet my hat she’s studied your 
photographs often enough.” 

Rose was obviously perplexed. 

“Ts it somebody I ought to know? I 
scarcely noticed her, and I’ve been abroad 
so long that—”’ 

Rhoades made a wry face. 

“ Guess I’ve put my foot in it, but some- 
how I thought you knew. She was Mary 
Garvice—Fred’s first wife.” 


CHAPTER II 
RHOADES OVERHAULS HIS MEMORY 

THERE was the slightest suggestion of a 
strained silence; then Rose said quietly: 

“ T have never seen Mrs. Garvice, or any 
photograph of her. Fred never speaks of 
her. Do you know her, Fraser?” 

“ Only by sight,’ Rhoades replied. “ I’m 
sorry if I’ve annoyed you; but it seemed 
a sort of coincidence, you know, your dog 
and hers getting into that scrap right off 
the bat, as it were.” 

Rose commenced to fasten her furs. She 
has scarcely touched the tea and toast 
placed before her, and now she wanted to 
be going immediately. She told Rhoades 
that he must come to see her to-morrow at 
the Westphalia, where she had taken a 
suite of rooms for the present. There was 
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an accumulation of business to talk over, 
the most important thing of all being that 
Fred Garvice wished to settle a couple of 
million dollars on her immediately, and she 
thought it was a very good idea. 

hey were not to be married for a few 
months, as he was in mourning for his little 
boy. His son’s illness had caused him to 
hurry back from Europe, and she had cut 
what Continental engagements she could so 
as to follow him quickly; but the child had 
died while he was on the high seas, and 
he was awfully upset about it. 

“Fred has a foolish domestic streak in 
him, for all his money,” she concluded art- 
lessly. 

“He hasn’t had his money very long. 
Perhaps that accounts for it,” Rhoades re- 
marked. 

The lawyer looked very closely at Rose 
as he put her and the dog into a taxi, but 
she was not aware of the scrutiny. 

During the past seven years he had man- 
aged most of her legal business, and he was 
her friend as well as her attorney. He 
knew, for instance, that old Morris Bam- 
berger, since dead, had paid for her musical 
education in Paris and made her an al- 
lowance, all on the score of his interest in 
art. When the old man died, there was 
an unpleasant scene with the Bamberger 
family because of a legacy of ten thousand 
dollars to Rose. The Bambergers said it 
was the principle of the thing, and not the 
paltry ten thousand, to which they took 
exception. 

However, Rose got her legacy, and to 
Fraser Rhoades it seemed only natural, and 
quite in accord with Bamberger’s reputa- 
tion as a patron of music. The Rothschilds 
did that sort of thing constantly, on a much 
more munificent scale, and nobody ever 
turned a hair. 

Rhoades, who had sauntered back to the 
tea-room, lit a cigarette and ordered a mild 
high-ball as an assistance to memory. He 
wanted to get Rose straight in his mind, 
somehow, and that was not an easy task. 

After the death of Bamberger — what 
next? She was singing then at the opera- 
house in Wiesbaden, and nobody had helped 
her at all, influentially, unless the big check 
she had drawn to her old maitre in Paris 
had anything to do with it. There had 
been some trouble with him, afterward, in 
a threatened libel-suit, which Rose, acting 
upon her lawyer’s written advice, had with- 
drawn. 
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Afterward, for several years, Rhoades 
had had little to do for her beyond watch- 
ing gramophone-record copyrights and en- 
gaging an occasional press-agent. Then 
had come the big contracts, for each of 
which he was obliged to find her trust- 
worthy people in Vienna, Munich, Berlin, 
and London. In Paris she looked out for 
herself. 

So far her native land had not heard her 
sing. She was to have appeared in New 
York this season, and everything was all 
but settled when unexpected news came fly- 
ing over the cables. She was going to throw 
over her career to marry Fred Garvice, 
Wall Street’s most spectacular young mil- 
lionaire. 

And that reminded Rhoades of the grand 
duke. It seemed to his shrewdly simple 
mind that every foreigner he had ever heard 
of in connection with a great singer, dancer, 
or actress was a grand duke. He wished 
he had asked Rose about this one. 

Just before Garvice appeared on the 
scene the New York newspapers had been 
humming with that delicious story. As it 
seemed unreal, it might have been true. 
Told briefly, it amounted to this—that the 
queen of song, a true American, refused to 
sit on the left hand of any man, however 
much she loved him, and whatever his 
titles and riches might be. 

Fred Garvice, following hard upon the 
heels of what might have been, somehow 
lacked conviction more than the grand 
duke. The possibilities had been romantic, 
and certainly Garvice was not that. 

Neither, when Rhoades came to think it 
over, was Rose Warden. But then he had 
known her since she was fifteen, and he 
was broad-minded enough to realize that 
he was no fair judge of her. He could 
always say that he “ knew her when—” a 
damning statement at the best of times; 
but in truth, as a girl, Rose had impressed 
him more and with better qualities than 
she did as a woman, although he did not 
overlook her genius. 


CHAPTER III 


TIRESOME RELATIONS 


Tue Westphalia has its counterpart in 
a hundred small hotels in New York. Some 
of them are less exclusive, perhaps; none 
has a better cuisine and management. 

Used to making herself at home here, 
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there, and everywhere, Rose Warden, like 
a soldier on the march, carried her pack 
and accouterments with her. These com- 
prised twelve trunks, a French maid as- 
sisted by an English under maid, a Swiss 
man servant who had many accomplish- 
ments, and Jock. Looking after Jock was 
one of Gustave’s many accomplishments, 
and the only one painfully acquired. 

The suite was as elaborate as any suc- 
cessful prima donna betrothed to an Ameri- 
can millionaire could achieve. It consisted 
of a bedroom, a dressing-room, a bath, a 
dining-room, and a salon. Including the 
accommodation of her servants—Eugénie 
and Phelps occupied a small chamber on 
the same floor, with their own sitting-room 
and bath—the whole, exclusive of meals, 
demanded a weekly check for slightly less 
than five hundred dollars. 

No one thought of blinking an eyelash at 
this bill, although only three years ago 
Garvice, a very rich man now, paid no more 
than that for a year’s rent of his comforta- 
ble house in a northern suburb; and Rose 
Warden, too, had only lately ceased count- 
ing her pennies. 

Some are quicker to grasp their oppor- 
tunities than others. These two people, 
each in his or her own way, had taken as 
naturally to luxury as a cat to cream. 

The manager of the Westphalia would 
scarcely have known Rose’s drawing-room 
for one of his own, could he have looked in 
over her shoulder as she entered it that 
autumn evening. The twelve trunks con- 
tained paraphernalia for a complete trans- 
formation. Black and gold draperies and 
cushion-covers replaced the more conven- 
tional old rose of the hired apartment. 

The mantel had been swept of its stereo- 
typed ornaments. It was now the familiar 
mantel of Rose’s traveling home, with its 
clock in a tortoise-shell case, its many 
photographs, and its squat silver bowls of 
flowers. Flowers were everywhere—iilies, 
white roses, and violets, harmonizing well 
with the black-and-gold hangings. 

The grand piano was littered with her 
music; the small tables held her books, all 
in delicate cream bindings. On one table 
stood a large photograph of a man, in a 
tortoise-shell frame decorated with inter- 
twined initials in gold wire. This photo- 
graph had a bowl of violets all to itself. 

Rose crossed the room and stretched out 
her hands to the grateful warmth of the 
log fire. Although she did not ring for 
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them, her two maids appeared as if by 
magic. The English girl took the dog away. 
It was time for his biscuit. The French- 
woman helped her mistress out of the 
elaborate fur coat. 

“Any messages, Eugénie?” Rose asked. 

She spoke in French, and was answered 
in the same tongue. 

“ Yes, madame—one only. Monsieur is 
calling at seven sharp, and hopes that you 
will dine in.” 

Rose shrugged her shoulders. 

“Very well. In that case I shall make 
myself comfortable. Put out the white tea- 
gown—the one with the fur.” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

The woman left the room burdened with 
Rose’s outer garments. 

Shorn of her wrappings, the famous 
prima donna stood revealed in black velvet 
and chiffon. The upper part of her frock 
was made like a loose coat, buttoned down 
the front and cut low at the neck, showing 
a dazzling column of white throat, against 
which lay a string of large pearls, fastened 
in front with a small Greek cross of 
emeralds and diamonds. Her only ring was 
an uncut emerald on the third finger of 
her left hand. The masses of her fair hair 
were arranged in German fashion, parted 
serenely over the low brow, and coiled on 
the top in heavy braids. Most of it was 
her own, and its color owed nothing to art. 

There was something almost overpower- 
ing in her beauty. Occasionally a blond 
woman may be exotic, and Rose Warden 
was that. Slender enough now, there was 
a hint in her deep chest and closely confined 
hips that her battle in the years to come 
would be literally against the flesh. 

There was the faintest suggestion of a 
frown in the cold blue eyes as she walked 
lazily to the mantel and chose a cigarette 
from the monogrammed box which formed 
part of her elaborate decorative scheme. 
Mechanically she put the cigarette between 
her lips and lighted it. Then, smiling, she 
shook a firm white fist at one of the many 
framed photographs on the mantel. 

“Yes, herr professor, 1 may smoke as 
often as I please now, with no fear of in- 
terference from you!” 

This sotto-voce remark was couched in 
German. It was evident that Rose had 


made good use of her years abroad. 

A glance at the clock—it was nearly six 
—and then she went to the telephone. 

“ When Miss Warden comes, show her 
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up at once, please,”’ she said, speaking to 
the office. 

The answer came back that Miss Warden 
had already been waiting half an hour in 
the reception-room, no orders having been 
received about her beyond the universal one 
restricting visitors in general. 

Presently up came Miss Warden, a small, 
slender girl very plainly dressed, with blue 
eyes like Rose’s, only softer and warmer, 
and hair bronze-gold instead of eighteen- 
carat. She answered to the name of Cissie, 
and was affectionately greeted by Rose. 

Cissie was plainly overcome by the lux- 
urious surroundings in which she found 
herself; but after all Rose was her sister, 
and who ever stood in awe of her own 
sister? 

“You certainly have changed!” said 
Cissie, seated on the edge of a gold and 
black chair, and looking askance at Rose’s 
cigarette. 

Rose laughed, taking 
compliment. 

“Everybody says that. But you have 
changed even more, Cissie. You had your 
hair down your back when I went abroad. 
Let me see, you must be—” 

“T’m_ twenty-three,” said Cissie, 
really looked older. 

“ And to think that little Cissie is a work- 
er like the rest of us, and earning her own 
living! What is it that you do? I forget.” 

Cissie blushed so painfully that for a 
moment it seemed as if she were ashamed 
of her occupation. 

“ That’s what I wanted to speak to you 
about,” she said in a hushed voice, “ and 
I don’t quite know how to. Mother feels 
rather badly about it; but we have to be so 
careful with money, on account of father’s 
illness, and Lu can’t spare a great deal. 
She’s teaching, you know, out West, and 
has to keep herself—” 

“What on earth is all this leading up 
to?”’ Rose demanded impatiently, her eves 
taking on the fixed hardness of the rich 
when assailed for a contribution to charity. 

“T can’t possibly let you have any more 
than I do. You don’t seem to under- 
stand—” 

Cissie’s flush deepened, and for a moment 
it looked as if she were going to cry. 

“Oh, indeed, that isn’t what I meant! 
You’re very kind, Rose, and most gen- 
erous.” 

She might have added, with perfect truth, 
that both the kindness and the generosity 
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to which she alluded were of a purely spas- 
modic variety. They came when it was 
convenient—to Rose. 

“ What then?” her sister demanded. 

Cissie made a bold effort to control her 
emotions. 

“ T earn twenty dollars a week,” she said, 
“ and you’ve no idea what would happen if 
I had to give it up.” 


“ Really? So much as that, little Cissie? 
How clever of you! But why should you 
give it up?” 


“ Mother thinks I ought to—or that I 
ought to tell Mrs. Garvice that I—that I 
am your sister.” 

“ Mrs. Garvice!” 

“Yes. I work for her, you know.” 

“ Work for her? Work for—” 

“ Mrs. Garvice—Mr. Garvice’s wife—I 
mean his first wife. I’ve been with her for 
a year now. She decorates houses. I came 
to her as just a stenographer, but I’ve got 
on, and—and she’s been so kind to me! 
And when her little boy died—oh, I can’t 
quite tell you, Rose! You can see how 
perfectly rotten it is. Mother says it would 
be treachery not to tell her. You know 
what mother’s like. She hasn’t changed a 
bit. In fact, she’s more like herself than 
ever. I guess you'd call it straight-laced; 
but you see, we live in a different wor!d 
from you, and I don’t suppose you can un- 
derstand how we feel.” 

Rose threw her cigarette into the fire. 
The fair, low brow reflected sullen defiance; 
the sharp voice held a note of temper. 

“ T might have known my troubles would 
begin the minute I set foot in New York!” 
she said. “ Really, Cissie, it does seem as 
if-—however, I'll talk it over with Mr. 
Garvice, and see what he says. Now vou’d 
better trot off, kid. I’ve got to dress, and 
—here, take this and give it to mother with 
my love. I'll manage to see her some time 
to-morrow.” 

“ This ” was a ten-dollar bill which she 
had slipped away from its brothers of high- 
er denomination in her little gold hand-bag; 
but Cissie declined the gift without giving 
offense. 


“ We're awfully flush, Rose dear. Lu’s 


monthly check came yesterday, and I won a 
prize of twenty-five last week for a nursery 
design in the Home-Builder. 

Rose put the bill back into her purse. 

“ Really, Cissie, I should never have 
dreamed you were so clever,” she said, 
patronage taking the place of the hardness 
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in her voice and eyes. “ And I'll speak to 
Mr. Garvice. Your living mustn’t be in- 
terfered with. I’m sure we can talk mother 
over. Good-by, darling!” 

“ Good-by,” said Cissie, and took her 
leave with some abruptness. 

Rose stood reflectively before the favored 
photograph a few seconds. 

“ So that’s how your—how Mary Garvice 
makes both ends meet! And you never told 
me! I wonder if you know?”’ 

Then the shapely shoulders expressed 
themselves in a truly Parisian shrug, and 
Rose went into her dressing-room to array 
herself like the Queen of Sheba, intent 
upon finding favor in the eyes of her 
Solomon. 


CHAPTER IV 
MR. VAN DECKER’S LITTLE JOKE 


THERE was no mystery about Rose 
Warden’s character. Her counterpart—ex- 
cept for her wonderful voice—may be found 
in droves in every large city in the world. 
She was of a type that civilization breeds 
rather than exterminates. 

From the age of fifteen, when she was 
the soloist in the Methodist church in her 
home town, she had known pretty definitely 
what she wanted and had gone straight for 
it. No one had stopped her, because what 
she wanted seemed on the surface so wholly 
good. 

Her family were just ordinary nice people 
whom Rose came to regard as “ narrow and 
prejudiced ” because they did not see eye 
to eye with her in every particular. She 
had neglected them shamefully after getting 
what money she could out of them—which 
was little enough, because they had little to 
spare. She followed their fortunes indif- 
ferently through her mother’s letters. 

They had been more or less battered 
about from pillar-to post. They were living 
in a small flat in Newark; their home town 
was too far away for Cissie to go back and 
forth to her work. And as Cissie was the 
backbone of the little family, which had 
fallen upon hard times, there could be no 
argument about it, although Rose had at- 
tempted to give sympathetic advice from 
abroad. 

It was true, as Cissie had said, that they 
lived in a different world from Rose’s. 

It had taken Rose twelve years, from 
the time when she was fifteen, to get every- 























thing that she wanted. She might have 
employed a short cut through the favor of 
men like old Morris Bamberger, but one of 
his sort had been enough for her. It wasn’t 
that she objected on moral scruples to 
giving any man the worth of his money. As 
far as morality went, she was a thorough 
pagan., Neither God nor the devil had any 
terrors for her. , 

The demands of the flesh were easily 
gratified with a certain refinement of pas- 
sion that warmed but never burned. She 
had been in love with so many men that 
not one of them really mattered. But her 
grand affairs had been little affairs, after 
all, and with good business instinct she had 
kept them apart from her main ambition, 
which was for a clear and logical inde- 
pendence based on personal achievement. 

Then something very strange had hap- 
pened. She met Fred Garvice; and she 
passionately guarded the secret, even from 
him, that she had fallen in love with him 
in a day. 

To the world, and to Garvice, she kept 
up the pose that he was merely the one of 
her many conquests to whom she had de- 
cided to show supreme favor. Hence it 
would have been impossible for even the 
astute Fraser Rhoades to discover that a 
chance reference to Garvice’s first wife had 
set every nerve in her body quivering. 

In how many reconstructed and ap- 
parently happy homes is it true that the 
second wife has no peace on earth while the 
first refuses to slip respectably into her 
grave! 

The feelings of the man in the case are 
not always quite clear. He may keep 
silent for many reasons. Generally he does 
keep very silent, and answers questions 
with such obvious distaste and reluctance 
that suspicion has something solid to build 
upon, while all the time the poor soul may 
loathe his first wife, and every memory 
evoked by her, just as cordially as does the 
second partner of his sorrows. But in his 
domestic relations a man cannot always be 
truthful without being a cad. No man ever 
responds cheerfully to the thorough, heart- 
searching process that every good wife, be 
she first, second, or third, feels it her in- 
delicate duty to impose. 

Rose was not yet Fred Garvice’s bride, 
but their relationship had been so far es- 
tablished that for all practical purposes she 
could probe him with true wifely candor, 
not to say cruelty, or yet curiosity. 
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Things she felt she had a right to know 
had been hidden from her. It was her right 
to have it straight from his lips how thor- 
oughly he despised and rejected the mem- 
ory of the first Mrs. Garvice. He ought to 
do so, for it was he who had secured the 
divorce, and his grievance against her must 
be very real. 

Rose was ready for him when he came 
to dine that evening. She wore white velvet 
edged with ermine, with cascades of old 
yellow lace advertising any richness left 
over from the fur. Her throat glistened 
with sapphires—the stone that became her 
best, because its hard brilliance was akin 
to her eyes. Her fair hair was a veritable 
crown of gold. 

The mourning-band on his overcoat dis- 
pleased her. It was the symbol of a grief 
connecting him with the other woman, and 
just now her teeth were on edge through too 
much tasting of Mary Garvice. 

Garvice entered cheerful and unsuspect- 
ing. He was a tall man with a hard, fine 
face and engaging manners. His policy in 
life had been much the same as Rose’s—to 
get what he wanted; but it had not taken 
him quite so long to do it. 

Risen boldly from the ranks of medi- 
ocrity, he had sloughed his original skin in 
a remarkably short time. A mere glance at 
him gave the direct lie to the fiction of 
masculine inadaptability. 

His clothes were just right; his jewelry so 
inconspicuous as to be practically nil. He, 
too, had learned what lessons England and 
the Continent had to teach. 

She searched his face eagerly. There was 
always something in his dark eyes that she 
could not read—always something lacking 
in the warm, ready kiss he gave her. A 
subtler woman would have called it a tale 
half told, this strange reticence that never 
ceased to baffle her persistent inquiry at 
every touch and turn. 

Yet he was really glad to see her and to 
be with her. He kissed her again and again, 
and held her strong, young body in his arms 
as if, perhaps, she were a refuge from 
thought—-or could it be from conscience? 

“ Dinner?” 

“Yes, darling. You didn’t want to go 
out, Eugénie told me.” 

“So we’re having it here. That’s good! 
It will be better when we have a real home 
of our own. You can’t guess what I’ve been 
doing all day.” 

Rose pouted a little. 
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“You said you had a lot of business to 
attend to.” 

“ And so I had. Look at these pictures, 
old girl!” 

He drew her down on the couch beside 
him and pulled a bunch of photographs out 
of his pocket. 

“ This lot is the Van Decker place. It’s 
a corker! Old Van D. has come to the end 
of his rope, and can’t keep it up.” 

“Oh, houses!”’ said Rose. 

“Sure! We've got to have a house, 
haven’t we? You don’t want to go on living 
in hotels for the rest of your life, do you, 
sweetheart?” 

“ Of course not,” she agreed, with gen- 
uine enthusiasm. 

She examined the photographs excitedly. 
There were any amount of them, but in the 
end she always came back to the Van 
Decker place. It was on the Sound, not 
too far away from town. There were 
twenty bedrooms and bath-rooms; a ball- 
room that would put any ordinary city 
mansion to shame; a dining-room like a 
baronial hall. * It had its private beach, with 
yacht landing; a garage built to hold ten 
cars, if necessary; twenty-five acres of 
ground, all artistically planned to get the 
best effects; and large and well-stocked 
conservatories. 

“ You're pretty. rich, Fred, but I should 
think even a king would find that place 
expensive.” 

Perhaps she was thinking of the grand 
duke who had roused Fraser Rhoades’s 
curiosity. Garvice laughed. 

“ Say, kid, not many kings have got any- 
thing on me. I arranged a loan of half a 
million for one of ’em only yesterday. Can 
the kings!” 

This free and easy vernacular went oddly 
with his clothes and appearance. Europe 
had not cut very deep below the surface, 
after all. 

Rose gave him a hug. . Her eyes shone, 
and for a few moments she forgot funda- 
mental worries. 

“ And we'll have wonderful house-parties 
—clever, interesting people. I can get 
them, all right, and Society with a big S 
will follow!” 

They went in to dinner, and continued 
rhapsodies between the courses, passing the 
photographs back and forth as they noted 
some new beauty about this expensive man- 
sion and its grounds. 

“ I’m so glad it’s unfurnished,” Rose said. 
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“‘T was afraid it would be full of things we 
might feel we ought to buy.” 

Garvice cleared his throat. 

“Yes, so am I. Poor old Van Decker 
collapsed before he got that far.” 

“ Then they’ve never lived in it?” 

“No. It’s just a—a shell, as you might 
say. He gave it a gloomy name, too. We 
shall have to change that.” 

“The Owl’s Nest? It seems rather 
quaint.” 

“My dear, look again. It’s the Great 
Owl’s Nest, and that’s horrible!” 

“ Good gracious, Fred, why?” 

“ Don’t you know your Bible, kid?” 

Rose bridled at that, as she had every 
right to do. 

“ As well as you, I’ll bet!” 

Garvice laughed good-humoredly and re- 
filled his wine-glass. 

“ You’ve got me there! I'll confess. It 
was the real-estate chap who pointed it out. 
It seems that old Van D. had a grudge 
against his wife, who made him stand for 
this grand enterprise that failed, and so 
he named it in honor of her—from some- 
thing in Isaiah about a great owl making 
her nest and laying and hatching, and 
vultures gathering with their mates. It 
would make your blood run cold!” 

“What a horrid revenge! Say, Fred, 
you’ve turned me against the place. I’m 
not exactly superstitious, but—”’ 

“ Bless you, kid, the Van Deckers are 
as happy as turtle-doves now. The old 
man salvaged enough to buy a farm in 
Jersey, and they’ve gone back to the land, 
where they belong. She’s perfectly happy. 
It was a case of knowing enough to spit 
out what was too much to chew.” 

Rose allowed herself to be won over. 
After all, ambition was not dead in her 
merely because she had decided not to sing 
any more—“ for the present,” as she had 
told Fraser Rhoades. Her ambition had 
merely taken another turn. From being 
a queen of song she would become a queen 
of society, and the title was not in the least 
vague. 

Society meant a following of riches after 
riches. The crudity of her conception was 
almost childish; but it certainly was not 
vague. 

And Garvice? He was quite as eager as 
she. The kindergarten had graduated them 
both. There was no boredom in all this 
feverish planning. 

“ To-morrow we'll run out and have a 




















look over this great owl’s nest. If all goes 
well, we’ll turn it into a regular aviary in 
six months’ time. We might call it the 
Canary’s Perch—eh?” 

“Or the Gilded Cage,” Rose suggested. 
She was not without a superficial sense of 
humor. Then her face fell a little. “ But 
I half promised to go out and visit mother 
to-morrow. And I must see Fraser 
Rhoades. I ran into him to-day on Fifth 
Avenue, by the way—” 

She broke off suddenly. Fraser and 
Cissie brought it back to her—the unpleas- 
ant topic up her sleeve. 

Garvice lit his cigar and regarded her 
complacently through the haze of its smoke. 
He had no idea what was passing in her 
mind. 

“Oh, put ’em off! I’m simply keen as 
mustard on this, Rose. It seems as if I 
couldn’t rest until it’s settled.” 

“T'll put them off,” Rose muttered. 

They went back into the transformed 
salon. The lights were pleasantly shaded 
and the odor of the flowers gently stimu- 
lating to the mood they both were in. 
Gustave brought coffee and liqueurs in the 
special service which formed a part of 
Rose’s traveling equipment. Garvice was 
not the first man to sip coffee téte-d-téte 
with her from that delicate Sévres cup. 

She lit herself a cigarette and stood look- 
ing down at him, one elbow on the mantel, 
her heavy, rich draperies hanging about 
her with the grace of sculptured marble. 
She really must speak to him about Cissie 
—and tell him of the dog-fight—and ask 
him those searching questions! 

But he spoke first. 

“ We’ve got to hustle it through, kid,” 
he said, his mind still on the Van Decker 
place. ‘“ You’d better give the Colonial 
Homestead people a call. I understand 
they’re the best decorators in New York, 
although not as famous as Miss Brighton or 
Vanity’s.” 

Rose nodded. 

It seemed to her that the silence that 
fell suddenly between them was very heavy. 
Did Fred know that his first wife had 
joined the ranks of house-decorators? It 
was uncanny, his bringing up the subject 
like that! 

He did not stay very long after dinner. 
He had to see a man about something or 
other at one of his clubs. She let him go 
without touching disagreeables. To change 
his gay mood would have caused her suffer- 
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ing which she was in no frame of mind to 
bear. 

As soon as he had gone, however, she 
got the telephone-book and looked up the 
address of the Colonial Homestead Com- 
pany, not exactly expecting to find con- 


firmation of her fears. But the confirma- 


tion was there— 


The Colonial Homestead Company (Mary Gar- 
vice), 12 West 36th Street. 

He must have known! He had made the 
suggestion purposely! 





CHAPTER V 
HEART-BURNINGS AND HEART-SEARCHINGS 


In the morning Rose was ready for her 
man with hammer and tongs. The night 
before she had revealed a glimpse of the 
superwoman—a creature of feminine ex- 
traction who could hold her tongue. The 
sex, however, is generally true to itself in 
the long run. 

Questions that had better been asked by 
candle-light had now the morning’s search- 
ing and unromantic illumination to bring 
them out. 

“ T’ve looked up the Colonial Homestead 
Company, and I find that it is Mrs. Gar- 
vice,” Rose said witheringly. 

She had expected him to be surprised. 
There must have been some mistake. After 
all, he couldn’t have done it in cold blood, 
and she was willing enough to accept his 
shocked apologies when they came. But 
it seemed, as she had thought at first, he 
really did it deliberately and of set purpose. 

““ Well?” he said. 

“Do you mean to say that you knew?” 
It was she who was shocked now. 

He cleared his throat. There was a 
shadow in the dark eyes. The something 
she had never quite defined came up be- 
tween them again in full force. 

“ See here, kid, I’ve never said much to 
you about Mary—” 

“You’ve never said anything, and it’s 
about time you did!” 

Biff! That was the hammer. 

“Shall we talk it out now?” 

“ Better late than never. I’m about fed 
up with your delicate reserve!” 

Bang went the tongs! 

Garvice, properly subdued, avoided look- 
ing at her. 
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“ Do you know why I divorced my wife?” 
he asked quietly. 

“TI couldn’t guess in a million years. I 
dare say she didn’t throw her cap over the 
windmill, or—” 

““ No, she didn’t, and I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it of her.” 

“ Even if you caught her in the act, I 
suppose,” Rose said sarcastically. 


Garvice cleared his throat again. He 
spoke as if to an invisible audience. 
“ The money came between us. It was 


so sudden. Mary wasn’t used to it; she 
hated it, I think. There were a lot of 
things. We didn’t get on for nuts. She 
left me and took the boy with her. He was 
hers as much as mine, and he was so fond 
of her that I hadn’t the heart—yes, he was 
fonder of her than he was of me. Still, I 
think—at least, she didn’t try to turn him 
against me.” 

“ See here, Fred, if you’re going to stand 
there all day giving me ancient history, all 
I can say is that I’m fed up at the be- 
ginning.” 

Terror had caused Rose to forget that 
she had brought this down upon herself, 
but the avalanche was not to be stemmed. 

“ Guess you'll have to listen, kid.” 

“ But I don’t want to!” 

She fairly shrilled the words. He turned 
his head, and she met his eyes squarely. 
Nothing was hidden in them now. The 
thing stood revealed in all its unpleasant- 
ness. After all, it was only a sort of mor- 
bid affliction of conscience from which he 
was suffering, and which he had striven so 
long to conceal. Get it out, like an aching 
tooth! 

“ Go on, if you wish to,” she said, much 
more softly. ‘“ Poor old Fred! Where do 
I come in?” 

He smiled at her gratefully—a hungry 
dog wagging his tail at the prospect of a 
bone. 

“ Thanks, dear; I thought you’d under- 
stand. Well, you see, I fell in love with 
you. When anybody divorces anybody, it 
generally means that the divorcing party 
wants to get married again. Mary wouldn’t 
get rid of me, so I—well, that’s where you 
come in, kid.” 

“ But you’d been free nearly a year when 
I met you!” Rose exclaimed. 

“Just so; but more than a year ago I 
heard you sing in Berlin. Before I could 
meet you there came a confounded cable, 
and I had to rush back here to look after 
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business. But I couldn’t forget you, Rose. 
It was all finished between Mary and me.” 

“What if there was a chance of its not 
being finished?” she put in hurriedly. 

“ There was no chance. At least, I mean 
it is finished for me.” 

“She could have drawn you back by a 
thread,”’ said Rose scornfully. “I think 
she might, even now!” 

Garvice flushed. 
process. 

“You don’t understand. The thing is 
over, done with. I love you. You are 
everything in the world to me. I divorced 
Mary simply that I might be free to marry 
you.” 

“But I thought American men— 
Abroad, of course, it is quite common; but 
the women suffer so over there, when they 
are divorced, that you might as well tie a 
stone around their necks at once and drop 
them into the river. I thought your reason 
was—rather better.” 

In spite of herself she was criticising him, 
although she loved Mary Garvice no more 
than before. 

“My reason was you,” he said quietly. 
“T came to you as soon as I could.” 

“ But how did you know that—” 

“IT was sure of you. I knew that I would 
win you—and I did.” 

This was surprising in a way; for what 
he had known, Rose had not so much as 
suspected. Indeed, it was only by the 
merest accident that she had allowed her- 
self to be carried away. 

“And now you see how it is. Mary 
won’t take any money from me, and she’s 
as mum as an oyster. When the boy was 
ill she sent a cablegram, but as you know— 
I got home too late. This business she’s 
in—well, I don’t know much about it, but 
you can lay your money on it, a hundred to 
one, that Mary can fix up a home—a hotel, 
or whatever it comes to—as well as Miss 
Brighton or Vanity’s. It struck me that I 
might be able to help her in that way.” 

Rose’s upper lip curled. 

“ Sweet of you, Fred; but I can see Mrs. 
Garvice giving such a commission the cold- 
est, glassiest reception that ever strolled 
down from the arctic regions.” 

“She can’t!” His voice rang with a 
triumph that was heart-breaking to his 
audience. “ She’s under contract to Van 


It was a painful 


Decker, and the contract passes with the 
estate.” 
“ Then we don’t have to take that place,” 




















was Rose’s retort. “It’s simple enough, 


silly!” 

“ All right. You won’t trouble to see it, 
I suppose?” 

“ Yes, I will. I’m not so prejudiced. Are 
you ready?” 


“Sure. The car is outside. What jolly 
clothes you wear, Rose! Is that coat new, 
or have I seen it before?” 

“ About twenty times,” she replied, with 
a laugh that touched only her lips and left 
but a faint impression there. 

During the drive up the Sound she told 
him about Cissie. The family prejudices 
might be small things, but they were dis- 
quieting. Cissie’s twenty dollars a week 
were in peril. Garvice had never met his 
future sister-in-law. He dismissed the case 
airily. 

“ Tell Cissie to throw over her job. I'll 
fix it up all right until she finds another.” 

No doubt he meant well, but he reckoned 
without Cissie and the quiet little forces 
behind her; and he reckoned, too, without 
Mary Garvice. 

Those separated worlds! They can roll 
on very well without each other. 


CHAPTER VI 
MARY GARVICE’S BUSINESS 


Tue Colonial Homestead Decorating and 
Furnishing Company occupied one of those 
old-fashioned four-story houses with brown- 
stone fronts, which at a fairly recent period 
of our history were so typical of New York. 
As a symbol, the sky-scraper has eclipsed 
them in two senses of the word, but here 
and there they are still to be found, even 
long blocks of them, to prove that however 
hard and fast progress marches, some of 
the little things will get left behind. 

The particular house which sheltered the 
Colonial Homestead Company may have 
been forgotten, or perhaps it was too small _ 
a bone of contention to upset the dignity of 
the vast dry-goods store which shouldered 
it on the one side and the tall apartment- 
house on the other. However that may be, 
there it stood, conscious that in its day it 
had been a fine mansion of no mean size. 

When the Garvice family came to do- 
mestic grief, Mary Garvice’s friends rallied 
and gave her the support she would not 
take from her husband. Among these 
friends was a certain well-to-do man named 
Terence Holbrook Heaton, and known 
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among his intimates as Terry. There were 
rumors that Terry Heaton had once wished 
to marry Mary; and when she chose 
Garvice instead, he dissolved from Mary’s 
lover into a valued friend of the young 
couple, and gave Garvice the chance to ex- 
ercise a talent for high finance. 

If Garvice’s tale ~was true, and it was 
money rather than the lack of it which 
estranged his wife from him, then Terry 
Heaton must have guessed badly, for it 
could not be said that in helping Garvice 
to make a fortune he had wished to bring 
him harm. 

In these days of Garvice’s great pros- 
perity the two men met but seldom, and 
then with only the scantest courtesy. Per- 
haps Garvice resented the fact that he had 
been helped to attain riches, for gratitude 
is a characteristic of dogs rather than of 
men. It is more likely, however, that he 
remembered Terry’s former admiration of 
Mary, and was annoyed at his coming out 
so boldly on her side when the nine days’ 
scandal was in full swing. In business, 
however, they were still associated. 

It was Terry Heaton who suggested to 
Mary a way by which she could earn her 
living, and it was he who lent her money 
and launched her in the adventure, which 
required a good deal of initiative. He also 
found her customers and gave her much ad- 
vice. Not even Garvice suspected anything 
of a tender nature between them—a fact 
which to a great extent explains Mary 
Garvice. 

Terry Heaton needed no explanation. 
He was just as much in love with Mary as 
he had always been, and would have sold 
his soul, or any ‘other valuable commodity 
that he possessed, to give her a moment’s 
happiness. 

Mary accepted his help because she was 
so absolutely helpless; and after the great 
disillusion he was the one man she trusted. 
Her own family had turned against her for 
leaving her husband; and to the naked eye 
her excuse was pitifully inadequate. He 
had changed; his money had turned her 
world upside down. That was the most she 
had to say on the subject. 

,¥ew intelligent American wives would 
find fault with their husbands for an offense 
like Fred Garvice’s. Indeed, as the sea- 
sick passenger replied when asked if he had 
breakfasted, on the contrary. But Mary 
had never been noted for her intelligence. 
When suffrage storms came sweeping over 
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the land, she took shelter in a worm-eaten, 
crumbling prejudice so feeble that her own 
mother could have pulled it down, and did 
so, leaving Mary cuddling uncomfortably 
in the ruins. 

She had not even shown that her brain 
was capable of religious exaltation. Such 
new cults as Christian Science and New 
Thought merely shamed her with the con- 
sciousness of her own mental and moral 
shortcomings. 

All about her agitations went on. Now 
it was the drink evil; now a Purity League 
was being formed; here a band of energetic 
sisters were intent upon village improve- 
ment; while another drew attention to the 
white-slave traffic. Mary had never come 
to close quarters with drink; if it was an 
evil, she was sorry, and wished it bad luck, 
but she was not prepared to lift up her 
voice against it. In her own soul purity 
was so innate that she believed well of the 
whole world; and as for village improve- 
ment, no fault had ever been found with 
the neat premises over which she herself 
had executed a vigilant care. The white- 
slave traffic was to her quite as much a 
fairy tale as “ Bluebeard ” or “ The Forty 
Thieves.” 

Yet somewhere in her there must have 
been a revolutionary seed, something which 
had made her do what few other women 
of her gentle and almost stupid outlook on 
life would have dreamed of doing. The 
character of that seed could only be de- 
termined by the plant it put forth. 

If you are earning your living, you 
haven’t a great deal of time to devote to 
ideas apart from the work in hand. Mary 
Garvice had always earned her living. She 
had been a good daughter, and a wife and 
mother worthy of the name. When her 
occupation as a wife had vanished, she 
turned to making homes for other people, 
exercising in behalf of strangers the only 
real talent she possessed. She did it so 
well that her existence was justified in com- 
fortable monetary returns. 

On the top floor of the old-fashioned 
house where the business was carried on, 
she had her own home. There were a large 


sitting-room where she also took her meals; 
a bedroom, with bath; a minute kitchen, 
and a servant’s bedroom. The little boy 
who had died had slept in a crib in her 
room. She had always kept him close to 
her, although, strictly speaking, he was not 
a baby when she lost him. 
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Passing down, one came to the “ office 
fioor.” Here was the machinery of the 
Colonial Homestead Company, the modest 
force of stenographers, designers, and 
clerks. On the first floor several rooms 
had been thrown together to make one 
spacious showroom. The basement was 
shared between the janitor’s family and re- 
serve stock. 

It was just the sort of commercial estab- 
lishment that traveled and sophisticated 
New York loves—“ a little place, my dear, 
where you simply can’t go wrong,” as one 
patroness told another. Yet Mary Garvice 
had been abroad only once in her life—a 
six weeks’ honeymoon trip, during which 
she had paid scant attention to things a 
knowledge of which would have been more 
than useful to her now. 

Terry Heaton had wanted her to begin 
on a scale that frightened her. He sug- 
gested a year or two in the old places of 
the earth, with systematic study and whole- 
sale purchases from auction-rooms and 
antique-shops. 

“T daren’t, Terry,” she had quavered. 
“TI should be so alone, over there—and be- 
sides, I really know quite a lot. I mean 
that it’s always been a hobby of mine. You 
couldn’t possibly fool me on silver, for in- 
stance. I can tell almost by the feel if it’s 
old Irish—the most valuable of all— 
Georgian, or Queen Anne. And as for fur- 
niture, that’s an open book. Ninety per 
cent are fakes, pure and simple. I’ll stick 
to the Colonial as much as I can. It’s a 
straight, fair game, and I know it. Why 
play any other? I should like to spe- 
cialize.” 

And specialize she did, to her own ad- 
vantage as well as to the satisfaction of her 
customers. Now and again people came 
along who had been bitten with Empire or 
old Italian fevers, and Mary did her best 
by them, but her specialty was the colonial 
period of American history. 

When Terry Heaton presented her with 
the Van Decker contract, she had been 
appalled. Such a large order was almost 
beyond the scope of her activities; yet she 
knew that if she was “ to get on,” she must 
shirk nothing. One either got on or went 
backward. 

It was a relief to her, in a way, when 
the matter was held in abeyance by the 
failure of Van Decker, although she felt 
sorry for him personally. But her own con- 
tract still held. As Terry had explained 

















to her, whoever bought the Van Decker 
place would either have to buy her out at 
a round figure or let her fulfil-her contract. 
These hard rulings puzzled her, although 
to Heaton they were only “ business 
points.” 

She had been going on much as usual 
until a couple of mornings after the dog- 
fight on Fifth Avenue, when two things 
happened to set her in a tremulous flutter. 


CHAPTER VII 
A WOMAN’S BOND 


“ Goop morning, Cissie!”’ 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Garvice!”’ 

Mary Garvice turned to look at her pet 
assistant. Cissie Warden had a dragged 
appearance. She might have been out all 
night, and her greeting lacked conviction. 

“ Are you ill, Cissie?” 

It is easy for a working girl to be ill 
without attracting her employer’s attention. 
As a matter of fact, Cissie had been going 
from bad to worse in her appearance for 
several weeks. 

“ Oh, no!” she exclaimed. 

“ But, my dear—” 

Cissie’s hands flew to her face. The 
breaking-point had come. 

Mrs. Garvice was glad that none of the 
other girls had arrived. She put a soft, 
dimpled hand on Cissie’s shoulder. 

“ What’s the matter, my dear?” she in- 
quired, sincerely sympathetic. “If it’s 
anything you don’t want to tell me—” 

“ Mother said I must tell you to-day!” 
wailed poor Cissie. 

“Ts it something very awful?” 

The voice had an encouragingly flippant 
note. Cissie dabbed her eyes. 

“ Mother thinks I ought to leave here.” 

Mary knitted her brows, but her lips kept 
on smiling. 

“T was going to raise you, Cissie. After 
getting that prize, you know, you’re worth 
a lot. Has somebody been offering you 
more money to desert?” 

Cissie’s tears flew now as from a gushing 
fountain. 

“Oh, no!” she gasped out. “ As if I 
would!” 

“ Then what’s the trouble?” 

“ Mother says—” 

Mary drew in along breath. Manifestly, 
poor Cissie was unable to proceed. Why 
make her bear more than she could? The 
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childish shoulders were heaving; the 
bronze-gold hair looked dank and heavy; 
the peaked face was drawn and tear-stained. 
Poor little Cissie! She was only twenty- 
three, and she had been wickedly cheated 
of the flower of her girlhood. If she had 
said she was thirty, no one would have 
disputed it. 

“See here, dear, I can guess what you 
don’t like to tell me. It’s about your sister 
and—and Mr. Garvice. I know all about 
that, Cissie. Why, you’ve forgotten how 
proud you were of your sister—I mean, 
you’ve forgotten telling me about her. Do 
you think I could forget? Rose Warden 
is a famous woman, and she is going to 
marry my—going to marry Mr. Garvice. 
As far as I am concerned, Cissie, it doesn’t 
make any difference. I should hate to lose 
you.” 

Cissie’s pale face emerged through her 
tears. 

“ Mrs. Garvice, I love you, and I’ll work 
for you forever and ever. I don’t want any 
raise; only mother said that I ought to tell 
you—that it wasn’t fair to you.” 

It was out at last, the thing poor Cissie 
had been nerving herself up to saying. 

“Now we understand each other. I 
don’t want to lose you, Cissie, any more 
than you want to lose your job; so let’s 
say no more about it.” 

Cissie nodded, and commenced vigorous- 
ly to clean her machine, as the door opened 
to admit Miss Oates, the head clerk. 

Mary Garvice went into her little parti- 
tioned-off sanctum. It was seldom that she 
cried outright. She had not wept very 
much when her boy slipped away from her. 
Now she pressed her handkerchief to her 
eyes. Somehow she felt more sorry for 
pale-faced, worry-ridden Cissie than for 
herself. 

The girl had a great capacity for faith- 
fulness. She had foregone her youth, and 
life has no higher tragedy than that. Her 
girlhood was slipping by her while she toiled 
in ignorance of its passing. Conscience 
added its burden to her sacrifice. Yet no 
wrong of her own—nor of her sister’s, as 
far as Mary Garvice knew—had impelled 
her poor confession; simply the etiquette of 
an entangled human fabric. When the 
thing had been woven ill, then people like 
Cissie Warden had to feel themselves to 
blame. 

It was hard on Cissie, but Mary Garvice 
was glad to think that though she herself 
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was by no means a clever woman, she was 
broad-minded enough to realize that Cissie 
could not be held responsible for the Gar- 
vice matrimonial fiasco. 

The atmosphere had cleared of the little 
storm when Mr. Terence Holbrook Heaton 
walked into the shop, shortly before one 
o’clock, and begged a word in private with 
Mary. Would she come out to lunch with 
him? 

Mary said she would. While she ran up- 
stairs to put on her wraps, Heaton, a big, 
broad-shouldered fellow with keen -gray 
eyes and close-cropped gray mustache, 
chewed at the end of an unlighted cigar, 
which on the stage is a bit of business use- 
ful in denoting restlessness. 

Cissie Warden passed him on the way 
out to her own lunch, and he spoke to her 
pleasantly. Cissie responded with a bril- 
liant flush that must have drawn to her 
cheeks every drop of blood in her anemic 
little body. 

“That girl’s afraid of her shadow,” 
Terry observed to himself. “She and 
Mary remind me of a team of rabbits try- 
ing to draw a fire-engine!” 

Mary Garvice came down-stairs pulling 
on her gloves. 

“What new scheme have you got up 
your sleeve?” she asked cheerfully, as they 
set out for the restaurant where they al- 
ways lunched when they took the meal 
together. 

“Tt’s not a new scheme, but a very old 
one,” Terry replied. He put his cigar away 
carefully for future consumption. “ I'll tell 
you over the chops.” 

But before he told her anything he asked 
her something. In fact, he offered Mary 
Garvice the third proposal of marriage she 
had had from him; and Mary, for the third 
time, refused him gently but firmly. 

“T’m sorry, Terry, but on this marrying 
business I feel differently from most people. 
‘For better or for worse,’ I shall always 
think of Fred as my husband.” 

Terry did not look so very downcast. He 
had expected to be refused, but he thought 
her argument feeble, considering what she 
had done. Her actions, to him, spoke 
louder than her words. 

“Then why in Heaven’s name did you 
leave Fred? Really, the inconsistency of 


women makes me sick!” 

“ T’m not inconsistent,” Mary maintained 
stoutly. 
your business. 


“ And why I left Fred is none of 
I beg your pardon, Terry, 
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but if I’m rude it’s your fault. So that’s 
your old scheme, is it?” 

“Mary, that’s precisely where you get 
left! It isn’t.” 

These friends were apt to be a little sharp 
with each other sometimes. 

“Well, I suppose you’ll tell me when 
you’re good and ready,” Mary said com- 
placently, as she dug into her chop. 

“T don’t particularly want to tell you, 
but as you won’t marry me, I shall have 
to. The Van Decker place has been sold.” 

“Oh! Well, I’m glad to hear it.” 

“Fred has bought it for that buxom 
young thrush he’s caught.” 

Mary said “ Oh!” again, but with a dif- 
ferent intonation. 

Terry leaned across the table, eagerly 
sympathetic. 

“ T was talking with Rhoades this 1aorn- 
ing about your contract. It seems that 
Miss Warden expects you to go on with it. 
The place is hers, lock, stock, and barrel— 
one of your husband’s wedding-presents, I 
believe.” 

You never could tell when you were be- 
ing cruel to Mary Garvice. She just sat 
and looked at you, expressionless as a 
sphinx. 

“ However you feel, Mary, there isn’t 
much doubt that Fred doesn’t share your 
opinions. He’s divorced you, and he’s going 
to marry this woman, and you’ve simply 
got to face the fact. I should advise you 
to stand by the contract. If you back out, 
and Rose Warden takes it into her head to 
sue you, there’ll be a fine scandal, and you 
may lose several thousand dollars. On the 
other hand—” 

“T haven’t the slightest intention of 
backing out,” Mary said warmly. “ Noth- 
ing could induce me to break a contract. 
Shall I have to see Miss Warden?” 

“ Well, I’m stumped!” ejaculated Terry. 

“Ts there anything remarkable in keep- 
ing one’s pledged word?” 

“Only these rather remarkable circum- 
stances.” 

“When people are in business, do they 
allow personal considerations to weigh with 
them?” 

“ Quite frequently,” her friend replied. 
Very likely he was thinking of the “ per- 
sonal considerations” which had helped 
Fred Garvice to riches. 

“ Well, I don’t,” said Mary. “ And any- 
how, I think I’d like to have a hand in 
fixing up a home for Fred.” 

















“ A home! Good Heavens, Mary, you 
know well enough what that place is—a 
cross between a Moorish castle and an 
American summer hotel!” 

“ Nevertheless, Fred will think of it as 
his home. He must be tired of hotels by 
this time. Tell me, shall I have to see 
Miss Warden personally?” 

“No. Rhoades will see you for her, and 
I suppose you can use the girl for a go- 
between.” 

“ Cjssie? Of course. I'd forgotten. 
Did you get any more gossip out of Mr. 
Rhoades?” 

Terry’s eyes twinkled. 

“ He told me about a dog-fight he spoiled 
the other afternoon, and two ladies who 
looked at each other as if they envied their 
dogs’ privileges.” 

“Oh, Terry! I thought I recognized 
that young man. It was awful. Such a 
horrid little beast—he almost chewed Mike 
alive!” 

“ Who—Rhoades?” 

“ Don’t be silly!” 

“ But Rhoades said Mike began it.” 

“T dare say he did. Mike never hunts 
far for an excuse. But was there nothing 
else? Did Mr. Rhoades say anything about 
Fred?” 

There was a tremulous eagerness in the 
low voice now, and the soft. dark eyes were 
anxious and not so sphinxlike. Terry 
Heaton looked away and called to the 
waiter for something. That expression in 
Mary’s eyes cut him to the quick. 

“ Oh, nothing very much,” he answered 
presently. “He seems to be well and 
busy.” 

“ Busy looking after her, I suppose.” 

“‘ Given her a lot of money, the ass!” 

“ That leaves me cold. But I suppose he 
really is in love with her?” 

“T’d have to be horribly in love with a 
woman before I’d make over half my 
fortune to her, and the marriage bond not 
signed yet,” Terry said. “I wouldn’t do 
it for you even. A great temptation for a 
woman to welsh!” 

“Nonsense! Not if she cares for him— 
and she must care a great deal. Fred can 
make love like an angel.” 

“ Like seven devils, if all I hear of him 
is true!” grumbled Terry. 

Mary finished her meal in silence. She 
had a great many things to think of, among 
them being the possibility of running into 
her former husband during the business of 
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furnishing his nest. She understood, too, 
about Rose Warden, and even Terry did 
not realize what a wealth of instinctive 
bitterness covered all her soft words where 
this successful rival was concerned. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SEPARATED BY LAW 


WHEN Heaton left Mary Garvice, in- 
stead of returning to his down-town office, 
he walked down Fifth Avenue to Madison 
Square and entered the huge building where 
Fred Garvice had recently taken a new 
suite of offices. He was acting upon sheer 
impulse, and had not the least intention of 
acting as a go-between for Mary and her 
former husband. Having discovered how 
she felt about Fred, in a manner of speak- 
ing, it was good business from the point 
of view of an interested friend to satisfy his 
curiosity as to the situation on the other 
side of the fence. 

It was some time since he had seen Gar- 
vice. Though they still had business rela- 
tions, they had not met since the latter be- 
came a millionaire; but he had _ heard 
enough about the man, and most of it bad 
—from Terry’s point of view. However, a 
man who cares for a woman is not altogther 
the best judge of that other scoundrel for 
whom the woman has all but confessed that 
she cares. 

The lift took the visitor up to a suite of 
all but gilded offices, one feature of which, 
however, was familiar. Over in one corner 
of the anteroom, pounding away at a click- 
ing typewriter, sat Miss Blake, a veteran 
of many years’ service. Heaton grinned to 
himself and wondered why, with his dis- 
criminating taste in the so-called gentle sex, 
Fred Garvice remained true to Miss Blake. 
The answer must be that she was a first- 
class stenographer. Heaton himself could 
vouch for that. He had made Garvice a 
present of her in the days when the rising 
young financier needed some one with 
brains to check his inaccuracies. 

Well, it was good to see Miss Blake’s 
ugly, wizened face again, and to note that 
her ringlets, instead of diminishing and 
growing grayer with the years, had taken 
on a new lease of life and the polished hue 
of rich old copper. 

“ Bless my soul, I hardly knew you!” ex- 
claimed Heaton, as she came forward with 
her well-remembered mincing gait. “ You 
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grow younger every time I see you, Mi- 
randa. The boss anywhere about?” 

Miss Blake lowered her glance coquet- 
tishly. It cannot be said that her eyelashes 
swept her cheeks, but no doubt that was 
what she thought happened. 

“ You'll make me vain, Mr. Heaton, if 
you talk like that,”’ she replied. “ Yes, Mr. 
Garvice has just this moment come in. I'd 
better show you the way. I don’t think 
you know our new offices.” 

“ Fine outfit!” Heaton commented, in- 
wardly making a nose at himself for his 
empty words. It was not the sort of palace 
he would have chosen in which to carry on 
a heavy day’s work. There was too much 
brass about it, including Miss Blake’s re- 
juvenated hair. 

She opened a grotesquely carved white 
walnut door and revealed an interior that 
was a symphony in what used to be called 
“ Alice blue,” with bits—no, monsters—of 
furniture in the same white walnut and 
gargoyled carving as the door, which might 
have served as a warning of what was to 
come. 

On the big, flat-topped desk were various 
things — an immaculate blotting-pad and 
accouterments in silver-gilt; a vase to cor- 
respond, holding strong-scented hyacinths 
of a shade of violet that did not jar with 
the Alice blue; a frame, also corresponding, 
that held somebody’s photograph. There 
were many things in that room which the 
world would not have missed had they 
perished; but behind the flat-topped desk 
sat a rather weary-looking man, and almost 
every man is missed by some one when he 
chooses to perish, if it’s only the washer- 
woman to whom he is indebted for his last 
clean shirt. 

“Mr. Heaton,” announced that hardy 
perennial, Miss Blake, and vanished, closing 
the rich door on its soundless hinges. 

Garvice looked up. He had been marring 
the perfection of his silver-gilt-bound blot- 
ting-pad by drawing crude arabesques with 
a common lead-pencil. 

“ Hello, Terry! Bless me, I haven’t seen 
you for an age!” he exclaimed, his hand- 
some features relapsing from an expression 
of exquisite boredom to one of strained hos- 
pitality. 

“Don’t get up,” said Heaton, who had 
perhaps forgotten how long ago it was since 
they had last met, and did not offer to 
shake hands. He dropped into one of the 


indescribable chairs, which looked as if it 
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had never been sat in before. The nap of 
its Alice-blue velvet cushions must have 
suffered under the strain of his huge frame. 
“I saw Fraser Rhoades. He told me all 
about your deal with Van Decker’s credi- 
tors, and I’ve just come from having lunch 
with Mary.” 

He paused, and Garvice leaned forward 
slightly. 

ai Yes?” 

“Mary would like to keep her contract, 
if it’s perfectly feasible. That is, she sees 
no reason why she shouldn’t keep it.” 

“* Neither do I,” Garvice broke in. “ But 
does she really want to? That is—” 

Heaton could not repress the sadness he 
felt in his heart when he smiled on the man 
who had cast Mary aside. 

“T think she really wants to,” he said. 

“ If I were sure—you understand, Terry, 
I wouldn’t hurt Mary for worlds.” 

Heaton’s eyes blazed. 

“ Don’t worry about that! You can’t do 
any more to her than you’ve done already. 
She doesn’t hold any grudge. You see, 
Mary and I, in a manner of speaking, are 
pals. Every day seems to make us a bit 
chummier. On my word of honor, I can 
tell you that she doesn’t hold any grudge; 
and in the course of time, Mary will find 
that her life isn’t broken any more than 
yours is. You’re not a dog in the manger, 
Garvice. You’re going to marry a beauti- 
ful, talented woman. I dare say Miss War- 
den can throw hoops around Mary. At 
least, she must be a finer woman, from 
your point of view; but we don’t all think 
alike, of course—and I’ve never met Miss 
Warden.” 

“You can go to the deuce!” said Gar- 
vice, with scanty politeness. 

“ Thanks,” Heaton replied. “I only 
wanted to tell you that the Van Decker deal 
stands as written. No need to get hot about 
it.” He shifted himself out of the gorgeous 
chair. “ Don’t forget that board-meeting 
on the 7th,” he added. ‘No secretary 
proxies this time. It’s important.” 

Garvice hunched his shoulders. 

“T won’t forget. Tell Mary—if you see 
her—that I’m much obliged. I wanted to 
do something. I wish to Heaven I could! — 
something better than just letting her pile 
furniture into a house—” 

Heaton interrupted him curtly. 

“Say, you’ve got a lot to learn about 
Mary. In the art of piling furniture she 
could teach you a thing or two—take a tip 











from me—and she likes it. See you Mon- 
day week, I hope. Good afternoon!” 

Terry had done his best in a fumbling 
way to achieve certain results of which he 
was not at all sure. In his heart of hearts 
he did not want to set Fred Garvice think- 
ing about Mary sentimentally; but there 
was a drop of sporting blood in him. Per- 
haps, through long years of kneeling at the 
same unresponsive altar, his devotion to 
Mary had refined itself to a point where he 
would be glad to see the thing settled, even 
adversely to himself, so that he could enjoy 
a measure of freedom. 

Almost before Heaton had departed, Miss 
Blake appeared with some letters to be 
signed. Then the telephone rang—the very 
private telephone that dare not ring without 
good reason. 

It was Rose. Her clear, metallic voice 
floated over the wire in a demand for Fred’s 
immediate presence. Feldmann, the great 
impresario, was coming to tea. As a favor 
to him, Rose had promised to break her 
golden silence that afternoon and lapse into 
the silver of song. 

On the spur of the moment, Garvice 
framed a rapid excuse. He thought of her 
surrounded by a gaping and complimentary 
audience. He knew the sort. He wished 
she would make up her mind definitely to 
drop the whole lot. Was it possible that 
some women were endowed too brilliantly 
for wifehood?. Were gifts such as Rose 
possessed both unholy and unnatural? 

He ordered his hat and coat and beat a 
hasty exit, merely to get away from the 
telephone. 

At this hour of the day there was no 
place for a healthy man to go; yet he must 
go somewhere, to think things over. He 
chose the Waldorf—unknowingly the very 
table at which Rose and her lawyer had 
sat after the dog-fight. The waiter brought 
him the whisky high-ball he ordered. He 
did not want it particularly, but he had to 
order somethigg. As a matter of fact, he 
scarcely canted it, for on the other side of 
a fantastically decorated screen he heard a 
conversation that took him out of himself. 

The voices were a man’s and a woman’s. 
Such a conversation must always be more 
or less interesting; but strangely enough, in 
this case, the woman had no grievance. She 
was gay and almost unnaturally pleasant. 
If they were married, or lovers, her love 
must be new, thought Garvice, with a 
grimace. 
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“ Ah, well,” the man’s voice swelled out, 
“ you can have a bet on nature if you like, 
but I know the bird!” 

“ You think you do,” chirped his com- 
panion. “ Men always forget. I wouldn’t 
trust a man—” 

“ Give me one example.” 

“ Well, I'll give you one with pleasure; 
but please don’t try to fix personalities. It 
happened only eighteen months ago —a 
year and a half. That isn’t long, is it?” 

By this time Garvice had recognized the 
woman’s voice, and with horror. Once he 
had known her very well. 

“ Go on.” 

“ All right. Where was I ?” 

“You wouldn’t trust a man,” the basso 
profundo prompted sarcastically. 

“No, certainly not. A man makes love 
regardless, when he has neither the spiritual 
right nor the moral intention. He knows 
well enough that he is clamped hard and 
fast to one woman, but he imagines not only 
that he can get away, but that he wants to 
get away. I don’t mean you, my dear— 
that is, not you alone. Take Garvice and 
Rose Warden, for instance.” 

The eavesdropper jumped. This was 
coming too near home! That wretched 
woman, to whom he had made casual love 
eighteen months ago, had forgotten her 
warning against personalities. 

““ What about them?” 

“ Nothing very much—only everybody’ll 
be sorry by and by. Terence Heaton is 
madly in love with the first Mrs. Garvice, 
and of course they’ll marry; but I don’t 
think any of ’em will be happy. You 
simply can’t be, when you’re separated by 
law.” 

“How do you know anything about 
that?” the man asked. 

There was a brief pause. Then the wom- 
an’s voice, a little subdued, replied: 

“T know because I’m—I’m one of ’em 
myself!” 

“ All right, I understand. I’m one of 
em, too. It’s a hateful kind of devilry. 
Can’t you make it up?” 

“* Sometimes I’ve thought I might try.” 

“Same here. Let’s try—both of us. 
Shake—and good luck!” 

There was a simultaneous scraping of 
chairs. Garvice saw the couple as they 
passed, but they did not see him, The 
woman was fairly young and not at all a 
bad sort, as he remembered her. The man 
was quite common. 
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This brief conversation had pointed a 
peculiar path to him. For the first time in 
his life, he loathed himself. 


CHAPTER IX 
CISSIE, THE GO-BETWEEN 


Rose had been won over to the Van 
Decker place by its obvious suitability to 
what she considered her requirements. The 
more she thought of the possibility of Gar- 
vice’s first wife standing between her and 
the Great Owl’s Nest, the more determined 
was she not to allow any such thing. 

She felt sure that the contract could be 
broken; but on this point she had trouble— 
in fact, a sharp quarrel—with Garvice. Her 
lover was determined that the agreement 
should stand. He could not see that it 
amounted to allowing his first wife to have 
a hand in the home of his second. 

His answer was monotonously the same. 
The Colonial Homestead Company was as 
capable of undertaking the work as any 
other firm. Of course, everything should 
be done as Rose wished. It was her 
privilege to suggest and approve or reject 
plans. In fact, the Colonial people — he 
never mentioned Mary’s name in these 
heated discussions—were there to take their 
orders from Rose, and it was up to her to 
get busy and set the thing going. 

Rose gave in, finally, because she really 
loved Garvice quite as much as she loved 
his money, and since coming back to New 
York she had been haunted with an un- 
reasonable terror of losing him. 

It seemed as if he took a diabolical in- 
terest in torturing her on this particular 
subject, for he was continually harping on 
the need “to get busy and set the thing 
going,” as he put it. Rose wondered if he 
meant to make the new house an excuse for 
getting into communication with his first 
wife. The more she thought of Mary Gar- 
vice, the more bitterly she resented Mary’s 
existence. 

It had been impossible to oust Cissie from 
her job. She clung to it like a limpet, since 
everything was straight and aboveboard 
with her employer; and each time Rose saw 
her sister she became increasingly convinced 
that Cissie was a mean little thing. In vain 
did she try to throw an unfavorable light 
on her lover’s first wife; Cissie was loyal to 
the point of exasperation. In fact, Cissie 
would have clothed Mary Garvice with the 
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robe and wings of an angel, if allowed her 
way. 

Garvice met his future sister-in-law when 
the first batch of plans were being con- 
sidered. Cissie had helped largely with 
those plans, and was proud of it. She im- 
pressed Garvice favorably, for all her diffi- 
dent manner and her uneasy habit of look- 
ing up at him nervously from under her 
shaggy little bronze-gold bang, like a Skye 
terrier trembling uncertainly before a New- 
foundland. 

“ Your sister’s a wonder, kid!” he said to 
Rose, when Cissie had taken her departure. 
“You haven’t absorbed all the genius in 
the family, by any means.” 

The next time Cissie came to the gilded 
apartment he saw her for a few moments 
alone, and embraced an opportunity for 
which he had been longing. After all, it 
was only natural that he should feel some 
interest in Mary. He could not escape the 
fact that she had played an important part 
in his past. 

“Mrs. Garvice is very well,” Cissie re- 
plied nervously to his questions. ‘“ Oh, yes, 
we have more business than we can see to 
properly at present. Yes, Mr. Heaton calls 
sometimes.” 

Garvice quite misunderstood Cissie’s 
vivid blush when Terry’s name came into 
the conversation. He said stiffly that he 
was glad Mrs. Garvice was well, and he 
hoped she didn’t work too hard. 

“TI suppose she takes a little recreation 
now and again? I dare say Heaton motors 
her about?” 

Cissie, still blushing violently, couldn’t 
say as to that. She didn’t think Mrs. Gar- 
vice went out much just now, because of 
her mourning. Then, remembering too late 
that it was Mr. Garvice’s mourning also, 
she broke off in miserable confusion. There 
the subject ended for the time being, for 
Rose came in, radiant from a shopping 
tour, and they all fell to work on Cissie’s 
new batch of designs. 

A week passed before Garvice caught 
Cissie alone again. This time, by a skilful 
process of pumping, he extracted the in- 
formation that Mrs. Garvice was in the 
habit of going up to Portchester on Mon- 
days and Thursdays to direct the decorators 
and watch the progress of the work. 

Unfortunately, Rose also had this in- 
formation. The next day but one being a 
Monday, Garvice mentioned casually that 
as she was booked to take her mother to a 
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concert, he thought he’d run up and see 
how the house was shaping. Rose said 
nothing, but it was not at all difficult for 
her to get a substitute for herself as her 
mother’s companion. 

Her jealousy had taken active form by 
now, but she was as supremely intelligent as 
Mary Garvice was simple-minded, and she 
knew how to cloak it. She also knew how 
to cloak herself, and she spent the whole of 
Monday morning making such a toilet as 
only a woman with her natural beauty and 
resources of wardrobe could accomplish. 

Her jealousy had grown insidiously, and 
she could not account for it herself. What 
a woman feels is ten times more real to her 
than what she actually sees or hears. Gar- 
vice’s devotion left nothing to be desired. 
He was head over heels in love with her; 
yet she knew that his heart contained one 
locked chamber, and, unlike Bluebeard of 
old, he had not even trusted her with the 
key. 

Strangely enough, he was not curious 
about the locked chambers in her own heart, 
and she could understand his delicacy as 
little as his absurd reticence. 

She drove up to Porchester alone in her 
own car when the morning was half spent, 
thus giving Garvice time to get there ahead 
of her. Her sense of drama leaped to the 
situation on which she expected to stumble. 
She would pretend that her plans had been 
changed and a natural impulse had impelled 
her to seek out her lover where she knew 
him to be. 

But things did not turn out just as she 
expected. 


CHAPTER X 
THREE KNIGHTS OF THE BRUSH 


ALLOWING full rein to an imagination 
that was oriental in many respects, the ill- 
fated Mr. Van Decker had flung a Moorish 
castle on a rocky promontory of Long Island 
Sound and had given it a name taken from 
the Bible. One of Rose’s first changes was to 
transform the Great Owl’s Nest to His- 
pania. The new name had a lordly sound, 
and the mansion, with its irregular red 
roofs, gray stucco columns, quaint outside 
staircases, and long balconies, lived up to 
the picture, although there was no back- 
ground of palms, and the green waters of 
the Sound had a chilly look not at all sug- 
gestive of the South. 
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Dark pine-trees etched themselves 
against the pallid sunshine reflected on the 
gray walls. A wide stone terrace, with steps 
leading down to a series of three fountains 
set in a formal garden of huge dimensions, 
reminded one of Versailles. There was also 
a Dutch garden, irregularly flagged, with a 
sunken pool; and at one side stretched a 
quarter-mile alley of Italian pergola with 
stone seats, broken columns, and marble 
bird-baths. The spacious lawns might have 
surrounded an English country house. Mr. 
Van Decker had missed nothing that 
seemed good to him, even at the risk of 
mixing metaphors. 

The effect to an eye that loved opulence, 
and was not too critical as to harmony, was 
pleasing. 

To clothe the interior of this mansion 
with some idea of coherence was a heavy 
task. A colonial scheme was out of the 
question. Mary fell back on stiff, heavy 
brocades for hangings; Moorish tapestries, 
when she could get them, and heavily 
gilded Spanish leather. Old Italian fur- 
niture was the most suitable, combined 
with Spanish brass and Chinese lacquer. 
The gilt and black, the painted panels, the 
pale reds and strong blues, were not easy 


to get. Many of the things she needed had 
to be ordered from abroad through ex- 
pensive dealers. 

When it came to pictures, Mary almost 


threw up her hands. There were few 
Italian primitives knocking about in the 
open market, and not enough good copies 
that she could secure to go half-way round 
Hispania. Besides, the choosing of pic- 
tures, as well as the hanging of them, ought 
to be a personal matter. 

Carpets—the wonderful jewels of the old 
Persian and Moorish looms that Hispania 
demanded—were as rare as hen’s teeth, 
and much more costly. Here and there 
one was to be found, and more were com- 
ing; but Mary felt that this was going to 
be a life task for her, and she did not care 
to spend all her remaining years in dec- 
orating a palace for her husband’s second 
wife. 

Once in the work, however, the personal 
side of it began to slip away from her. The 
very splendor of the place was difficult to 
associate with Fred Garvice as she had 
known him; for now her memory took a 
flying leap back into that portion of the 
past which was most dear. She skipped 
the ugly parts. 
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The man she had met and married in her 
early womanhood was not this man of 
princely fortune. This man and she had 
nothing more in common than a little boy’s 
grave, and even that had served to separate 
them still further. Had the boy lived—well, 
no, not even he could have brought them 
together again while the money that had 
wrought their separation survived. So it 
was not the home of her husband that 
Mary Garvice was spending her strength 
of body and brain to make beautiful, but 
the mansion of a rather tasteless millionaire 
who had added to his more material 
triumphs the capture of a famous song- 
bird for his mate. 

Mary was making money out of the en- 
terprise, but every penny of it was honest- 
ly earned. On the particular Monday 
which held strange things in store for her, 
she had arrived early, looking workman- 
like in her plain, black coat and skirt, her 
round black toque and modest furs. She 
had come by train, although Terry 
Heaton’s car was always at her disposal, 
and had driven over from the station in a 
hired hack. With her she brought a des- 
patch-case bursting with plans and note- 
books. 

There were caretakers on the premises, 
and a catering establishment had been set 
up in the garage for the small army of 
workmen. Mary’s midday meal would be 
served in what was ultimately designed for 
the housekeeper’s parlor. 

When she arrived, she went first to the 
ballroom, where three clever copyists were 
engaged on allegorical panels. This room 
was originally meant to serve a double pur- 
pose. It should have been a picture- 
gallery, but there was no hope of its being 
that for a long time to come. Speeding up 
had been the catchword, and the only way 
to deal with those great blank walls in a 
hurry was to cover them with such works 
of art as satisfy the patrons of our best 
hotels. 

The copyists, however, were doing very 
well. One cannot beckon to a Sargent at 
a moment’s notice. These panels reflected 
Goya without Goya’s stark and grim 
cruelty. The color of Spain was in them, 
even the dark ugliness of her people, as 
Goya saw them; but the figures postured 
to sunlight, not to shadow, and their smiles 
hid no gnawing pain. 

The effect was as satisfactory as Mary 
had hoped for, although the work was really 
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just beginning. The decorators had 
planned out their panels, and two were al- 
ready half finished, for the three men 
worked rapidly—almost as rapidly as the 
impatient Garvice could have wished. Two 
of them were young Americans who had 
done work of the same sort in Paris, and 
had found a way to make art support them 
quite as well as they supported her. The 
third was a melancholy Italian, a thin, 
starved-looking creature whose burning 
eyes and unpleasantly moist, red lips al- 
ways gave Mary a creeping sensation. 

There was nothing offensive in Peter 
Macchi’s manner, however, and he was the 
best worker of them all, doing as much as 
both of his companions in the same time, 
and so much better that Mary feared for 
the unity of the whole. He slipped deftly 
down his ladder when she came into the 
ballroom, and gravely saluted her. The 
others kept on with their work, merely 
turning curiously for an instant and smiling 
at each other with knowing winks. 

Whenever Mary appeared, Macchi made 
a point of standing at attention like a 
soldier, which his companions thought 
funny. He was always greedy for praise, 
and his employer generously gave him his 
due, although she could not say that she 
liked him. At the same time, she did not 
actually dislike the man, and there was a 
certain fascination in his burning eyes 
and thin hands that held her in spite of 
herself. 

“ Madame is pleased? ” he asked in his 
musical, singsong English. 

“Indeed, you have done wonders, 
Macchi! You ought to be painting great 
pictures some of these days.” 

One of the others, an irrepressible red- 
haired youth, commenced to sing half under 
his breath: 


“Some of these days gwine miss yo’, honey; 
Some of these days gwine feel so lonely!” 


Macchi turned and glared at the song- 
bird, who ceased abruptly; but Mary only 
smiled. The red-haired youth’s antics al- 
ways amused her. 

“T paint great pictures now, madame. 
These are great pictures. And I paint them 
for you!” 

Macchi indicated his panels with a 
sweeping gesture. The singer took up a 
new tune, painting hard all the time, as 
he sang in a sweet, full tenor: 

















“ Hello, hello, who’s your lady friend? 

Who’s the little lady by your side? 

I’ve seen you with a girl or two, 

Oh, oh, oh, I am surprised at you! 

Hello, hello, stop your little games; 
Don’t you think your ways you ought to mend? 

This isn’t the girl I saw you with at Brighton; 
Who, who, who’s your lady friend?” 


Mary was annoyed, but not with the im- 
pudent young man on the ladder. Macchi 
turned perfectly white with anger. 

“ Pay no attention to him, madame, | 
beg of you. He is always like that. May 
I have a private word with you, please? 
It is so noisy in here, and I have important 
matters to discuss.” 

Mary agreed reluctantly. As she turned 
to go out through the big double doors 
leading to the terrace, followed by the 
Italian, she heard the more modest of the 
other two copyists say to his friend: 

“You better not be so free with your 
voice, Tommy. Mrs. Garvice ‘ll give you 
the boot, and serve you right. And old 
Macaroni will have his knife in you some 
of these days!” 


CHAPTER XI 
A CURIOUS STORY 


Out of doors, where the sweep of park 
was lightly brushed with fallen leaves, and 
the sparkle of autumnal air was warmed by 
sunlight, it was easier to bear with Peter 
Macchi. He stood before Mary in his 
stained blouse, with his dark hair waving 
in the breeze, and his glowing eyes intent 
on her face. 

“ Madame, I have a great regard for 
you. I am your friend,” he began solemnly. 

“T’m sure you are. But what is it, 
Macchi? What is this important matter 
you have to discuss with me?” 

“ Madame may think I presume—” 

Mary tapped an impatient foot. 

“ Either speak out, or go back to your 
work. I have a lot to do this morning.” 

“ Then I will speak out. There is some- 
thing strange going on in this house be- 
hind you back, madame. It concerns the 
gentleman of the same name as yourself 
who owns the property. Whenever he 
comes here with his beautiful fiancée, some- 
thing threatens him.” 

“ What do you mean?” Mary cried. 

Macchi was very much in earnest now. 
His eyes burned feverishly. 
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“Tt is true, madame, although no one 
but myself has perceived the danger—not 


even Mr. Garvice. I am certain that his 
life is in danger.” 

“You terrify me!’ cried Mary, with 
white lips. “ Why haven’t you told Mr. 
Garvice? What is it you’ve noticed? Tell 
me at once.” 

“If madame will permit me, I'll begin 
at the beginning. A curse hangs over this 
house—of course you know that, madame.” 

“Don’t be absurd! What danger is Mr. 
Garvice in? Or are you making all this 
up?” 

Macchi drew himself into a dignified at- 
titude. 

“T respect you, madame, and I hope to 
earn your respect—” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, but really you are an- 
noying!” 

Macchi shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is not my fault if you will keep on 
interrupting.” He was speaking as to an 
equal now. “I mentioned the curse. It 
is a very simple one, and needs no ex- 
plaining. When they were building this 
mansion, madame, I was engaged to do the 
stenciling on the Moorish balconies—work 
far below the scope of my genius, as you 
may suppose, but one does these things 
sometimes for bread and butter. That was 
two years ago.” 

“Yes, yes!” Mary urged as he paused. 

He drew in a long breath. 

“T do not think there are any swallows 
about here; if so, they do not trouble the 
houses much. But some came—from. the 
South, from Italy, perhaps, who knows? 
They are marvelous birds for flight. They 
nested there, madame, under the roof 
where it overhangs. It is the kind of roof 
they love, with tiles above to keep them 
snug and warm, and broad beams to insure 
the safety of their young.” 

He pointed upward with a long forefinger 
to one of the Moorish balconies. 

“Tt was bad enough, their coming in 
the first place, for the swallow always 
brings ill luck; but it is twice as bad to 
drive them away once the nests are started. 
The house is accursed, madame, and events 
have proved it. Mr. Van Decker had the 


nests torn down, and in less than a month 
afterward his fortune was swept from him.” 
“ But what on earth has all this to do 
with Mr. Garvice?” asked Mary. 
The man’s manner chilled her inexpressi- 
bly. 


He was an uncanny figure at the best 
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of times, but now he made her think of 
some croaking bird of ill omen infinitely 
more alarming than a whole colony of 
nest-building swallows whose domestic in- 
tentions had been blocked by Mr. Van 
Decker. 

“Tt is this—the swallows came again, 
two weeks ago, and started to build once 
more in the selfsame spot.” 

“What arrant nonsense! 
nest at this season.” 

“ Ask Mr. Farley, the foreman. He had 
orders from Mr. Garvice to pull the nests 
down, and he wouldn’t do it; so Mr. Gar- 
vice got a rake and ladder and pulled them 
down himself.” 

“Tt seems very odd,” mused Mary; 
“ but after all, I don’t see how Mr. Garvice 
can be in any danger because he pulled 
down a few swallows’ nests. For my part, 
I think I should have left them there.” 

Macchi’s eyes lighted into a frenzy of 
adoration. It was not love ; it was more 
like religious ecstasy. 

“ Ah, yes, but you are a sensible wom- 
an, madame. Since then several things 
have happened.” He lowered his voice and 
came a step closer to her. “ Three at- 
tempts have been made on Mr. Garvice’s 
life during the past two weeks. The first 
occurred at the very time when he tore 
down the nests. Some tiles were loosened 
and came crashing down with them—nearly 
a bushel. He only just ducked in time. 
If you will look, madame, you will see 
where the roof has been repaired.” 

“ But surely that was an accident,” Mary 
objected. 

“ Perhaps,” said Macchi. “I will not 
dispute about it. The second time it was 
dusk, and he had gone up to the terrace 
on the roof, where it is proposed to make 
a winter garden, as you know, madame. 
The lovely Miss Warden was with him. 
He telephoned down for me to come up— 
something about the frescoes—and what 
do you think I found at the head of the 
long flight of iron stairs leading to the 
roof, madame? I tripped over it myself, 
but as I was going up, and not down, I 
fell forward on the floor of the roof. It 
was a piece of stout cord stretched across, 
three inches from the top step. If they 


Birds don’t 


had fallen over that cord, madame, as they 
came down, they would both have broken 
their necks!” 

“Good Heavens!” Mary gasped. “ What 
did you do?” 
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“T cut the cord. I can show it to you, 
if you like, and the staples driven into the 
wall on either side.” 

“ But you said nothing to Mr. Garvice?” 

“No, madame. I didn’t wish to alarm 
Miss Warden, and I thought I might be 
able to solve the mystery alone. It is prob- 
ably one of the workmen who has a grudge 
against him.” 

“He must be told at once, of course. 
But there was a third attempt, you said?” 

“ Yes, that happened this morning, ma- 
dame.” 

“This morning?” 

“Yes, madame. Mr. Garvice was here 
this morning. He came about an hour ago, 
but a telegram arrived for him, and he only 
stayed a few minutes. In those few min- 
utes he escaped death by an inch—one inch 
only, I assure you. It was the coming of 
the telegram which saved his life. Do you 
see that?” 

Macchi whisked an object out of one of 
his pockets. It was a tiny silver hypo- 
dermic syringe, with a fine needle-point pro- 
jecting from one end. Macchi had put it 
into a cigarette box. 

“Don’t touch it, madame!” he cried. 
“ Listen, and I will tell you. We were un- 
rolling the bundle of tapestries which came 
yesterday. Mr. Garvice wished my advice 
about them. He had just asked at what 
time you were expected. I think he wanted 
to see you, madame. Then the telegram 
arrived, and he dropped the strip of 
tapestry he was holding to read it. I saw 
this point sticking out almost at the very 
spot he had been holding. I thought at 
first that it was a pin, and meant to pluck 
it out. Mr. Garvice turned away, saying 
he had to go back to New York at once; 
and as he left the room, this fell to the 
floor. I have seen them before, these little 
toys, and I was careful how I handled it. 
Mr. Farley keeps some guinea-pigs for his 
children, and I took leave to borrow one 
without permission. Poor fellow, he is no 
more! One prick, and he was dead.” 

By this time Mary’s face was ashen. 

“How could anybody know that Mr. 
Garvice would be interested in the tapes- 
tries?” she asked. 

Macchi shook his head. 

“* How could anybody know he would pull 
down the swallows’ nests? Or think to lay 
such a wicked trap on the roof at the 
precise moment? Mr. Farley was ordered 
to pull down the nests, and refused. I my- 
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self came near to touching the point of the 
needle.” 

Mary’s brows drew together. Frankly, 
she was suspicious of Macchi. How did 
he happen to know so much about these 
things,.if they had really happened? Why 
had he alone, of all the people employed 
on the place, stumbled upon so extraor- 
dinary a story? 

She sent him back to his panel, with the 
assurance that she would communicate with 
Mr. Garvice at once, and went out with the 
intention of interviewing Farley on the sub- 
ject of the swallows’ nests and the cascade 
of tiles. She had only just started for the 
workmen’s quarters, however, when a big 
motor-car came dashing up the drive as 
though driven by a fiend. A woman, white- 
faced with terror, sprang out. 

And that was the manner in which the 
first Mrs. Garvice met the second Mrs. 
Garvice-to-be. 


CHAPTER XII 
FOUL PLAY OR ACCIDENT? 


Ir will be remembered that Rose made 


ready to play a surprise visit to her new 
country house with every intention of in- 
terrupting a téte-d-téte between her lover 


and his first wife. It was an ambition de- 
serving of better success; for had it come 
about that way, the story of the triple meet- 
ing might have made interesting reading. 
As it happened, here she was in the care- 
fully planned toilet designed to put Mary 
in the shade, thinking nothing whatever 
about herself or her clothes and their effect 
on Mary. 

She bounded out of the car before it had 
quite come to a standstill, and clutched 
Mary, who was the first person available. 
The chauffeur also got down, and came for- 
ward tentatively. 

“Ts Mr. Garvice here? Is he all right? 
Is he badly hurt?” Rose cried in a small 
avalanche of words. 

Mary’s nerves, already severely tried, de- 
serted her. The fact that these two women 
loved Fred Garvice as perhaps he did not 
deserve to be loved would have been patent 
to the veriest dunce. 

“Ts he badly hurt?” Mary repeated in 
a shocked voice. “ Has he been hurt? 
What has happened?” 

“ Then he isn’t here? They didn’t bring 
him back here?” 
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Rose fairly shook the first Mrs. Garvice 
in her frenzy. 

“ He isn’t here. He left before I came, 
about an hour ago. What has happened to 
him? In pity’s name, tell me!” 

Rose relaxed her clutch and staggered 
back against the car, throwing a wildly 
helpless look at her chauffeur. By this 
time several people had collected, among 
them being Macchi and Pat Farley, the 
burly Irish foreman. Mary appealed des- 
perately to the chauffeur, who - looked 
frightened, but seemed to have his wits 
about him more than Rose. 

The story was gleaned bit by bit. On 
the country road branching off from the 
Post Road, where one turned to reach 
Hispania, Rose’s car had come upon the 
flaming ruins of the powerful two-seater 
that Garvice was in the habit of driving 
himself. There had undoubtedly been an 
explosion, for portions of the car were flung 
far and wide, including the license-plate, 
by which they were able to identify it. In 
a tangle of branches they had found Gar- 
vice’s leather driving-coat, badly torn and 
stained with blood. 

It was a lonely stretch of road with no 
houses near, and as Rose and her chauffeur 
were fearfully examining the neighborhood, 
and shouting to find if any one was near 
who knew anything about it, the only reply 
they got was a gunshot from the woods 
near by. Then the chauffeur had insisted - 
upon his mistress getting back into her 
own car, and had driven her at top speed 
to Hispania. 

‘“‘ But I came over that road myself less 
than an hour ago,” Mary quavered; “ and 
the hackman must have gone back the 
same way; but Mr. Garvice left before I 
arrived.” 

“ P’raps he was comin’ back agin,”’ Pat 
Farley suggested. 

“ We must make inquiries at once,” Mary 
said, rousing herself. “ Take a couple of 
your men, Farley, and go back in Miss 
Warden’s car. Perhaps he was badly hurt, 
and ‘somebody took him to one of the farm- 
houses.” 

Macchi stepped forward and made one of 
his ridiculous bows. 

“May I be permitted to accompany Mr. 
Farley, madame? ” 

“ Yes—I dare say it doesn’t matter.” 

Never had his pale face and burning eyes 
been so distasteful to her. It was curious, 
to say the least of it, that his tale of intrigue 
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should be followed so quickly by the tragic 
sequel. 

The red-haired painter was entrusted 
with the task of telephoning to Portchester, 
while ten of the humbler workmen set out 
on foot to find what they could. The un- 
der foreman took the crazy little car which 
was used for errands on the estate, and 
started for Portchester to bring back a 
doctor. 

In the deserted ballroom with its ladders 
and canvases, the floor half covered with 
paint-stained tarpaulin, the two women 
most interested in Garvice found them- 
selves alone at last, with nothing to do but 
to wait. In spite of their mutual anxiety, 
a certain self-conscious restraint made them 
uneasy in each other’s presence. This was 
not the meeting that Rose had planned. 
Her carefully thought out toilet went by 
the board. Her extravagant hat and costly 
furs looked infinitely less impressive than 
Mary’s simple mourning. 

Mary had proved herself equal to the 
emergency, in so far as it could be met. It 
was she who had given the orders. Rose 
had lacked even the spirit to supplement or 
contradict them. Yet in the combat of 
their canine pets, where they had first 
caught a glimpse of each other, it was Rose 
who had stood firm, though angry, and 
Mary who had trembled. 

There was a solitary chair in the ball- 
room, a high-backed affair of oak and 
leather which had been brought in for some 
purpose or other, and Rose appropriated it 
almost at once. Her knees were giving way. 
Had it not been there, she would have sunk 
to the floor. 

Mary walked to the big double doors, 
which had been set open to mitigate the 
fumes of paint, and stood looking out over 
the smoky, golden landscape, so peaceful, 
yet holding its mysterious and perhaps 
tragic secrets. It seemed years since she 
had stood there on the terrace with Peter 
Macchi and listened to his fantastic tale of 
ill omen. 

She had foolishly allowed Macchi to go 
with one of the search-parties; yet to keep 
him back might have been equally foolish. 
So long as he did not know that she doubted 
his integrity, he would be outwardly friend- 
ly, and would probab!y offer an addition to 
his absurd confidences. Some instinct told 


her that he would come back primed with 
proofs that a fourth attempt had been made 
on Garvice’s life. 
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Common sense inclined her to the belief 
that the engine of her former husband’s car 
had caught fire and exploded; that Garvice 
had been hurt, and had been taken by 
some good Samaritan to the nearest point 
of aid. If he had been killed outright, they 
would certainly have known of it by this 
time. Each moment that passed without 


_ definite news added to Mary’s hope. As to 


the report of firearms in the woods, it was 
probably some boy hunting rabbits. 

Her mind intent upon the problems which 
the morning had furnished too lavishly, 
Mary gradually forgot her self-conscious- 
ness where Rose Warden was concerned. It 
was Rose who recalled her. 

“‘T should like a glass of water, please,” 
said Rose faintly. 

Mary turned with a start. The other 
woman was leaning back against the chair 
with half-closed eyes. The beautiful 
features looked sunken; the nostrils were 
sharply indented with shadows that might 
have been put in with a blue pencil. 

“TI believe she loves him more than— 
more than any man deserves!” was Mary’s 
mental comment, as she hurried off to get 
the water. 

When she came back, however, Rose had 
revived, and was standing at the door by 
the terrace. She took the glass with a 
perfunctory word of thanks, drank off the 
contents, and set it on the floor. After 
that she turned her back on Rose and 
stepped out upon the terrace. 

Then, with the subtle perception of 
women, the first wife realized that it was 
not alone the fate of Fred Garvice which 
had overcome Rose, but her own presence. 
The singer could not live and breathe in 
the same atmosphere with her predecessor, 
and her predecessor was almost moved to 
smile She had been conscious enough of 
jealousy herself, and even of a dim sort of 
hate, but her curiosity would never have 
led her to such lengths as Rose Warden’s. 
And now al! feeling about the woman was 
swept away by keen anxiety for Fred Gar- 
vice. There are times when even soldiers 
sheathe their swords or reverse arms. 

The red-haired painter, no longer im- 
pudently flippant, came to whisper to Mary 
about his telephoning. The police in Port- 
chester knew nothing of the accident until 
he had informed them. There was no news 
at all in Portchester. They were sending 
some people to make inquiries. Tommy, 
as his friend had called him, had also tele- 















phoned to several of the big estates in the 
neighborhood, but could learn nothing. 

Two hours passed before anything more 
definite than a burning motor-car flanked 
by its owner’s stained leather coat came 
to light. 





CHAPTER XIII 
A MEETING OF OLD ACQUAINTANCES 


Mary telephoned to Terry Heaton’s of- 
fice, only to be told that Heaton was out. 
Then, lo and behold, scarcely had she 
turned away from the instrument when 
Heaton himself appeared, very anxious and 
flustered. 

It seemed that it was he who had sent 
the telegram to Garvice summoning the 
latter back to town, to an important busi- 
ness conference which could not take place 
without him. Garvice had evidently left 
with the intention of obeying the summons, 
and then, for some unknown reason, had 
turned back a mile or so out of Portchester. 

Naturally Heaton, who had motored out 
full of fire and fury to fetch Garvice, had 
come upon the ruined motor-car, now sur- 
rounded by people, both official and other- 
wise. He had heard as much of the story 
as was known before he saw Mary. She 
was immensely relieved to see him. It 
seemed as if the greater part of her burden 
slipped comfortably to his broad shoulders; 
and for a few moments it was touch-and-go 
whether or not she would break down and 
weep. Then, remembering Rose, she de- 
cided not to do so. 

“ She is in there, Terry,” she said, in- 
dicating the big mansion with a nod. “ She 
followed him, I think. It seems that Cissie 
told him I was always here on Mondays, 
and I think he must have wanted to see me 
about something. Of course she also knew 
that I was here on Mondays. The days 
were fixed definitely for our mutual con- 
venience.” 

“You mean Rose Warden?” Heaton 
asked, frowning. “ What right has she—” 

“Don’t be stupid, Terry! It’s her 
house.” 

“I dare say it is, but—” 

“Well, she’s here, so it’s no use worry- 
ing,” Mary sighed. 

“ What’s she doing?” 

“ Sitting in the ballroom like a stone 
image, most of the time; but she revives 
when I leave her.” 
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“ Have you—have you been talking to 
each other?” Terry asked curiously. 

“No, not after the first minute or two. 
That is, she asked me to get her a drink of 
water, and said ‘Thank you’ when I 
brought it.” 

Terry Heaton’s clever face grew very 
thoughtful. 

“IT wonder if she knows what’s at the 
bottom of this!” he muttered. 

Mary glanced at him quickly. 

“ Come down here, Terry; I want to talk 
to you,” she said. “A very strange thing 
happened earlier this morning.”’ 

She led him to the cold-looking Dutch 
garden, where she could still keep an eye 
on the driveway. They sat down on one 
of the benches, and then she told him 
Macchi’s weird tale, word for word as she 
remembered it. She also described Macchi, 
his peculiar appearance, and the unpleasant 
effect he had on her. 

Heaton heard her out in silence. He was 
one of those people—rare enough—who can 
listen without interrupting and ask their 
questions afterward. When she had fin- 
ished, he said: 

“H-m! Where is this dago paint- 
slinger?” 

Mary told him that Macchi had gone 
with some of the others to find out what 
had become of Garvice, if they could. 

Heaton agreed with her that the man’s 
story, in the light of subsequent events, had 
a decidedly fishy flavor. He was certainly 
some prophet; almost too good to be true. 
It remained to be seen. 

As they were talking, Rose Warden came 
down the steps leading from the terrace 
and turned to the right across the lawns to 
the drive, without seeing them. Her face 
was in profile, the features clearly dis- 
tinguishable, for she was not very far away. 
Heaton started and gave a little laugh. 

“ Well, I'll be hanged if this isn’t queer! 
I suppose that’s she—Rose Warden?” 

“Why, yes,” Mary replied wonderingly. 
“ Haven’t you heard her sing? Or seen her 
photographs?” 

“No, I’ve never heard her sing. She 
didn’t get as far as her home town, although 
I understand she was on the way when Fred 
cut in and got permission to cage her. Of 
course, I’ve seen her photographs, but they 
don’t do her justice, not by a—a long sight. 
She’s some looker, isn’t she?” 

Mary’s grave eyes betrayed no jealous 
pang, although it must be admitted that 
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she did feel a little unhappy at Terry 
Heaton’s amazed and outspoken admira- 
tion. Men have no tact! 

“T think I ought to speak to her,” Terry 
said, after a moment’s strained silence, 
during which he had stared stolidly at 
Rose’s back. 

She had stopped at the drive, and was 
straining her eyes in the direction of the 
lodge gates. Mary rose. 

“ Certainly you ought,” she said. “ TI’ll 
go in and keep in touch with the telephone. 
I'll be in the library if you want me.” 

There was a little bitterness in Mary’s 
heart as she left him. . Expressed as in the 
classics, her thought might have read: 

“ Et tu, Brute!” 

She was not in love with Terry Heaton, 
and would have been honestly glad if he 
had found happiness with some other wom- 
an; but to have him stupefied with admira- 
tion for Rose Warden was a little too much. 
She might have saved herself these pessi- 
mistic reflections, however, for it was not 
altogether admiration which was impelling 
Heaton to step up to her rival with soft 
words of sympathy. 

Heaton was in that enviable position, 
from the male point of view, which made it 
possible for him to pick and choose mere 
beauty with a discriminating eye. No 
woman owned him; yet, if he wished, he 
might have owned quite an unrespectable 
number of women. His tastes, however, 
lay in the direction of a placid life; and no 
one is so difficult and yet by the same token 
so easy to please as your confirmed man 
of the world. 

No, Mary Garvice, who judged all men 
by the one specimen of the tribe she knew 
most intimately, had misjudged Heaton in 
supposing him to have been smitten at sight 
by a sable coat, a French hat, and a selfishly 
handsome profile. As far as he was con- 
cerned, wrongfully setting aside her un- 
doubted claims to genius, Rose was an 
honorable member of the Clan of the 
Painted Lady. Perhaps she was only on 
outpost duty now, but there had been a 
time when— 

On the calendar that was but four years 
back, yet to Heaton it might have been 
yesterday. He remembered her and the 
circumstances only too well. The latter 


were so shocking that although Rose’s 
photographs had always given him a re- 
minder of the woman he imagined her to 
resemble, he had never for a moment be- 
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lieved that that woman could possibly be 
the singer who came into her fame about 
a year later. 

As he walked toward her, the story flew 
before his mental vision, like some in- 
credibly swift cinema film. He saw Men- 
tone; a plaster hotel set in a garden of 
flower scents; the Mediterranean, bluer 
than any picture post-card ever painted it; 
a beautiful woman, and a foreigner who 
was afterward known to be not her hus- 
band but her lover. The man was found 
dead in his bed one morning, in circum- 
stances that pointed to that ugliest of all 
words, murder. The woman disappeared 
overnight. As far as Heaton knew, she had 
never been traced. 

The couple had taken their meals in their 
own rooms, waited on by an ignorant Men- 
tonese servant who would never be likely 
to follow the fortunes of a Rose Warden. 
When she appeared in public, she had al- 
ways worn a veil; but Heaton had been 
more fortunate than the other visitors at 
the hotel, for he had seen her unveiled, and 
had spoken with her. The circumstances 
were not particularly interesting, but they 
may as well be told. 

He had come upon her in the corridor 
early one morning, on her way to the bath. 
She had passed him haughtily, with avert- 
ed face—the profile he recognized now so 
positively—and she had dropped a huge 
sponge, which he retrieved and returned to 
her, receiving her thanks, given hurriedly 
as she passed on. In that brief moment 
her face had been photographed on his 
brain. He remembered the vivid coloring, 
the cold blue eyes, and the masses of flaxen 
hair. Details of the tragedy had escaped 
him, however, and he did not remember the 
name under which the couple had passed. 

Now, when he came up to Rose and ad- 
dressed her, she turned to him without the 
slightest recognition. 

“* My name is Heaton. May I introduce 
myself, Miss Warden?” 

She gave him her hand. 

“T’ve heard Fred speak of you,” she 
said. “ Oh dear, Mr. Heaton, what do you 
suppose has happened to him?” 

“I’m sure nothing really serious, or we 
should have heard by this time,” Heaton 
replied, eying her narrowly. “I shouldn’t 
worry too much, if I were you.” 

“ That’s more easily said than done. I’m 
sick with worry. I can’t make it out at 
all.” 











She clenched her hands convulsively, and 
the muscles of her throat worked. Now 
that he was close to her, Terry Heaton 
was more than certain that she was the 
missing heroine of the Riviera tragedy. 

“Try to occupy your mind with other 
things,” he suggested. “This place of 
yours is lovely. Do you expect to get in 
soon? Let us talk about that.” 

“T can’t talk about anything,’ 
rudely. “ I’m too much upset.” 

“Then perhaps you would like to be 
alone? I apologize.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Heaton, I didn’t mean that!” 
She broke off, staring at him, as if a little 
puzzled. “ Haven’t we met before some- 
where?” she added. “I seem to remember 
your face; but I meet so many people.” 

“Yes, we have,” said Heaton, “ but I 
didn’t expect you to remember. It was at 
the Hétel des Anglais in Mentone, four 
years ago in January.” 


, 


she said 





CHAPTER XIV 
PETER MACCHI AGAIN 


Ir Heaton had expected Rose to be 
bowled over by his statement, he was mis- 
taken. She looked at him very coolly for 
a few seconds, then shook her head. 

“Tt couldn’t have been there. I was 
never in Mentone in my life, strange to say. 
The nearest I ever got was Monte Carlo, 
for a flying two nights at the Casino, and 
that was last winter. We were booked for 
a week, but I had caught a dreadful cold 
in the train, and two performances of 
‘ Butterfly’ finished me. Try again, Mr. 
Heaton!” 

The last sentence might read as if she 
were mocking him, but her voice was serious 
enough. Either she was as great an actress 
as she was a singer, or Heaton had made a 
terrible mistake. 

He had no time at the moment to decide 
which way it was, for just then her motor 
came back, and everybody flew to meet it. 
The men jumped out, looking baffled and 
discouraged — all except Macchi, whom 
Heaton instantly recognized from Mary’s 
description. The Italian wore an air of 


secret triumph, and seemed to be hiding 
some small object under his coat. 
policeman was with the party. 
No further trace had been found of Gar- 
As far as any one knew, he might 
the explosion which 


A local 


vice. 
have vanished in 
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wrecked his car. Except for the leather 
coat and its sinister stains it was difficult 
to believe in the existence of his corporeal 
body, either dead or alive. 

In their mutual anxiety the two women 
ignored each other’s presence in a way that 
inclined Terry Heaton to an inward smile. 
He was not so anxious about Garvice as 
they were. It would not have broken his 
heart if Garvice remained lost for all time. 
Then he remembered the directors’ meeting, 
and reflected that unless the missing man 
turned up by three o’clock at the latest, 
able to take his place in the deferred coun- 
cil, Garvice would pay for his accident in 
more than broken bones. 

“ T’ll bet my hat he crawled out from the 
débris and took the first train he could 
catch to New York,” Heaton growled to 
himself, in the midst of the chattering. 
Looking at his watch, he found that it was 
nearly half past one. “I must be moving,” 
he said aloud. “ Better let me drive you 
back, Mary.” 

Mary threw a wistful glance at the 
beautiful face of her successful rival. She 
did not want to go away, but Rose did not 
invite her to remain. 

“ Very well,” she said. 

Macchi was making signs to her, and 
she went toward him reluctantly. Heaton 
followed at once. 

“ Madame, the case is complete!” Mac- 
chi began in a voice of subdued triumph, 
but stopped when he saw Heaton measuring 
him. 

“ This is my friend, Mr. Heaton. I have 
told him your story, Macchi, and whatever 
you have to say please say before him.” 

Macchi bowed. 

“ As you please, madame. 
secret to keep any longer.” 

He glanced about quickly, but no one 
was paying any attention to them, Rose 
holding the center of the stage a little 
distance off. Then he unbuttoned his coat, 
having previously discarded his painting- 
blouse, and disclosed the object Heaton 
had noticed him hiding. It was the broken 
dial of a cheap nickel alarm - clock, and 
fastened to it were some bits of twisted 
wire, which Macchi invited them to smell. 

The odor was that of a burned-out cartridge. 

“Tt is undoubtedly a bomb,” he said. 

“Where did you get it?” Heaton de- 
manded. 

“T found it in the brambles, sir, not 
far from where they picked up the coat.” 


It is not my 
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“ Why didn’t you give it to the police? 
What right had you to touch it?” 

Macchi looked crestfallen. 

“T am very sorry, sir, if I did wrong—” 

“ You did very wrong. See here, young 
man, nobody has invited you to play de- 
tective. Take my advice. Go straight to 
the chief of police in Portchester and tell 
him everything you have told Mrs. Garvice. 
Do it at once, or you may be sorry.” 

Macchi licked his red lips apprehensively. 

“IT may get into trouble if I do, sir.” 

“ And you can lay money on it that you'll 
get into trouble if you don’t,” Heaton in- 
terrupted sharply. Again he looked at his 
watch and gave a disgusted exclamation. 
“ T’ve got to fly, Mary, and I don’t intend 
to leave you here. There’s nothing you 
can do. It’s Miss Warden’s affair, you 
know.” Mary nodded, pale to the lips. 
Macchi watched her, his burning eyes full 
of devotion. “ Now, young man!” Heaton 
said, turning upon him savagely. 

“ Yes, sir, I'll do as you say, but I know 
I'll get into trouble.” 

“ He'll get into jail, if I don’t miss my 
guess,” Heaton said to Mary as they walked 
toward his car. 

He had almost to lift her in, she was 
trembling so violently. 

“ Oh, Terry, do you think it can be true 
—what Macchi suggests?” she asked, as 
they bowled down the smooth driveway. 

It was a limousine, and Terry, through 
the speaking-tube, was urging his chauf- 
feur to forget the speed limit. 

“Do I think what is true?” he asked 
crossly, when satisfied that his advice was 
being taken. 

“That somebody has been planning to 
murder Fred?” 

“ Well, if they have, I believe that young 
Italian can say who it was. As soon as 
we get to New York I'll have some one 
telephone up here to the police. I’m afraid 
he’ll cut and run, that’s all; but we can’t 
stop, now. Where did you get the fellow?” 

“ Through the Academy, with the other 
two.” 

Mary suddenly ducked and nid her eyes. 
They had slowed down to pass the spot 
where Garvice’s car had been blown up. 
No longer could it be called a lonely coun- 
try road, for fully half a hundred people 
and any amount of vehicles of varying 
descriptions were gathered round. Chan- 
ging his mind, Heaton called a halt. He 
jumped out and had a few minutes’ earnest 
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conversation with the sergeant who was 
superintending a thorough investigation of 
the surroundings. 

“ That’s better,’ he said when he re- 
joined Mary. “ Save telephoning. I told 
him about Macchi, and he’ll see that the 
fellow’s story is heard in the right quarter.” 

“ Nothing further?” 

“No. They’ve scoured the woods, made 
inquiries of every man, woman, and child 
within five miles, and telephoned to all the 
stations on the line, but there’s nothing 
doing. The ‘ vanishing lady ’ isn’t in it with 
poor old Fred.” 

“ Oh, Terry, how can you be so callous? 
He may be dead or hideously hurt.” 

““ My dear, the facts are all against it. 
I don’t believe he’s got a scratch.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Terry! What about 
his poor coat?” 

“Do you expect me to shed tears over 
the agony of his poor coat?” 

“ T expect you to be a little human,” said 
Mary, with offended dignity. 

She became silent, and little more 
was said during the remainder of the 
journey. Heaton left her at her place on 
Thirty-Sixth Street, and went on down- 
town to his office. A plan had formed in his 
astute mind for safeguarding Fred Garvice’s 
interests. 

Heaton bore Garvice no great love in 
these days, but he was a true sportsman. 
The other fellow was down in some mys- 
terious fashion, and it seemed to Heaton 
that the only fair thing for one who knew 
the ins and outs of his business was to 
tide him over until he could give an account 
of himself. 

There was just time for a hasty consulta- 
tion with Garvice’s chief business man be- 
fore the conference of millionaires. At the 
meeting, Heaton took over Garvice’s in- 
terests en bloc, at considerable incon- 
venience to himself. In fact, he did not 
know at the moment where he was going to 
find the necessary funds for such an enter- 
prise. The early closing of the Stock Ex- 
change made the thing barely possible. 

The evening papers would be full of the 
mystery of Garvice’s disappearance, and in 
the morning there would probably be a 
heavy fall in the big holdings he possessed. 
Unless some one stepped in and protected 
them, Garvice—if he survived—would be 
just about where he started a few years 
ago. It does not take long to unmake a 
fortune in Wall Street. 














Heaton’s work was cut out for him with 
a vengeance, and there was something 
heroic—on the surface, at least—in his at- 
titude. The truth was that he preferred 
Fred Garvice rich to Fred Garvice poor. If 
he was a ruined man, Rose Warden might 
take it into her golden head to throw him 
over, and then he might come back to 
Mary. Terry liked to think that Fred and 
Mary had done with each other for good. 

Leaving Heaton to the pursuance of his 
scheme, which promises to keep him so busy 
with dry details that he ceases to be inter- 
esting for the time being, let us return to 
the long-neglected Cissie Warden. 

Cissie was at home in Newark when all 
this was going on. Sometimes, when there 
were plans and drawings to finish, she did 
the work in her “ studio ”—a hall-room in 
the flat where she lived with her parents. 
In one way it was very convenient, for, 
sitting by the window at her drawing-board, 
Cissie could reach out on one side to the 
book-shelf containing the works of ref- 
erence she was using, and on the other to 
the table where were spread the various 
tools of her trade. 

Also, because the room was so small, the 
little gas-heater was enough to warm it, al- 
though the fumes sometimes gave Cissie a 
headache. 

The flat was one in a “ three-family ” 
house. On the first floor lived the noisy 
family of a drummer in the carpet trade— 
“ very common people,” as Cissie’s mother 
remarked about twice a day. The Wardens 
were on the second floor, and over them 
were a young German couple and their first 
baby. The head of the family was a clerk 
in a local brewery. 

The Wardens, sandwiched in between, 
paid little attention to their neighbors, and 
were, in turn, scorned for their supposed 
uppishness. In that suburb of a metro- 
politan suburb Rose Warden’s was not a 
name with which to conjure awe, and 
Cissie’s occupation was regarded with dim 
suspicion. It was against her that she 
looked pretty rather than clever. Conse- 
quently, as Cissie struggled with her water- 
colors to produce rich Moorish and Italian 
effects, she was rather surprised to be in- 
terrupted by young Mrs. Gleick, from the 
floor above. 

The hall-room, it may be mentioned, was 
not contained in the flat proper, but was 
entered from the landing. It was intended 
for storage—hence the gas-stove. 
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.Mrs, Gleick had knocked, and Cissie, 
supposing her visitor to be her_mother, who 
always went through this ceremony as a 
prelude to interrupting work, said: 

“ Come in!” 

Then she stared mutely at big, fair Mrs. 
Gleick, whom she knew only well enough 
to pass the time of day with her when they 
met on the stairs. The woman was agitated, 
and her round face was the color of putty. 

“IT wonder if you will do me a favor, 
Miss Warden!” she began hurriedly. “ An 
accident has happened at the brewery—my 
husband is hurt, and they have sent for me. 
I must go at once, but I have no one to 
leave the baby with. Mrs. Williams is out, 
and I do not like to ask your mother. I 
must go at once. Oh, my poor Carl! I 
cannot say how badly he is hurt. You see, 
I have nobody to leave baby with, and I 
must go at once!” 

She was beginning all over again when 
Cissie interrupted by getting up and saying 
that, of course, she would look after the 
baby. 

Mrs. Gleick hurried Cissie up-stairs. In 
the intervals between putting on her wraps, 
she explained about the feeding-bottle and 
how to heat it. The baby would probably 
sleep for an hour, and by that time she 
might be back. She was very grateful to 
Cissie, and suggested that the latter might 
bring her things up and work, or make her- 
self a cup of coffee, or do anything else that 
she liked. Then the distracted woman 
started off at a run. 

Cissie had toiled hard that day, and 
was not loath to take a few hours’ rest in 
the justifiable cause of humanity: She had 
never been in the Gleick’s flat before, and 
it interested her to look about, amazed at 
the superlative specklessness of the modest 
home. 

After a peep at the sleeping baby in his 
heavily frilled bassinet, she turned her at- 
tention to the decorative scheme of the 
parlor. There were a flowered carpet on 
the floor, flowered paper on the walls, red 
plush furniture, and a cottage organ. A 
canary’s cage hung before one of the lace- 
curtained windows, and mantel-shelf and 
table were loaded with a fearsome array of 
bric-a-brac and framed photographs. 

To while the time away, Cissie gingerly 
ventured to lift a book from its exact posi- 
tion on the marble-topped center table. 
Finding herself confronted by a tome of 
philosophic trend, equally solid for the mind 
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and heavy for the hands, she put it back 
again with care. 

Then the baby woke up, and was fed ac- 
cording to directions. He was very 
amusing, and Cissie enjoyed herself im- 
mensely, rocking him in her arms, pretend- 
ing that he was her own, bestowing kisses 
on his fat neck, and generally having the 
time of her rather dull young life. 

She was not at all anxious for Mrs. Gleick 
to hurry back. The baby, who was too 
young to care whether she was his mother 
or not, occupied her thoughts to the com- 
plete exclusion of drawings for her sister’s 
mansion on the Sound. 

Then into the midst of this domestic en- 
joyment burst tragedy in the person of poor 
Mrs. Gleick, attended by her mother, two 
sisters, and a male relative. The “ ac- 
cident ” had resulted in the death of Mr. 
Gleick. 

The widow, sobbing, tore her child from 
Cissie’s arms, and embraced it so fiercely 
that it lifted up its strong little voice with 
hers in lamentation for the father it would 
never know. Neighbors crowded in, sym- 
pathetic and whispering. Cissie learned 
that poor Mr. Gleick had been killed in a 
mysterious automobile accident. 

The circumstances were these—the head 
of the brewery, in conference with one of 
the “big men” of the city, a banker 
named Morris, had called Gleick to do an 
important errand. He was to go to Morris’s 
offices in Broad Street, to fetch some for- 
gotten papers relating to a foreign loan in 
which both the small and the big capitalist 
were interested. Morris had told the young 
man to make use of his car, which was out- 
side, to expedite the errand. Gleick had 
done as directed, and two minutes later, as 
he was being bowled along Market Street, 
the big limousine was blown asunder by a 
terrific explosion. 

The explosion must have taken place 
somewhere in the body of the car, since the 
engine was found to be practically intact. 
The chauffeur was whirled twenty feet 
away, and landed with a cracked skull, two 
broken ribs, and a broken thigh. It was 
scarcely expected that he would live. A 
dozen people in the street had been injured, 
and a horse attached to a passing dray was 
instantly killed by a piece of flying metal. 
Many windows in the neighborhood had 
been broken, and quite a number of people 
had been thrown to the ground with the 
shock of the explosion. 
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But poor Mr. Gleick had suffered most 
terribly of all. He had been torn literally 
to ribbons. What was left of him had to 
be picked up and put into baskets. 

The messenger who had been sent to Mrs. 
Gleick had confused her husband with the 
chauffeur. Hence she had gone to the hos- 
pital with a remnant of hope, only to learn 
the ghastly truth. It was a terrible thing 
for the poor woman, who seemed on the 
verge of losing her mind. The baby was 
taken from her for its own sake; and as 
soon as her relatives had the situation in 
hand as well as might be, Cissie retired, 
shuddering, to her family below, to recount 
the awful news. 

She found her mother placidly mending 
stockings, with the Bible on a little stand 
beside her. Mrs. Warden’s ambition had- 
taken the old-fashioned form of memorizing 
whole books from the only volume which 
she regarded as possessing any value. She 
was now occupied with the “ Gospel Ac- 
cording to Saint John,” and had got pretty 
well into it. Her lips moved softly as she 
darned the stockings. 

She was a placid, pretty figure in her gray 
and black striped silk dress, with a bit of 
old lace fastened at her throat with a cameo 
brooch. Her hair was silvery-white, and 
she wore a cap. She looked almost too old 
to be Cissie’s mother in these days of blond 
grandmothers; but the fact was that she 
had married, late in life, a man considerably 
younger than herself, and had unconscious- 
ly remained a wedded spinster of the old 
school. Her husband, an invalid, was out 
taking his daily sun-bath on a bench in the 
little park at the end of their street. 

Cissie broke in upon her mother’s peace 
and told of the tragedy up-stairs. Mrs. 
Warden took off her glasses, closed her 
Bible, and was properly, if gently, shocked. 

“ Dear, dear! Such things shouldn’t be 
allowed. The poor man! His poor wife! 
As if there wasn’t enough trouble in the 
world—” 

These mild drippings were to be expected 
from Mrs. Warden, but there were times 
when Cissie found them irritating. She was 
glad when her father came in. 

He was a tall, thin man with a Don 
Quixote beard and other characteristics— 
of temperament — which gave him a re- 
semblance to that famous tilter at wind- 
mills. He carried a gold-headed cane and 
wore a starched white piqué waistcoat, 
winter and summer. In his way he was a 














scholar, but not much of anything else. His 
liver was his fetish, and it stood him to 
very good purpose in gaining the subordina- 
tion of his family. Without it, he would 
have been rather helpless; for in spite of 
her placid gentleness, the old maid he had 
married was a natural driver of men. 

Cissie, however, had a great admiration 
for her father. He had given her the few 
good times she had had as a child, and was 
always on her side when it came to worldly 
amusements now that she might be called 
grown-up. He had encouraged her to a 
point where she was able to make a decent 
living for him, and they had a vice in com- 
mon—both were passionately addicted to 
the “ movies.” 

So it was to be expected that Mr. War- 
‘ den, in spite of his liver — which Cissie 
cheerfully accepted as a necessary subter- 
fuge—should take a human interest in the 
Gleick tragedy. As a matter of fact, he 
did more than that. He was excited to such 
a degree that his fluttering old wife feared 
for his heart, and flew off to mix him a hot 
toddy—a delicate attention which he ac- 
cepted with true appreciation of its rarity. 

He had brought back an evening news- 
paper that told not only about Carl Gleick, 
but also of the mysterious disappearance of 
Fred Garvice. That was not the whole of 
the story either. At Albany, a Tammany 
politician had been blown up in Ais car 
and killed. In New York, a rich cotton- 
broker had met with a similar disaster, and 
although he was not yet dead, he was not 
expected to live the night. In Brooklyn, 
the owner of a big newspaper was nursing a 
broken jaw and several minor injuries, 
while his chauffeur had suffered the death 
penalty. 

In each~case the “ accident ” recorded 
was the same—an explosion in the body 
or engine of a motor-car in circumstances 
that suggested the foulest of foul play. And 
all had occurred in the late forenoon of that 
one day. 


CHAPTER XV 
A PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH 


Tue next morning the newspapers had 
scarcely anything to record but this whole- 
sale attempt at the destruction of mil- 
lionaires. It was plain that in the Newark 


case poor Carl Gleick was not the victim 
aimed at. In the Portchester case, the mys- 
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tery was complicated by the disappearance 
of Garvice. Nothing further had come to 
light there, except that it had been dis- 
covered that the stains on the leather coat 
were not blood, as had been thought at first, 
but were from a broken bottle of cough- 
mixture found in one of the breast-pockets. 

Much was made of the arrest of Peter 
Macchi, against whom there was not the 
slightest evidence except that he had been 
too zealous in playing the detective. He 
was detained, however, on suspicion, for the 
matter was too far-reaching to risk any- 
thing. 

Investigations went on briskly. In-each 
of the five cases the-method of destruction 
had been the same. A crudely made bomb, 
its fuse regulated by a cheap nickel alarm- 
clock, had been placed in either the bonnet 
or the body of the car to be wrecked. The 
habits of the owners had been timed very 
accurately. 

As a result, a commendable spirit of 
democracy asserted itself at once among the 
millionaires of the big cities. It is doubtful 
if ever before since the introduction of the 
motor so many rich men had gone afoot, or 
sought the more humble means of trolley or 
subway to carry them to their offices. Even 
comparatively poor men gave up the luxury 
of their cars for the time being, and in every 
garage throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there was a grand overhauling 
of men and machines. 

Terence Holbrook Heaton, being a man 
of caution, employed two husky detectives 
to keep him company during his waking 
hours, and two others who watched near 
his bedside while he slept. Terry was brave 
enough, but bombs and bomb-throwers had 
the terror for him that they have for most 
people, and he was taking no risks. 

Some brilliant mind—it may have been 
Heaton’s—unearthed the fact that each of 
the five men against whom the attacks had 
been planned was interested in loans to a 
minor but enterprising European state re- 
ported to be meditating a belligerent assault 
upon one of its neighbors. At the time of 
writing we know to what lengths a quarrel 
in the Balkans can go; but this is not a 
story of the Great War. It is not even a 
story of a little war. 

Digging through stock reports, some one 
found that a month or so ago Frederic Gar- 
vice had actually made a personal loan of 
half a million dollars to the King of Hur- 
pathia, on securities guaranteed by his 
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government. Morris, the Newark banker, 
was negotiating a Hurpathian contract for 
arms and ammunition. The cotton-broker, 
on the strength of certain tariff concessions, 
had sent a substantial contribution to the 
Hurpathian war-chest. Apparently George 
Best, the newspaper proprietor, had given 
Hurpathia nothing but the good-will of his 
columns, but perhaps his was the most im- 
portant contribution of all. Daly, the Tam- 
many boss, an uncannily clever man of 
business, was also understood to have had 
relations with Hurpathia. 

After these coincidences came to light— 
which was promptly — men who had re- 
motely thought of touching Hurpathian 
securities dropped the idea like a hot cake. 
Playing with bombs is not a sporting game. 
That morning, on the Exchange, anybody 
who pleased might have pretty nearly 
bought up the whole state for a song; but 
there were no singers. 

The next day’s sensation was the death 
of Martin Fenny, the rich cotton man, who 
had been lingering painfully throughout 
two days and nights. There was a mild 


panic in cotton, and, of course, stocks 
caught the infection. Heaton, heavily bur- 


dened with the responsibilities of the miss- 
ing Garvice, saw himself going under unless 
he threw off some of his excess baggage. 

When his fortune is at stake, your mil- 
lionaire sweats tears of blood. Heaton 
wondered if it was worth while to make 
such a desperate fight for a woman who 
didn’t seem to care for him anyway, and 
would scorn his motives had he taken the 
trouble to explain them to her. 

He snatched an hour at dusk to call upon 
Mary. She was out; but Cissie Warden 
was there, just shutting up shop. 

Heaton talked with Cissie while he 
waited for Mary. The girl had always been 
rather shy in his presence, but now she lost 
her self-consciousness in the thrilling topic 
of the day. Like Heaton, she had had per- 
sonal experience of one of the tragedies, and 
she was moved to tell it with simple elo- 
quence. 

Heaton found himself mightily interested 
in the humble story of poor Mrs. Gleick, 
and of the Gleick baby, for whom Cissie 
had cared during his mother’s unhappy 
errand. And then he became a little bit 
interested in Cissie herself. She made a 
pretty picture in her gray “ art” overall, 
with her expressive blue eyes and her wealth 
of bronze-gold hair, against the background 
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of rich fabrics and old furniture distributed 
about the showroom. Her cheeks were 
flushed with excitement, and although she 
was almost painfully slender, Heaton— 
whose interest in any other woman but 
Mary was so rare as to be extraordinary— 
decided that with a few months of an easy 
life and a nourishing diet Cissie might be- 
come quite presentable. 

Mary returned to find them chatting like 
old friends, while Heaton’s watch-dogs de- 
filed the atmosphere of her William-and- 
Mary anteroom with strong cigar-smoke 
and amused themselves with the evening 
papers. Heaton, too, was smoking, bal- 
ancing his heavy frame on the arm of a 
Queen Anne chair as if it was so much 
rubbish; while Cissie, comfortably en- 
sconced in a high-backed tapestry affair un- 
der the twinkling drop-lights of an old 
chandelier, swung her feet like a child and 
chattered like a parrot. 

Owing him one for the cigar-smoke and 
another for treating her property in such 
a cavalier fashion, Mary’s greeting of her 
visitor was cold and abrupt. Cissie im- 
mediately slipped down from her chair, and 
became unhappily self-conscious, making 
for the door with a murmured “ Good 
night.” She evidently thought that Mrs. 
Garvice was annoyed with her; and so did 
Heaton. 

As Cissie fled the room, Terry remem- 
bered his troubles. It did not help matters 
much that Mary instantly took him to task 
for his bad manners, and for those of his 
keepers in the William-and-Mary anteroom. 

“If they must smoke, let them go out- 
side, Terry. And as for you, you ought to 
know better. I can’t have my customers 
confronted with stale tobacco. This isn’t 
a corner saloon, you know!” 

Heaton immediately disposed of his cigar 
in the fireplace, and meekly went to lead 
his men to the door-step. When he came 
back, Mary was raising heavy windows, as- 
sisted by her temper. 

““ Now look here, Mary, there isn’t any 
sense in your getting mad just because little 
Cissie and I were having a nice sociable 
time. You made the poor girl think she 
was dirt, and you’d like to make me think 
I was, but—” 

Mary broke out laughing hysterically. 

“You and Cissie! Did you imagine I 
was jealous?” 

Heaton hoped so, but he said nothing, 
putting on an air of offended dignity. 
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“ My dear Terry, I’m driven almost dis- 
tracted, and your cigars were the last 
straw—you know what I mean. I’m so 
glad you came. You’re the one person in 
the world who can help me.” 

She laid a soft, appealing hand on his 
arm, and Terry melted instantly. 

“ What is it, my dear?” he asked. “I’m 
in trouble, too, and it seemed as if you were 
the one person in the world who could help 
me. But tell me first.’ 

Mary darted him a quick glance from her 
moist, dark eyes. 

“It’s Fred, of course.” 

“T know, Mary, but—” 

“T’ve heard from him,” Mary said, too 
quietly for the thunderbolt she shot. 

“ Great Scott!” Heaton all but leaped. 
Then his face clouded, and he looked very 
cross. “I knew he was all right! I was 
sure—” 

“ Wait a moment. 
It’s such a strange letter. 
handwriting, isn’t it?” 

She took a letter from her hand-bag and 
gave it to Heaton. The envelope was post- 
marked “ Fordham, 10.30 A.M.” 

“T went down to your office as soon as 


She sighed. 


Let me show you. 
But it’s his 


it came,” Mary said as he started to read, 
“but you had gone.” 

Heaton frowned heavily. What nonsense 
was this? 


Dear Mary: 

I must see you at once, if you will be so kind as 
to come to me here. It is a boarding-house (2002 
Bedford Park Boulevard) and I am calling myself 
Brown. 

This is a fine mess, and has turned out very 
differently from what I expected, but I did it for 
you, Mary. Will explain when I see you and 
leave the judgment in your hands. Come before 
nine to-night, if you possibly can. 

Always your loving husband, 

Frep. 

P. S—Whatever you do, I beg of you not to 
communicate with Rose or the police until after I 
have seen you. 


“ Your loving husband!” sneered Terry. 
“What does he think he is—the Sultan of 
Turkey or Brigham Young? And what’s 
his little game?” 

Mary shook her head. 

“ Terry, I don’t know, but I’m afraid. 
Do you suppose he’s done anything—any- 
thing dreadful, I mean?”’’ 

“ He’s done enough dreadful things; but 
if you mean criminal, I shouldn’t think so.” 

“Then why—what do you make of it? 

11 
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What did he do for me that has turned out 
differently than he expected? You see what 
it says. And why is he in a boarding-house 
in Fordham, calling himself Brown?” 

Heaton turned the letter over and in- 
spected it carefully. The note-paper was 
of cheap quality, but the writing was un- 
mistakably Fred Garvice’s. There are cer- 
tain fists that simply cannot be imitated, 
and Garvice’s was one of them. 

“ T don’t think you ought to go,” Heaton 
said presently. “ Really, Mary, it’s too 
risky. You’d better take no notice of that 
postscript. This is a matter for the police, 
not for you.” 

“T’m not afraid, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“ T didn’t say you were; but all the same, 
you’ve no proof that this isn’t a trap.” 

“ Fred wouldn’t—” 

“You don’t know what’s happened to 
him, or anything about this place he calls 
a boarding-house. It may be what he says 
it is, and it may not. You can’t take his 
case independently from the others. Ob- 
viously he wasn’t in his car when it blew 
up. Perhaps he knew what was going to 
happen. Perhaps he was kidnaped. We 
don’t know, and a private investigation 
committee of one is rather useless. Don’t 
vou think so?” 

Mary pressed her hands together, misera- 
bly conscious that she wanted to answer 
this mysterious appeal in the face of any- 
thing Terry Heaton might say. It is a 
curious trait in women that when it comes 
to a crisis, physical cowardice is not their 
weak point. Perhaps it is because they are 
buoyed up by an instinctive and pathetic 
trust in the strength and chivalry of men. 

“T feel I ought to go, Terry.” 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t be so un- 
reasonable!” 

“ Then will you go?” 

Heaton rejected the suggestion with 
scorn. 

“T haven’t the least doubt in the world 
that, if it’s a trap, it’s meant to catch me. 
Everybody knows that although Fred and 
I are still associated in business, you and 
I are pretty close friends. No, thank you, 
I’m not caught on any bait of that sort in 
these uncertain times!” 

“ Terry, I believe you’re a coward!” 

“ Believe what you like.” 

“Well, then, I shall have to go there by 
myself.” 

“T sha’n’t let you.” 
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“You can’t stop me, Terry.” 

“ The police can.” 

Mary’s face went white. 

“ Tf you do a thing like that—if you be- 
tray him—I’ll never speak to you again so 
long as I live!” 

Heaton shrugged his shoulders. She had 
called his bluff, and he was not prepared 
to put her faith in him to any further test. 

“ You win, Mary. Come on. I'll even 
agree to risk my blessed neck in a taxi, if 
you'll let me hold your hand all the way 
out to Fordham.” 

Mary smiled gratefully. 

“T knew I could depend on you! You 
may hold my hand as long as you like, if 
it amuses you.” 

“T’m hanged if it does that,” Heaton 
muttered. 

There are times when a woman takes 
your lifelong devotion too much as a matter 
of course. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SEVEN GABLES 


First they must have some dinner. 
Heaton was adamant on that point, since 
he had consumed nothing more substantial 
than a cocktail since breakfast, and it was 
an axiom with him that man’s first duty is 
to his interior. 

Mary suffered herself to be dragged 
around to their favorite little restaurant, 
and watched her friend put away a huge 
portion of beeksteak and relays of fried 
potatoes, while his two detectives at a near- 
by table refreshed themselves in a similar 
hearty fashion. 

“You’re crazy to go about with those 
men, Terry. People will begin to laugh at 
you,’ Mary said scornfully. 

“Let them laugh!” Heaton replied. 
“The world can spare me as ill as I can 
spare myself, and just now I’m not taking 
any chances.” 

Mary regarded him impatiently. Now 
that she had got her way, she wanted to 
get even more of it. 

“ You’re not going to take them along 
with us?” 

“ What do you think? Not in our taxi, 
mind you, because they might interfere 
with me holdin’ your hand, darlin’ Mary,” 
Heaton said, relapsing for a moment into 
the brogue of his ancestors. “ But what 
do I hire ’em for?” 
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Mary pouted. She was very anxious to 
fulfil the exact directions given in Garvice’s 
letter, and taking along two detectives was 
perilously like informing the police. 

“ Terry, I forbid you!” 

“ Forbid away, my dear.” 

“T think you’re a beast! 
like poor Fred, anyway.” 

“Q-ho! So he’s ‘ poor Fred’ now!” 

Mary flushed, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ He’s in trouble, and I feel sorry for 
anybody—”’ 

“ You’ve a soft heart, Mary. Couldn’t 
you feel sorry for me, too? I’m in trouble 
myself.” 

He gulped down a lump of beefsteak and 
tackled another mouthful of potatoes. If 
he was not actually in trouble, he might be 
soon, for Terry’s inner mechanism was not 
adjusted to the hurried bolting of meals. 
But Mary scorned him. 

“You! What have you to worry about?” 

She changed her attitude quickly when 
he told her. Her delicate features were 
filled with awe and her lips quivered. 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve taken 
over Fred’s affairs to save him from ruin? 
I don’t understand business, and never 
shall; but how could you do it, Terry?” 

“You don’t understand business, my 
Lady of Beautiful Homes, so why trouble 
to explain?” 

“ But, Terry, that was awfully kind of 
you!” 

“ No,” said Terry, “it was selfish. But 
even selfishness has its limits, and I’m not 
so sure I shall be able to hang on without 
going under myself. I may, unselfishly, be 
obliged to chuck Garvice’s interests to the 
tender mercies of the Exchange. They 
won’t do a thing to him either, if he keeps 
up this dodge much longer!” 

Mary stared, thoroughly puzzled. 

“ You talk in such riddles,” she said. 

Heaton leaned toward her, elbows on the 
table. 

“See here, Mary, it’s up to you. 
want Fred back, don’t you?” 

The direct question was like a blow in 
the face; yet she met it squarely. 

“IT never knew —I really wanted him 
until—” 

“Until Rose Warden stepped in,” 
Heaton finished up for her. “ Anyway, you 
don’t want me. It’s up to you, Mary. 
Make up your mind if you prefer Fred as a 
millionaire or a pauper. It just happens 


You never did 


You 
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that I’m in a position to accommodate you 
either way.” 

Her eyes flashed with sudden intuition. 

“You mean that if he were poor he’d 
come back to me?” 

“ Tf he were a pauper, I think Rose War- 
den would drop him, and other costly ladies 
would think twice before taking him up. 
That’s what I think. It’s a chance for a 
merciful revenge, Mary.” 

But the sparkle had gone out of Mary’s 
eyes. She shook her head. 

“ T’ve got some pride. The test of Fred 
was not poverty, but wealth.” 

“T’m thinkin’ it’s the test of most of 
us,” muttered Terry. 

Then he pushed back his chair as a signal 
that, his appetite being satisfied, he was 
ready to go on this mad quest with her. 
She waited nervously in the lobby while a 
taxi was being sought and Heaton gave di- 
rections to his body-guard. They were to 
follow in another taxi and “ hang about ” 
when the end of the journey was reached. 
He told them no more than was necessary. 
He said simply that Mrs. Garvice had come 
upon a small piece of evidence that might 
or might not be important in solving the 


mystery of her former husband’s disappear- 
ance. 

It was half past eight when they left the 
crowded city behind them and came into 
the less densely populated neighborhood of 


the Bronx. Here there were stretches that 
had not been built upon at all; then the 
stark outlines of some tall new apartment- 
house, followed by a group of modest frame 
cottages that had seen very nearly the 
length of their days. Another open space, 
over which a couple of street-lamps cast un- 
certain shadows; then a mass of rocks 
crowned by dense foliage, behind which rose 
the outlines of a gabled frame house of 
goodly proportions. 

“ Guess this is the place, mister,” said the 
driver. .“ Not far off, anyway—there’s the 
Ursuline Convent, and I should rather 
reckon it was about here.” 

He struck a match to examine a number 
painted on the rocky face of the terrace. 
“ That’s it, mister—2002, wasn’t it?” 
Heaton nodded and turned to Mary. 

“ Hadn’t you better wait here?” he asked 
in a low voice. “ You'll be perfectly safe.” 

But she shook her head and glanced 
eagerly toward the dimly lighted windows 
behind the mass of autumn foliage. 

“ No, I’m coming. He wants to see me.” 
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Heaton had the satisfaction of seeing the 
other taxi draw up at the end of the block. 
He told his own man to wait, and Mary and 
he toiled up the flight of steps which had 
been cut into the rock. At the top a 
graveled path bordered with box and ever- 
greens led around to the main entrance, 
which was at the side of the house. Some- 
where at the back a dog set up a fearful 
commotion. Mary gave a gasp of fright, 
but was reassured by Heaton’s assertion 
that the animal was undoubtedly tied up. 
Except for the dog, the place was unusual- 
ly quiet. 

Reaching out to feel his way, Heaton’s 
hand came in contact with an iron rod, 
which he discovered to be part of a high, 
spiked fence, its ugliness hidden by the 
clever arrangement of shrubbery. He did 
not actually feel misgiving, but something 
that was near akin to it. So far there was 
no reason to suppose that the house was 
anything but what Garvice had described 
in his letter. 

It was better when they emerged from 
the dark path and came upon a broad 
veranda, dimly lit from the inside through 
a fanlight. The house looked like a com- 
fortable, old-fashioned dwelling. By day- 
light it must have been most attractive, as 
well as pleasantly situated on its rocky 
terrace high above the street. Down below 
they could hear the taxicab-driver whistling 
cheerfully, and the dog had ceased to bark. 
Beside the door was a brass plate bearing 
the name “ Seven Gables,” and below, in 
smaller letters, “ Visitors’ Bell.” 

“ Tt looks all right,” said Heaton, as he 
pulled the bell. “ Cheer up, Mary!” 

“I feel—nervous,” Mary replied. “ You’d 
better do the talking, Terry. I should 
probably break down or say something 
foolish.” 

The door was opened almost immediate- 
ly, not by a servant, as might have been 
expected, but by a tall, severe-looking 
young woman in the uniform of a trained 
nurse. Behind her gleamed a vista of 
polished hardwood floor and white walls 
enlivened by old-fashioned woodcuts and 
steel engravings. Over her shoulder was 
wafted the unmistakable aroma of a hos- 
pital. 

Heaton was so much surprised that for 
a moment he was bereft of the power of 
speech. The starched young person took 
advantage of his confusion to inform him 
and his shadowy companion in the back- 
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ground that the evening visiting-hour closed 
at six. 

“ Ts this 2002 Bedford Park Boulevard?” 
Heaton asked, bewildered. “ I’m awfully 
sorry. Perhaps we’ve made a mistake.” 

But they hadn't. 

“ Are you looking for Dr. Courtenay?” 
the young woman asked, thawing very 
slightly. 

“ No—that 
house, is it?” 

“ This is Dr. Courtenay’s sanatorium,” 
was the reply. 

“A hospital! Then he is ill!” faltered 
Mary, in the background. 

The starched young person frowned at 
her. 

“Tt is not a hospital. I said a sana- 
torium. We take only mental and nervous 
cases. If you will kindly tell me who—” 

A gasp from Heaton. 

“A private lunatic asylum!” he mur- 
mured. 

After all, it did not seem such an unlikely 
place in which to find Fred Carvice. 

“ We came to see a Mr. Brown,” Heaton 
explained hurriedly. “ We are friends of 


is—this isn’t a boarding- 


his. He is expecting the lady with me; but 


we understood from his letter that it was a 
boarding-house.” 

The nurse quietly bade them enter. She 
glanced with impassive curiosity at Mary 
and then drew Heaton aside. 

“Mr. Brown passed away very peace- 
fully about two hours ago,” she whispered. 
“ Tf the lady is his wife, perhaps you would 
like to take her into the reception-room and 
tell her.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
MR. BROWN’S DOUBLE LIFE 


“Tr’s all right, Mary. You go in there 
like a good girl and wait a minute. I want 
to have a word with this young lady.” 

Heaton pushed Mary toward the door 
that the nurse had indicated, and she 
obeyed, not understanding the nature of the 
news he had received, but too much awed 
by his decisive manner to rebel. He closed 
the door upon her and turned to the nurse. 

“Do you mean to say that Mr.—Mr. 
Brown is dead?” 

The starched young woman inclined her 
head. 

“T told you so. 
are?” 


May I ask who you 
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‘““ My name is Heaton—Terence Heaton.”’ 

A gleam of intelligence crossed her 
features. It seemed that she had heard of 
Terence Heaton. 

“ Dr. Courtenay is not in just now. He 
had to go out to see a patient, but if you 
care to wait—”’ 

“Who is in charge here?” Heaton in- 
terrupted. 

“Tam. My name is Miss Hamilton. I 
am the head nurse.” 

Heaton coughed. He was more disturbed 
than he cared to show. 

“Miss Hamilton, I wonder if you have 
any idea who your—your late patient was? 
You must have found him something of a 
mystery.” 

“ Who? 

at 

The young woman seemed surprised. 

“ Not at all. He has been coming here, 
off and on, for years. This is not exactly 
what you took it for, Mr. Heaton—not a 
lunatic asylum. We take nervous mental 
cases—and alcoholic. Do you understand? 
It is a sort of rest-cure.” 

“Under what class was Mr. Brown?” 
Heaton inquired, growing more and more 
puzzled. 

If it hadn’t been for his name, which Miss 
Hamilton evidently knew, it is doubtful if 
she would have allowed herself to be cate- 
chized in this fashion. 

“Why, surely, if you were a friend of 
his, you know. Mr. Brown was a dipso- 
maniac.” 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed Heaton. 

The nurse smiled wanly. 

“T believe he did his best to keep it from 
his friends and family, but I should never 
have thought he could succeed.” 

“ Well, I am—hanged!” Heaton com- 
mented. “ How did he die? It was sud- 
den, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, very. He only came in the day 
before yesterday. He always came volun- 
tarily, you know, and by himself. He told 
us his wife was in Florida, and Dr. Court- 
enay telegraphed to the address he gave. 
We had no idea—”’ She lowered her voice 
and glanced toward the door behind 
which Mary was sitting. “ It was delirium 
tremens. He had a wonderful constitution. 
Dr. Courtenay has known him well for years, 
and poor doctor never dreamed what was 
going to happen. Why, only this morning 
Mr. Brown and one of the male attendants 
went for a five-mile run around the park. 


Mr. Brown?” 
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His heart was in a bad condition. We dis- 
covered it too late.” 

“ Well, I am—blowed!” Heaton varied 
his comment this time. “ Really, I don’t 
know what to do,” he went on. “I wish 
your Dr. Courtenay would come. See here, 
Miss Hamilton, I shall have to make a con- 
fidante of you to a certain extent. Would 
you be surprised to learn that Mr. Brown’s 
name wasn’t Brown?” 

Again the faint, icy smile. Nothing sur- 
prised this young woman, apparently. 

“Oh, I always thought it wasn’t,” she 
replied. “ But still, it may have been.” 

“ Just at this moment I can’t tell you 
what it was; but it wasn’t Brown. The 
lady in there is his divorced wife.” 

“Oh! Well, I always imagined that 
there was something between him and his 
wife, but I laid it to his unfortunate 
trouble.” 

“ His—she had no idea, I think, that he 
was a dipsomaniac. I’m certain I hadn’t, 
and I knew him very well.” 

“These secret drinkers are terrible,” 
Miss Hamilton sympathized. “ Mr. Brown 
was like that. He even fooled Dr. Court- 


enay when he’d pledged his word of honor. 


So Mrs. Brown hadn’t gone South?” 

“Qh, no. She received a letter from 
him, asking her to come here this evening. 
He wanted to see her about something.” 

The nurse did look surprised at last. - 

“ That’s strange! Why, all the time he’s 
been coming here, off and on for several 
years, he’s never had a single visitor.” 

“ Yes, it is strange, and it gets stranger,” 
Heaton observed. 

“Would you like to see the body?” the 
nurse asked. 

Heaton drew in a long breath. 

“T may as well; but I don’t mind telling 
you, right now—” 

Whatever he meant to divulge was lost, 
for at that moment there was a sound of 
footsteps on the veranda outside, and the 
door-bell rang. 

“« Just excuse me one minute,” said Miss 
Hamilton. 

She moved swiftly to the door and opened 
it. Out of the darkness stepped Rose War- 
den, followed by a diffident, sandy-com- 
plexioned young man, whom Heaton rec- 
ognized as Rose’s friend and legal adviser, 
Fraser Rhoades. Rose was bareheaded, with 
a black, gold-embroidered cloak thrown 
over her evening dress. The bare column 
of her throat with its string of milky pearls 
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showed white and fair against a huge collar 
of black fox. She and Heaton stared at 
each other in blank amazement until Miss 
Hamilton drew attention to herself by in- 
quiring politely: 

“T beg your pardon—what can I do for 
you?” 

Heaton answered for her. 

“TI believe this lady has come on the 
same errand as ourselves.” 

Rhoades, looking distressed and uncorm- 
fortable, gently cleared his throat and 
ventured to ask if they might see “ Mr. 
Brown.” 

“ But this must be a hospital!” exclaimed 
Rose. “Is he ill, Mr. Heaton? Did he 
send you a message, too?”’ 

The nurse, impassive as a well-conducted 
sphinx, turned her clear gaze upon Heaton. 

Mary Garvice chose that moment to come 
out of the reception-room. The murmur 
of voices in the hall and the ringing of the 
door-bell had aroused her curiosity. She 
gave a soft gasp when she saw Rose; and 
Rose’s cheeks flamed with anger. Both 
women had been sorely tried, but this was 
a little too much. 

“What are you doing here?” Rose de- 
manded. 

“Fred sent for me,” Mary replied. 

Heaton thrust his hands into his pockets. 
The two women were eying each other in 
a manner that could scarcely be called 
friendly. There was only one thing to do— 
to tell them that the cause of their mutual 
bitterness existed no longer. Unfortunate- 
ly, no one yet has invented a soft way of 
breaking bad news. 

“ Come, girls, you’ve got to know some 
time. Poor old Fred is dead. He passed 
away peacefully a couple of hours ago.” 

Unconsciously Heaton used the nurse’s 
mode of expression. To “ pass away peace- 
fully ” takes a little of the sting from death. 

They took his news very much alike. 
Neither spoke; neither stirred. Fraser 
Rhoades seemed moved the most. 

“ Well, that’s—that’s pretty awful!” he 
murmured. “It’s the limit—that’s what 
it is.” 

The nurse’s eyes were asking Heaton to 
give her some explanation of these new- 
comers. 

“This lady was to have married Mr. 
Brown,” he said in a low voice, deferential- 
ly indicating Rose. 

Her lips framed a silent “ Oh!” and she 
glanced quickly from Rose to Mary. 
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“ There is only one reception-room,” she 
faltered. 

Obviously it was impossible to put the 
two women together. Mary solved the 
problem by dropping down upon a seat in 
the hall. 

“T’ll wait here, if I may,” she said. 

The nurse indicated the reception-room 
to Rose. 

“ Will you step in there, madam?” 

“No, thank you,” Rose replied. “ I'll 
wait here, too. What are you going to do, 
Mr. Heaton?” 

Poor Terry had never felt more uncom- 
fortable in his life. 

“Well, I was just—nurse was just sug- 
gesting that I—should see the—the body, 
you know. As a matter of form—” 

There was another chair ranged against 
the opposite wall, and Rose sank into that. 

“T'll come with you,” Rhoades said 
hastily. 

Of two unpleasant tasks he chose the one 
that was least distasteful. For the life of 


him he couldn’t have remained in the com- 
pany of those two mute women. 

Miss Hamilton led them off up the wide 
flight of polished stairs. 


She had rubber 
soles on her shoes, and walked like a fairy. 
Heaton and Rhoades were constrained to a 
creaking tiptoe. 

Left alone, Mary and Rose riveted their 
gaze on the opposite wall, a few feet above 
each other’s head. Then Mary commenced 
to weep; and presently her head went down, 
and she hid her face in her handkerchief. 
Bitterly self-reproachful, she was thinking 
of the past. 

But Rose, who was made of sterner stuff, 
sat rigid, thinking of the future. She had 
never been one to cry over spilt milk, and, 
sincerely as she loved Fred Garvice, his 
death perhaps meant an enrichment of her 
own genius. 

The house was very silent. One plainly 
heard the ticking of the grandfather clock 
at the far end of the hall. 

Up-stairs a door closed softly. Then 
came sharp taps on the gravel outside; steps 
on the porch; a key was fitted into the lock, 
and a short, stout, rosy-faced man with a 
brown Vandyke beard and round, childish 
eyes let himself in. He glanced curiously 
at the two women, who, not aware that he 
was the proprietor of this uncanny estab- 
lishment, allowed him to pass on without 
questioning. He went into a room on the 
other side of the hall, but emerged almost 
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immediately minus his hat and overcoat. 
This time he hesitated. 

“‘ Are you waiting to see me?” he asked. 

Before either could reply, three figures 
came flying quickly down the stairs—Nurse 
Hamilton first, then Heaton, then Rhoades. 
All of them looked startled. Even the nurse 
had lost her sphinxlike expression. 

“ Oh, doctor,” she exclaimed, with evi- 
dent relief, “ such a strange mistake! We 
can’t make head nor tail of it.’’ 

Rose and Mary both jumped to their feet, 
their eyes glittering. 

“A mistake?” Rose faltered. 

Heaton answered her, including Mary in 
his statement. 

“The man isn’t Fred,” he said quietly. 
“ T don’t know who he is, but he isn’t Fred.” 

The silence was broken by a little cry 
from Mary. It was a gentle warning that 
she was about to faint. Miss Hamilton, 
recognizing the symptoms before anybody 
else, caught her in time to prevent a heavy 
fall. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE MYSTERY CLUB 


At eleven o’clock that same night there 
was held a council of what might have been 
called the Mystery Club. It was an ex- 
clusive organization. Heaton gave out the 
invitations, and the members assembled at 
his house on upper Fifth Avenue at the 
hour appointed. It was just as soon as both 
he and Rhoades could safely pack off the 
two distressed women in their charge. 

The membership of the club included 
Heaton himself, Fraser Rhoades, and round- 
eyed, pink-cheeked Dr. Courtenay. But 
first, perhaps, I should have mentioned Big 
Jim Lavery, otherwise James Lavery, for- 
mer chief of police, the cleverest American 
detective that ever came out of Ireland, and 
the straightest. 

Big Jim’s autobiography has been written 
elsewhere. Some five years earlier he had 
resigned his office, and was now at the 
service of any one who could-afford to hire 
him for public or private investigations. 
A tall, broad - shouldered fellow he was, 
with a brown mustache now plentifully 
streaked with gray, and the timid, gentle 
manners of a country parson. It was 
said that in some of the most desperate 
affairs he had brought off he had never 
carried a revolver; but that is probably 
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stretching hero-worship too far. Cer- 
tainly Big Jim himself never made such a 
rash assertion, and no crook of his intimate 
acquaintance ever banked on the fairy tale. 

The crooks knew Big Jim for what he 
was—a friend to be trusted when you be- 
haved yourself; a foe to be feared when 
you didn’t. He was a friend with a spare 
dollar in his pocket for thieves out of work; 
a foe with a hornet’s nest up his sleeve for 
the lawbreaker. 

It was this man whom Heaton, upon his 
own responsibility, had engaged to solve 
the mystery of Fred Garvice. Lavery had 
interviewed Macchi, under detention in 
Portchester. He had gone over the ground 
there thoroughly, and had placed some of 
his own men among the workmen at His- 
pania. He had investigated the Hurpathian 
theory, and had come to the conclusion that 
there was something in it. He had even 
found time to look through newspaper files 
and “ obituary ’’ pigeonholes for data con- 
cerning the interesting history of Rose 
Warden, as well as that of Garvice himself. 

Heaton, however, had made no mention 
of the Mentone mystery, even in confidence. 
He was not so sure about that as when he 


first caught sight of Rose. These men fore- 
gathered at Heaton’s at eleven o’clock. He 
had prepared for them with sandwiches, 
cigars, and liquid refreshments, and wel- 
comed them in his spacious library, a 
leather - upholstered and _ book - furnished 
apartment where he spent most of his time 


when at home. Here they distributed 


themselves at ease. 

Lavery read the two letters apparently 
written by Garvice, which had sent both 
Rose and Mary flying to Dr. Courtenay’s 
sanatorium. 

They had been posted at the same time, 
and were only slightly different in detail. 
The contents of Mary’s are already known. 
Rose’s read as follows: 


My pear Rose: 

You will be surprised to hear from me. I am 
alive and well, and anxious to see you; but things 
have turned out rather different from what I ex- 
pected, and now I’m in a devil of a hole. Don’t 
get frightened and hand this over to the police, 
or you will only make more trouble for me. Come 
to 2002 Bedford Park Boulevard to-morrow morn- 
ing at ten o’clock, and ask to see Mr. Brown. 
This is a boarding-house, so be very careful what 
you say. Nobody has the least idea who I am. 
Will expect you to-morrow morning at ten. 

Au revoir, my dear! 
FRED. 
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Rhoades explained that upon receiving 
this letter Miss Warden was naturally up- 
set, and did not feel that she could wait 
until the next morning. She had com- 
municated with him, and had persuaded 
him to go with her at once to the address 
given. 

Lavery examined the two letters closely. 
There was not the slightest doubt that both 
were written by the same hand, and all 
evidence went to prove that the hand was 
Garvice’s. Mary, Rose, and Heaton were 
convinced of it. So was Lavery when he 
compared the letters with other specimens 
of Garvice’s handwriting. He was an expert 
on such matters. 

“ There’s only one man in the country 
who could have forged these,” he said, as 
he laid them aside, “and he’s doing a 
stretch of ten years in Sing Sing.” 

As far as Lavery was concerned, that 
point was settled. Garvice had written 
both letters, and Garvice was not the Mr. 
Brown who has just died of delirium tre- 
mens in Dr. Courtenay’s sanatorium. 

It was Dr. Courtenay’s turn now, to shed 
what light he could on the subject. He was 
perfectly willing, and apparently had noth- 
ing to hide. 

He had known his dead patient for many 
years, he said. The poor fellow’s name was 
not Brown, but Timothy Bridges—a mar- 
ried man with several grown-up children. 
He had been a pronounced dipsomaniac 
with a pathetic, sneaking hope that some 
day he might be cured. Periodically, when he 
felt that he needed help, he would pack his 
family off somewhere and take a rest-cure. 
Apart from his one infirmity he was a cheer- 
ful, kindly soul—a man of some means, too, 
whose home was in one of the smaller cities 
of New York State. 

No, Dr. Courtenay would not say that 
he had been eccentric. This in reply to a 
question of Lavery’s. But he would say 
that he was untrustworthy, and his word 
was not to be relied on. That was a fault 
of his disease. He would make promises 
and fail to keep them with the regularity of 
a clock. He had to be watched very closely 
whenever he was under treatment, and no 
one could depend upon his bland assur- 
ances. But he had been a generous man, 
and every one had liked the poor fellow. 
All the attendants and nurses were devoted 
to him. 

“What is your theory about the attack 
that brought on his death?” Lavery asked. 
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Dr. Courtenay’s round eyes looked 
troubled, but this was no time for evasion. 

“ T think he got hold of some whisky, and 
drank about a quart of it,” he replied with 
simple candor. 

The detective lit one of the cigars that 
Heaton had provided for their comfort. 

“ And where do you suppose he got his 
whisky?” he asked. 

Again ine doctor looked troubled. His 
rosy face grew pinker. 

“ Dare say he bought it.” 

“ When?” 

“ When he was out exercising this morn- 
ing.” 

“ But there was an attendant with him.” 

* Just so,”’ said the doctor. 

There was a slight pause. 

Heaton and Rhoades were far from 
guessing the trend of this cross-question- 
ing. Still, they were interested. 

“Have you put any questions to the at- 
tendant?” Lavery went on. 

“ Of course I have.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“ He said he and Mr. Bridges did their 
five miles on the double around the park, 
and that Mr. Bridges was fatigued and 
went to bed, refusing to have any lunch. I 
was out of the house at the time. When 
I came in, I found my patient in an acute 
state of alcoholism, and there was not much 
time for speculating about anything be- 
fore he died.” 

Lavery twisted his cigar from one corner 
of his mouth to the other. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ I'll tell you what 
happened if you don’t know it yourself. 
Your trusted attendant trusted your pa- 
tient.” 

Dr. Courtenay nodded. 

“ I’m afraid he did,”’ he agreed. 

Lavery got up and thrust his big hands 
into his pockets. He had a peculiar trick 
of screwing up his eyes, which interested 
Fraser Rhoades very much. The young 
lawyer, as a matter of fact, seemed to be 
more interested in Big Jim than in the 
case he was developing. 

“JT don’t want to butt into your busi- 
ness, doc,” Lavery said presently, “ but as 
a medical man your opinion is worth some- 
thing. This here patient of yours must 
have been a pretty hefty gent for an in- 
valid. You talk about his doing five miles 
on the double, and that’s some stunt. Take 
it from me it’s some stunt!” 

Again Dr. Courtenay agreed to the main 
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fact, but demurred at the gently implied 
criticism of himself. 

“ Bridges had an iron constitution,” he 
said, “and for a man of his age he was 
something of an athlete. He could do it 
easily, though, of course, his health was 
undermined. Violent exercise helped him 
to sleep. Insomnia is one of the things we 
have to fight, and in his case it was better 
to let him tire himself out in a normal way 
than to dose him with drugs.”’ 

“ Quite so. I get you, doc,” Lavery re- 
plied. ‘ Now about this attendant—I want 
to see him right now, late as it is. Have 
you any objections?” 

Dr. Courtenay said he hadn’t, and a few 
minutes later the council broke up. Lavery 
went off with the doctor, and Rhoades, 
after a short chat with Heaton, also took 
his departure. 

Heaton, with bed in his mind, was mixing 
himself a nightcap, when a servant brought 
in the card of a midnight visitor. The name 
on the card was Thomas McEvoy, and in 
the lower left-hand corner, in small script, 
appeared the words “Société des Beaux 
Arts.” 

Heaton’s body-guard was on the prem- 
ises, but in view of recent events the mil- 
lionaire was in no mood to interview 
strangers at this hour. 

“‘ What’s his business, Jenkins?” he asked 
suspiciously, fingering the bit of pasteboard. 

“T couldn’t say, sir, for certain, but the 
young gentleman called once before, earlier 
in the evening, and said you would want to 
see him particularly. He’s a hartist, sir.” 

“ An artist?” 

“ Yes, sir. Paints pictures. He said as 
you’d be most anxious to see him, as he’s 
employed painting pictures for Mr. Gar- 
vice.” 

Curiosity overcame Heaton’s not un- 
natural caution. 

“ Very well! Show him in,” he said. 

Mr. Thomas McEvoy of the Société des 
Beaux Arts may be recognized by Jenkins’s 
sketchy description, and by his own red 
hair, as the musical painter who had so 
seriously annoyed Peter Macchi on an 
earlier morning. He looked harmless 
enough when he was shown into Heaton’s 
library, and began with a fulsome apology 
both for calling at all and for the late hour 
of his visit. 

Heaton cut him short. 

“ What is it you want?” he asked. 

“Tt’s this, Mr. Heaton—I didn’t like to 
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go to the police about it, but I’ve been 
working at the Garvice place on some 
panels, with Macchi and another fellow, and 
to-day a girl comes along asking for Macchi. 
She didn’t know they’d locked him up. 
She’s a girl I saw him with once before, in 
a restaurant. My chum—the other fellow 
—didn’t happen to be there when she came. 
She just walked into the ballroom from the 
terrace, as cool as a cucumber. I was on 
my ladder and turned when I heard her. 

“* Hello!’ I says. ‘ What do you want?’ 

“ She answers me in a kind of French— 
it wasn’t a patois; more’s if with an accent. 
Might have been a German or Italian ac- 
cent. Said she wanted to see Mr. Macchi.” 

Heaton interrupted to motion his young 
visitor to a seat. 

“Go on,” he said. “ This interests me 
very much. Did you tell her that Macchi 
was locked up?” 

Tommy shook his head. 

“T don’t know why I didn’t. Maybe I 
smelled a rat. He’d been swanking around 
to my chum and me how there was a plot 
to murder Mr. Garvice and how he’d un- 
earthed it, and I thought I might unearth 
something, too. So I told the young lady 
that Mr. Macchi had a day off to have a 
tooth yanked out, and she was mightily 
_ concerned. 

“ « Will he be all right to-morrow?’ says 
she, in that peculiar French of hers. 

“*T doubt it,’ says I. ‘ He’s got to have 
another one out to-morrow.’ 

“ Even then she didn’t tumble that I was 
kidding her. Then we got to talking—” 

“ What sort of a girl was she?” Heaton 
asked. 

Tommy grinned confidentially. 

“ Say, a regular pippin! How she could 
fall for Pete Macchi I don’t know. Great 
big eyes sharp as knives, and a smile with 
murder in it; hair a sort of purple black, 
and regular dago skin. Dressed fine, too. 
I made a date with her. She’s going to let 
me buy her some eats to-morrow night at 
Baglioni’s little place on Tenth Street. 
That’s where I saw her once with Macchi.” 

“ Oh, is she?”’ exclaimed Heaton. “ It 
seems to me, Mr. McEvoy, that you are 
betraying this young woman’s confidence in 
a rather mean way.” 

“ Sure I am.” returned Tommy bluntly. 
“ That’s why I didn’t go to the police— 
see?” 

Heaton laughed. 


“ You’re all right, boy! Goon.” 
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“ Perhaps you’d rather I kept the rest of 
it to myself,” said Tommy, rather huffy 
now. 

“No need to get your back up. Havea 
cigar?”’ 

“ Thanks, I'll smoke one of my own 
cigarettes if I may. Well, as I was saying, 
we got to talking. She complimented me 
on my French, and I told her about my 
five years in Paris; and then, all of a 
sudden, I tumbled to an idea. I said to my- 
self, she’s neither Italian, German, nor 
French. All this talk about the Hurpathian 
loans put it into my head, I guess. So I 
said to her, speaking of languages: 

“** T'll bet I know where you come from! 
You’re a Threilese.’ ” 

“ A what?” demanded Heaton. 

‘“‘A Threilese—from Threile, the capital 
of Hurpathia, you know. 

““* A close guess,’ says she. ‘I was born 
in Elmude, which is just across the river 
from Threile.’ 

“< That’s very interesting,’ says I. ‘ And 
is old Pete Macchi a Hurpathian, too?’ 

“* No,’ says she. ‘ Peter’s a Mentonese. 

“ T asked her where she met him, but she 
only flashed her murder laugh at me and 
shook her head. Then I asked her what 
she’d come to America for, and she said 
she was one of the chorus brought over to 
sing in the opera. She’s got a room on 
Tenth Street, not far from Baglioni’s and 
her name is Lucia Carpelli. Between you 
and me and old Queen Anne, Mr. Heaton, 
she doesn’t know very much about Macchi 
—no more than any of the rest of us.” 

“ Then what made her go all the way up 
to Portchester to find him?” Heaton asked 
quickly. 

Tommy’s bright face clouded. 

“Tt ain’t a nice thing to say of a girl, 
but I got the impression that she expected 
some money from him and needed it badly. 
He’d promised to meet her and hadn’t—for 
reasons we know—and she just tried to 
root him out. She’s got something up her 
sleeve, and I'll bet it’s a knife, but I 
couldn’t for the life of me make out who 
she’s sharpened it for.” 

“ Why do you say that?” 

“ Because all the time I was pumping her 
she was perfectly wise, and tried to pump 
me. She asked all sorts of questions about 
the house—who owned it, how long I had 
been working there, how many people were 
employed, and what Mr. Garvice’s business 
was. The name seemed to mean nothing 
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to her. She doesn’t know much English, 
and I suppose she hasn’t read the news- 
papers. It seems she’s only been here a 
month.” 

“That doesn’t tally with your idea of 
the knife up her sleeve,” Heaton put in. 

“No, it doesn’t, somehow,” the red- 
haired youth replied lamely. “ Well, I’ve 
told you all I can, Mr. Heaton. I had to 
tell somebody, and, as you so delicately 
hinted just now, it didn’t seem quite fair to 
set the police after her. However, that’s for 
you to decide.” 

Heaton nodded. 

* Are you going to keep your engagement 
with her to-morrow night?” he asked. 

“ Sure!” 

“ What time?” 

“ Half past seven, unless she’s late at re- 
hearsal.” 

“Very well,” said Heaton. “ Perhaps I 
can manage to dine at Baglioni’s myself, in 
which case you might introduce me to this 
interesting young woman.” 

“ Sure!” said Tommy again, this time 
with a broad grin and a wink. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CISSIE’S AFTERNOON OUT 


Ir can scarcely be said that the next 
morning brought clear vision to anybody. 

Rose Warden, after a hasty glance at the 
newspapers, which told her nothing she did 
not already know, kept to her bed with a 


racking headache. It was the only way to 
evade the reporters. 

Mary Garvice adopted similar tactics, 
except for the fact that she did not have or 
pretend to have a headache. She simply 
barricaded herself behind closed doors. 

Cissie Warden, however, was not so 
lucky. She had been interviewed and snap- 
shotted with heartless regularity from the 
first. Her duties took her out into the open, 
where such things could not very well be 
prevented. 

The police had made several arrests in 
various quarters. A small bomb-factory 
was discovered in an Albany slum, and 
three Hurpathian anarchists had been taken 
into custody. In Newark they were hot on 
the trail of the alarm-clock, which proved 
to have been purchased in a local depart- 
ment-store by a foreigner less than a week 
befcre the outrage that resulted in the death 
of poor Gleick. 
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But the mystery of Fred Garvice was the 
only thing that really counted. It was a 
“ good story,” and every hour that delayed 
its solving was worth its weight in gold to 
the newspapers. 

Heaton woke up to a pleasant medley of 
worries. He spent Saturday morning being 
mercilessly pounded on the Exchange, giv- 
ing blow for blow with dogged determina- 
tion to see the thing through just because 
nobody thought he would. At noon he re- 
turned to his offices in the American Build- 
ing exhausted, but bearing the honors of 
war. His foes had nearly finished him, but 
not quite. 

Big Jim Lavery was waiting for him, with 
what seemed very unimportant news. 
Lavery reported merely that his guess of the 
previous evening had been correct. The 
attendant who was supposed to have kept 
a close watch upon Dr. Courtenay’s patient 
had been beguiled into a relaxation of 
vigilance. Lavery was now having the 
neighborhood searched for the saloon where 
the untrustworthy patient had purchased 
his poison. He seemed to think that that 
was a very important point. 

Hard on the heels of the detective came 
poor Cissie Warden, on her way home, with 
a message from Mary. Cissie, whose trials 
had been many that morning, introduced 
herself with a flood of hysteria, and had to 
be comforted before she could utter a word. 
She had been harried by reporters to the 
very door of Heaton’s office. 

He was dismayed by her tears. She was 
such a pretty little thing, with her bronze- 
gold hair and childish face, and Heaton was 
so much older—old enough to be her father, 
he told himself—that, in fact, he ventured 
to kiss her. 

True, the caress was lightly given, in 
conjunction with a friendly pat on the 
shoulder, and actually took place in the 
presence of the office-boy; but it awakened 
Cissie to a new sense of alarm. She dried 
her tears, and sat staring at him in dumb 
fascination while he gave orders to the boy 
about lunch for two, to be sent up from 
the millionaires’ restaurant in the basement. 
He said she was tired out and must have 
time to rest and get her nerve back. 

Cissie had been brought up to avoid such 
glittering temptations, but it was impossible 
to resist this one. She wondered whether 
Mr. Heaton would kiss her again, and, if 
he did, whether she would have the strength 
to deny him such liberties. But poor Cissie 
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might have spared herself the agony of ap- 
prehension. He had thought of her as a 
child, and the peck at her cheek had served 
the only purpose for which it was given— 
to stop her crying. 

““ Now, see here, Cissie ”—he had some- 
how given up calling her Miss Warden— 
“ you and I are going to have a nice little 
lunch all by ourselves, and then I’m going 
to send you home in my car. If any re- 
porter gets fresh with you, have him ar- 
rested. That’s what you can do with ’em. 
You bet they aren’t bothering. me!” 

“Oh, I really couldn’t do that! I'd be 
afraid,” Cissie stammered. 

Such heroic methods of dealing with her 
persecutors were not for her. She cheered 
up, however, when the lunch arrived, borne 
by two deft waiters who made magic work 
of setting it out and serving them. It was 
certainly an adventure for her to be eating 
a meal ¢éte-d-téte with Terence Heaton in 
his private office, and she wondered whether 
she would have the courage to tell her 
mother and Mrs. Garvice. 

Finally she decided that she would tell 
her father. About the tear-drying kiss she 
felt it was wiser to say nothing. Even 
her father might not approve of that, 
though by this time Cissie was convinced 
that Mr. Heaton’s motives were not ulterior. 

She and Heaton enlivened each other 
immensely. They were both worn out with 
other people’s worries, and the little meal, 
ordered with Cissie’s gratification in mind, 
was relished quite as much by the host as 
by his guest. It had been a long time since 
Heaton had let himself go on such items as 
curried lobster and broiled mushrooms. 
Cissie went through it all with obvious and 
ravenous pleasure. Sweetbread patties fol- 
lowed the lobster, and then came asparagus 
with rich Hollandaise sauce, topped _ off 
with strawberry ice-cream and dozens of 
little cakes. 

Heaton watched her in wonder. It did 
not seem possible that a thin giri—or any 
girl, for that matter—could eat so much, or 
such a medley, without disastrous effects; 
but apparently Cissie was all the better for 
her little debauch. The warm glow of the 
appreciated benefactor began to pervade 
Heaton’s veins, like sun after frost. 

He had been so busy all his life making 
a door-mat of himself for Mary Garvice 
that Cissie’s simple, glowing admiration of 
him came as a pleasant surprise. There 
were plenty of women in the world who 
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would have allowed him the privilege of 
buying them as many meals as he liked, but 
they would have flattered him consciously, 
and the greed of his gold would have been 
easy to read in their eyes. At first, per- 
haps, there had been in Cissie’s eyes a 
greed of food, but it melted into the liquid 
adoration of the grateful dog that has been 
fed by the hand it loves. 

He learned that Cissie’s usual midday 
meal consisted of a sandwich and a cup of 
cocoa, and that this was her first experience 
of lobster that did not come out of a tin 
can. And as he warmed to her through his 
own kindness, Heaton was reluctant to lose 
her too suddenly. He knew the damp chill 
that succeeds most pleasure-parties. An 
idea of making Cissie’s last as long as pos- 
sible took possession of him. 

He had an unholy notion that he could 
do with simple Cissie what he had never 
been able to do with Mary, and that was 
to induce her mood to fit his. He would 
be a regular devil, this afternoon —a 
tempter of the first water! Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles would have turned pea- 
green with bitter envy, could he have read 
the mind of his modern disciple. It was all 
the more fun because Heaton had a sneak- 
ing notion that Mary would coldly disap- 
prove of what he meant to do, and that 
Cissie herself would be terrified. 

After the first shock, however, Cissie bore 
up bravely. She heard him telephoning for 
the best orchestra-seats available—no, it 
must be a box, because there were positive- 
ly no seats, good, bad or indifferent, left. 
It was a musical comedy of tuneful fame, 
and Cissie, who rarely had a dollar to spare 
for such things, fell with a dull, hard thud 
when he explained that her mission that 
afternoon was to help him put dull care on 
the run. 

It is true she murmured some faint ob- 
jection on the score of her clothes; but 
that was no excuse to Heaton, who had 
asked her just because she was so poor and 
almost shabby, and would never have given 
her a second thought had she been prosper- 
ous and smart. 

So, instead of going home, Cissie drove 
up from the cavernous marts of trade to 
the sunshine of Fifth Avenue with Terence 
Holbrook Heaton. There were halts by 
the way—first at a florist’s, where Cissie’s 
dull raiment was glorified by a bunch of 
violets almost as big as her head; then, lest 
she still be hungry, another stop at Mail- 
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lard’s, where a box of chocolates was 
dropped into her lap, all done up in pink 
ribbons and lace paper, so that it seemed 
almost a sin to eat them. But that day 
Cissie was sinning anyway. 

Generally, when you are doing wrong, 
it makes you awfully unhappy. There was 
something vaguely wrong about this ad- 
venture. Cissie had suffered severe dis- 
cipline at home, because it was believed 
that her sister Rose ought to stand as a 
warning. Their mother did not approve 
of Rose’s gilded pedestal. And Heaton 
knew, if he stopped to think about it, that 
he ought not to give Cissie an appetite for 
things that must hereafter be denied her. 
But it cannot be said truthfully that either 
of them suffered any great pangs of con- 
science. 

Cissie opened like a flower in the sun, 
remembered the comforting kiss because 
she tried so hard to forget it, and was both 
deliciously shy and surprisingly bold. Her 
conversation was mere prattle, but through 
it Heaton gleaned the satisfactory assur- 
ance that she was grateful for the honor 
and pleasure he had conferred upon her, 
and in his life he had seen too little of 
gratitude. 

He rather expected to be bored by the 
show. Experience had taught him not to 
hope for much novelty in entertainments 
of that class, and he had seen them all. 
Under Cissie’s bubbling delight, however, 
the comedian was really funny and the 
rest of it distinctly not bad. Heaton got 
most of his fun, as a matter of fact, out 
of watching her. 

After it was over, she declined tea with a 
firmness that surprised him, considering 
how she could eat. A little shadow settled 
over her. Cinderella must fly home from 
the ball—alas, she must! The violets were 
hanging their heads a trifle; the pink- 
ribboned chocolate-box had a rifled look, 
and Cissie was conscious of a slight head- 
ache not to be improved by lectures to 
come. 

“ Good-by, and thank you ever so 
much!” she said wistfully, as he put her 
into his car, which was to take her home. 
“ You can’t imagine what a good time I’ve 
had!” 

He gave her thin hand a friendly 
squeeze. 

“So’ve I. You’ve done me a world of 
good. Not good-by, but eu revoir, little 


Cissie!” 
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He watched the car glide away through 
the Broadway traffic, under the great white 
lights. The last glimpse he caught of 
Cissie, she was burying her nose in the big 
bunch of violets. 

“ Good kid!” he muttered. 

Then, suddenly, he remembered that for 
a whole afternoon he had so far forgotten 
his alarm as to leave his protective body- 
guard to its own devices, and had even 
ridden in his own car. He walked through 
to Fifth Avenue to take the stage, and, like 
Cissie, was-conscious of a state of shadowy 
gloom. It had been a very pleasant after- 
noon—one of those all too rare events that 
seem worth living over again, if one only 
could. 


CHAPTER XX 
MORE FOOD 


Cisste arrived at home to find that her 
sister Rose was paying a rare visit there. 
Rose had wearied of her headache and se- 
clusion, and even her family was better 
than solitude. 

Her coming had its usual strange effect 
on the household. Behind Rose’s back, the 
old-maid mother and Don Quixote father 
grumbled about her a good deal; but when 
she appeared, they fluttered around with a 
sort of gratified pride. The grumbles were 
for Cissie now. She was late, and she had 
been badly needed to help prepare a supper 
that Rose would not scorn. 

Mr. Warden entertained his eldest 
daughter in the shabby little parlor with a 
full list of his medical symptoms, while his 
wife, already tired with her Saturday clean- 
ing, whipped up a mayonnaise with one 
hand and thrust a pan of biscuits into the 
oven with the other, with both ears alert 
for the first sound of Cissie. She did not 
recognize her daughter’s approach in the 
soft purring of a motor, but a moment later 
Cissie came in. The returned prodigal had 
scarcely greeted her sister when her mother 
called to her to set the table, and hissed 
out something about the best napkins and 
finger-bowls. 

Savory smells rose on the air, but failed 
to inspire Cissie, who—if Heaton could 
have known it—-had had enough of food 
for one day. At any other time she would 
have been pleased at this promised varia- 
tion from their simple diet. Instead of 
the Saturday night chops or stew, there 
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were fried chicken, creamy mashed po- 
tatoes, and a fruit salad that must have 
cost an alarming amount. 

Suffering under this awful surfeit of food, 
all in one day, Cissie set the table with no 
enthusiasm. It was a little galling to have 
this work and fuss for Rose, who had 
dozens of servants to wait upon her, and 
who wouldn’t give you a thank you for 
anything you did. Pleasure is wearying, 
too, and the great delight of it is to be able 
to sink back in gentle retrospection, living 
it all over again with no disturbing ele- 
ment between one and one’s imagination. 
Instead of this, Cissie had to wriggle out 
of her coat and into the harness of a bib- 
apron. 

There was some slight comfort to be ex- 
tracted from the great bunch of violets, 
which she hoped would revive in a vase of 
water. They replaced the attenuated ferns 
which usually held the post of honor in 
the middle of the table, and were flanked 
by two glass dishes of Maillard’s best 
chocolates, the sight of which made Cissie 
feel just a trifle faint at the moment. One 
can have too much of chocolates, even of 
the best. 

Clattering of pans and fumes of cooking 
while from the 


came from the kitchen; 
parlor on the other side floated the drone 
and drawl of Mr. Warden’s and Rose’s 


conversation. Cissie, sandwiched between 
the two, suddenly conceived a hatred for 
her life. It was a new attitude, and not 
likely to last long; but for the moment she 
wished that she had a home of her own, 
with a servant or two to make things 
easier. Rose’s talent had carried her out 
of this sort of thing, but you couldn’t ex- 
pect lightning to strike twice in the same 
family. 

Finally everything was ready. The 
finger-bowls had been dusted and the best 
napkins folded in a truly astonishing 
fashion, difficult to understand unless one 
was in the secret of Cissie’s recent experi- 
ence. It was not ostentation which had 
impelled the artistic manipulation of the 
napkins — merely an effort to revive a 
pleasant memory. 

Cissie took off her apron and smoothed 
her hair. Mrs. Warden brought in the 
fried chicken and its trimmings, and the 
conversationalists in the parlor were bidden 
to attend the feast. It was a strange thing 
that Rose seemed to be as pleased at the 
prospect of this home-cooked fare as Cissie 
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had been over her unexpected lunch with 
Heaton. 

Usually grace was offered, but for some 
unknown reason Mr. Warden chose to omit 
it this evening, and his wife guiltily allowed 
the lapse. There was an uneasy feeling 
that Rose ought to be served with cham- 
pagne instead of with coffee; not that she 
herself thought so, for in these rare visits 
to her people she usually wondered why 
she did not come oftener. 

Mrs. Warden beamed upon the violets 
with gratified pride. 

“ T’m sure it was very thoughtful of you 
to bring me such lovely flowers, Rose,” she 
said. “ You, with all your worries and 
everything—” 

But Rose had not brought them. Who, 
then? Cissie’s crimson flush betrayed her. 
Cissie was only playing with the lower limb 
of fowl that had fallen to her portion, and 
no one but her father noticed this. A cer- 
tain amount of resentful pride was centered 
in Rose, but Cissie was his favorite. 

“Why, Cissie!” exclaimed her mother. 

A rapid mental calculation overwhelmed 
Mrs. Warden. She did not know the 
precise cost of violets in the autumn, or at 
any other season, but she could hazard a 
shrewd guess. Had Cissie gone crazy? 

For a wild moment Cissie thought of in- 
venting an excuse. She might say that a 
crippled flower-vender in the street had 
enlisted her sympathies; that it was a 
rather withered bunch, as they could see, 
and cost only fifty cents. But the choco- 
lates were staring her in the face, too, and . 
there was something in Rose’s cool, dis- 
paraging smile that raised a devil of pride 
in her. 

Rose’s gilded rooms were choked with 
flowers, or had been until recently. No 
doubt they were, still. She probably or- 
dered them for herself; and Cissie was just 
a little weary of disparagement. Her flush 
subsided, and she grew: so alarmingly pale 
that her father gave a start and forgot all 
about his liver for a few minutes. 

“TI didn’t buy them,” she said boldly. 
“They were given to me—and the candy, 
too. Have one, Rose? It’s Maillard’s.” 

Rose instantly thought of Mary Garvice. 
She had an increasing dislike for Cissie, 
merely on Mary’s account. Cissie was 
flourishing gifts from that woman in her 
face! 

“Thank you,” she said, “ but I never 
touch sweets.” 
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“Who gave them to you?” asked Mrs. 
Warden. 

“Oh, just a friend of mine—a man I 
know,” said Cissie. 

Rose glanced up with altered interest. 
Mr. Warden was able to hide the ghost of 
a smile behind his trim beard and mustache; 
but Cissie’s mother had taken alarm. 

“ Was that what made you so late?” she 
demanded. 

“ Ves, it was. He took me to a matinée 
—‘ The Nymph of Nantucket ’—oh, the 
bathing scene was so funny! I almost died. 
The fat man got into the wrong cabin and 
had to put on a girl’s bathing-suit, and 
everybody thought he was—” 

“ Cecilia!” 

It is impossible to convey the slightest 
idea of Mrs. Warden’s pronunciation of 
her Gaughter’s Christian name. It brought 
Cissie up with a sharp turn. 

Rose giggled. Like Heaton, earlier in 
the day, she was finding Cissie an antidote 
for personal worry. Mr. Warden’s eyes had 
an envious gleam, which he would not let 
his wife see for worlds. He was always 
having it thrown up to him that his children 
inherited their undesirable tendencies from 
him. It was no moment to prove, by sym- 
pathy, that they did. 

“ Well, mother—” 

“ Who was the man?” Mrs. Warden in- 
terrupted. 

“ Mr. Heaton,” murmured Cissie. 

Rose did not giggle now. Her cold blue 
eyes accused Cissie of being a liar. 

“ Which Mr. Heaton?” she asked. 

“ Why, Mr. Heaton—Terence Holbrook 
Heaton,” Cissie explained. 

There was a dead silence. If Cissie had 
said “ The King of England” she could 
not have startled her audience more. 

One might as well be killed for a sheep 
as for a lamb. Cissie cleared her threat 
nervously. 

“ Well! What is there so funny about 
it? Why shouldn’t I go to a matinée with 
Mr. Heaton, if he asks me? He isn’t mar- 
ried, and neither am I.” 

Rose gave a short, disagreeable laugh 
that set her sister’s teeth on edge. 

“ And he’s never been married, either,” 
added Cissie, with unmistakable and vin- 
dictive meaning. Mr. Warden seemed on 
the point of saying something, but Cissie, 
warmed to confession, continued: “ And 
what’s more, I had lunch with him — so 
there!” 
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Then her father did speak. 

“So that’s why you’re not hungry to- 
night, Cis! Well, mother, I don’t see any- 
thing very terrible—” 

Mrs. Warden interrupted him gently but 
firmly. 

“You don’t understand the world, Max. 
Young girls are so easily tempted, and a 
rich man like Mr. Heaton ought to know 
better than to show Cissie such attentions. 
They can only do her harm.” 

Mr. Warden smiled under his beard. 
Perhaps he did not know the world, but 
he thought he knew Cissie. 

“ Very likely he made you a proposal of 
marriage,” suggested Rose sarcastically. 

What a sad ending for so perfect and 
happy an afternoon! Cissie pressed her 
lips together to conceal their trembling, and 
got up to change the plates. Mrs. War- 
den’s face had the resigned look of martyr- 
dom which was so hard for her family to 
bear. It seemed to Cissie that ever since 
she had been born her mother was always 
suspecting her in one way or another. And 
there sat Rose, the talk of every newspaper 
in New York, sneering at her. It was too 
much! 

Cissie served the fruit salad rather un- 
graciously, and then abruptly retired to her 
own bedroom. An hour later her father 
came in, sought her gropingly in the dark, 
and patted her wet face on the little sodden 
pillow. 

“ Say, Cis,” he whispered, “ you tell me 
all about it. I'll bet you had a bully time! 
I’d have liked to be there. Tell me about 
the fat man in the girl’s bathing-suit, and 
what you had for lunch.” 

Cissie gulped heavily. 

“ Go on, kiddie. This is a dull hole, and 
your poor, sick old father would like to 
know a little more about the world—and 
its temptations.” 

Then Cissie found the heart to snicker 
tearfully. It was wrong of her father to 
poke fun at her mother, of course, but such 
things happen in the most united families. 


CHAPTER XXI 


LUCIA CARPELLI 


Wuite Cissie’s inquisition was being 
conducted, the cause of it had very nearly 
forgotten all about her. 

Heaton remembered that the red-haired 
young artist, Tommy McEvoy, had a 
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“ date” that evening at Baglioni’s with a 
mysterious Hurpathian female, and that he 
himself meant to dine at that modest 
restaurant. It was neither necessary nor 
wise to change his clothes, for Baglioni’s 
boasted a very democratic clientele, and 
Heaton had no wish to look conspicuous. 

His nerves were steadier now, and he 
decided to embark upon this adventure 
without official protection. His features 
were not so well known outside of Wall 
Street that he need fear recognition, unless 
he ran up against a stray clerk with a taste 
for Bohemia. Even then, Baglioni’s was 
a respectable place, and he had been told 
that the food was very good. It proved, 
as a matter of fact, to be extremely bad; 
but that is by the way. 

He arrived a little late, and found two 
small rooms filled to suffocation. There 
was not a single unoccupied table. The 
air was blue with smoke, and the combined 
din of dishes, orchestra, and waiters shout- 
ing their orders, to say nothing of the buzz 
of conversation, was almost deafening. 
Saturday night at Baglioni’s—a time and 
place to be avoided! 

Heaton was on the point of retreating 
with a thankful sigh to his club when 
Tommy McEvoy, on the lookout, caught 
sight of him. Another instant, and Tommy 
was plucking at his sleeve and urging him 
toward a corner where a black-browed girl, 
her elbows on the table, a cigarette between 
her lips, sat eying him with suspicious in- 
terest. 

“ What a cool, quiet spot you’ve chosen!” 
Heaton commented, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. “I shall die in 
here!” 

“ Pretty bad, isn’t it?” Tommy agreed 
cheerfully. He was young, and heat, din, 
and overcrowding mattered not to him. 
“ There she is—that’s her,” he added under 
his breath. 

Heaton had already observed her. He 
had a good memory for faces, and he felt 
certain that he had seen the girl before, but 
when or where he could not remember. 

She sat staring rather sullenly as Tommy 
urged him over to the corner. Perhaps 
she was not pleased to have her téte-d-téte 
interrupted. She was a remarkable-looking 
girl, and apparently knew how to make the 
most of herself. Her dress was of a Fu- 
turist pattern, in red and green. Red 
combs confined her sleek, dark hair, upon 
which was perched a little black cap sport- 
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ing a peacock’s feather. From the lobes of 
her ears hung gold hoops almost as big as 
half-dollars. 

The murderous smile of which Tommy 
had spoken was a painted one, thin and 
straight and crimson as a wound. As for 
her age, she had been described as young, 
but that was scarcely true. Better to say 
that she was ageless—fair and youthful 
enough of face, slender and elastic of figure, 
but with eyes that seemed to have gazed 
upon all the sin in the world. It was im- 
possible to imagine that she ever had been, 
or ever would be, different from that. She 
must have sprung into being fully primed 
with experience, and would probably die 
with her flesh still tender and her strong 
passions unsatisfied. 

Just by looking at him, she caused a cool 
chill to creep down Heaton’s spine. Where 
had he seen her before? Had he ever made 
the descent into Avernus, the question could 
be answered easily. . 

She was drinking red wine. As they 
approached the table she lifted her glass 
and took a long, greedy draft, still keeping 
her eyes fastened on Heaton. The effect 
was ghastly, somehow. It made him think 
of vampires. 


Tommy’s lightsome description of Miss 
Carpelli had scarcely prepared him for her 


as she was. It seemed as if the young 
artist was under the least bit of a spell. 
Already she was calling him ‘“ Tom-mee.” 

“ This is my friend, Mr. Heaton—Miss 
Carpelli,” said Tommy, introducing them. 

Heaton said “ Glad to meet you,” and 
Miss Carpelli responded with an icy hand 
and the ghost of a smile. It seemed that 
she could speak English better than Tommy 
had thought on first acquaintance. Her 
speech was labored and quaint, but now 
and again showed an astonishing command 
of idiom and vocabulary. 

“ Hope I’m not de trop,” said Heaton, 
as airily as he could manage. 

Miss Carpelli was redolent of some East- 
ern scent which added to the already over- 
powering atmosphere. 

“ Notatall,” she replied, all in one word. 

“ Do you speak French?” Tommy mur- 
mured anxiously. 

“ Notatall,” said Heaton, moved to an 
unconscious imitation that embarrassed 
him deeply when he realized what he had 
done. 

But Miss Carpelli threw back her head 
and laughed heartily, displaying the pink 
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roof of her mouth and two rows of perfect, 
white teeth. 

“ He is very ’andsome, your friend, Tom- 
mee—and very reech, yes?” 

The painter and Heaton exchanged blank 
glances. 

“ T didn’t tell her who you were,” Tommy 
muttered. 

She heard him. 

“ Ah, but I know monsieur very well— 
so well more than you, almos’, Tom-mee.” 

Heaton attacked the thick soup that had 
been placed before him, but one spoonful 
was more than enough. 

“You like eating in such places, mon- 
sieur? ”’ Miss Carpelli asked, with the air 
of a curious child. “ An’ you so mos’ par- 
ticular about everything?” 

“ Now,” said Heaton to himself, “she 
knows I’ve been brought here to meet her. 
That red-headed idiot!” 

But he need not have blamed Tommy 
McEvoy. 

“ A change is very good, now and again 
—don’t you think so?” he said aloud. 
* And how do you know that I am so par- 
ticular? Let me see, when did I have the 
pleasure of seeing you last?” 


Miss Carpelli regarded him with a far- 


away expression in her strange eyes. He 
saw her through a gray haze that was more 
than mere tobacco-smoke; saw her red 
mouth and great gold earrings and the pea- 
cock’s feather tremulous above the black 
cap, all misted in gray. Then he shook 
himself into life, for the Eastern perfume 
had become overpowering. 

The room was clearing now. Some one 
had thrown open a window, and to 
Heaton’s amazement he found himself em- 
barking on the fourth course in the menu, 
while the woman and Tommy McEvoy had 
apparently forgotten him, and were carry- 
ing on an animated personal conversation. 
Had he been staring at her all this time— 
or what? There were evidences that he 
had either eaten or refused two courses of 
the abominable food. 

Then he remembered the point where 
their dialogue had ended. “ Let me see, 
when did 1 have the pleasure of seeing you 
last?” he had asked. He gave himself 
another mental shake. 

Yes, more than half the Bohemian crowd 
had vanished. Here and there a couple 
lingered over their coffee. The orchestra— 
two violins and a piano—were shutting up 
shop. 
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Then he saw that Tommy McEvoy was 
casting surreptitious, uneasy glances in his 
direction. He pushed away his plate. 

“ Bring me a cup of coffee, quick,” he 
said to the hovering waiter, “ and a cognac, 
if you’ve got a decent brand. Show me 
the bottle first.” 

Miss Carpelli clapped her hands softly. 

“ Ah, I told you monsieur was par-tic-u- 
lar!” she exclaimed. 

“Are you ill, 
anxiously. 

“ Do I look ill?” Heaton demanded, with 
more spirit than the question seemed to 
warrant. 

“ No, but—” 

“Well, I’m not. I believe I asked you 
something, Miss Carpelli, and either you 
didn’t answer or you put me off.” 

“ You slipped into dreamland, monsieur, 
and paid no attention to me. What was 
the question?” 

He asked it again, this time keeping a 
firm hold on his traitorous senses. 

“You seem to know such a lot about me, 
Miss Carpelli. Won’t you tell me where 
we met, if we ever did?” 

“It is no compliment that you do not 
remember, monsicur,” she pouted. “It 
hur-rts my feelings. Ah, Tom-mee, he 
hur-rts my feelings!” 

Tommy seemed to think that this wasn’t 
quite right, and said so; but Heaton paid 
no attention to him. He knew now that 
this woman had some hypnotic gift, and 
had tried it on him with a show of success. 
No doubt, if it suited her to do so, she 
would try it on Tommy. The lad must 
be warned, but later. 

“ Please try to forgive me, Miss Car- 
pelli,” Heaton pleaded in speciously sweet 
tones. “ It isn’t quite fair.” 

If such eyes could be said to soften, hers 
did then. 

“ T will tell you. It was at Monte Carlo, 
four years ago. Now don’t you remember? 
You put a louis on a number for me, and 
it came up twice in succession. I was reech 
that night. Afterward we had some cham- 
pagne and sandwiches in the café of the 
Casino, and you complained, very cross, 
too, because the wine was sweet and the 
sandwiches not to your liking.” 

Tommy looked jealous. Peter Macchi, 
languishing in the Portchester jail, lost 
prestige with him as a rival. 

Heaton did remember now, and it came 
to him with a shock. He had run over 


sir?” Tommy asked 
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from Mentone for the evening, following 
the popular custom of those who prefer to 
live away from Monte Carlo because it gets 
on their nerves at close quarters, but who, 
nevertheless, are not above a flutter now 
and again. And during the evening he had 
come upon this girl, the like of whom 
swarmed about the gaming-rooms. He had 
watched her shrug her shoulders when her 
last five-franc piece was raked in. Then 
he had said: 

“ Here’s a louis—please tell me where to 
throw it.” 

Lucia Carpelli, without any hesitation, 
had replied: 

“On twenty-four, monsieur. 
come up!” 

And come up it did, twice in succession. 
The money was hers, of course, and they 
had celebrated, as she said. 

He wondered, now, that he did not recall 
her instantly, because the next morning 
he had noted a curious little coincidence 
in connection with her number, twenty- 
four. It was the number of the room in 
which the Italian lover of the woman he 
had thought since to be Rose Warden was 
found dead. 

He eyed the girl very closely. 


It must 


Four 


years ago she had made so little impression 
upon him that, except for the coincidence 
of the number, he would not have given her 


another thought. She must have developed 
her striking characteristics of feature and 
temperament since then. She had not al- 
ways been this ageless creature of suggested 
evil. 

To his surprise, she commenced to talk 
glibly of the very thing that was in his 
mind. 

“ Do you remember, monsieur, the death 
of the gentleman in the Hétel des Anglais, 
where you were staying?” 

He nodded. 

“Tt was very sad—oh, so mos’ sad!” she 
said. For an instant her eyes were liquid, 
but no tears fell. “ Shall I tell you some- 
thing, monsieur? ” 

“ Please do,” said Heaton. 

He had lit a cigar, and the cognac made 
him feel better. Strange that she should 
mention that romantic tragedy! Strange 
that she should have known of it at all! 
There are so many tragedies in that neigh- 
borhood, and most of them are kept very 
quiet. 

“T wonder, monsieur, you did not think 
of my name—Carpelli. That poor man 
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who died mos’ suddenly was Carpelli, was 
he not? He was my husban’.” 

This was all Greek to Tommy McEvoy, 
who instantly demanded to be enlightened, 
but Heaton bade him be quiet. 

“ Your husband?” he exclaimed, sorely 
puzzled and suspicious all at once. As a 
matter of fact, he had forgotten the name. 

“ Sur-re!” the girl replied, with the 
faintest little smile. “ He ’ave run away 
from me with another, and I follow him. 
That is why I am in Monte Carlo that 
night when you so very kindly change my 
luck. Alas, he is daid, now. He was mos’ 
very bad man. Ugh!” ~~ 

This was getting close to home. Did she 
know or suspect the woman whom she 
called “ another ” to be Rose Warden? It 
was on the tip of his tongue to ask her if 
she had murdered her husband. It seemed 
not improbable. 

Again it was as if she read his mind. 

“ You—+you ’ave often wonder how Car- 
pelli died. They discovered nothing, mon- 
sieur?” This was a question, not an as- 
sertion. 

“TI believe not,” Heaton replied. 

“And she—what became of her?” 

Better not answer that question as 
truthfully as he thought he could! 

“ We never saw her again. She vanished 
that night,” he said. 

Miss Carpelli smiled scornfully. 

“ As well do I know that as you. 
afterward?” 

“ Afterward?” 

“ Yes, monsieur! 
you are!” 

“ Afraid I am,” Heaton muttered. “I 
don’t follow you at all. If they had found 
her, she would have been arrested. It 
looked like murder, you know.” 

Miss Carpelli shook her head. 

“It was not murder, monsieur. It was 
suicide. My husban’, he keel ’imself with 
something out of a bottle. She is going to 
leave ’im, that woman. She ’as much bet- 
ter lover—reech man, very high up. Then 
he come to me, and it is that he wishes me 
to take ’im back. Me! I should say not! 
I say, ‘Go keel yourself, fool! If you 
do not, I will!’ Then I become one devil 
—one very beeg devil. She is gone, that 
woman with the yellow hair; she ’as for- 
gotten Carpelli of the sweet tenor voice. 
She is very brave woman, her, and re- 
members no more. Do you believe in the 
old gods, monsieur? ” 


But 


Ah, how slow-witted 
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“Can’t say that I do,” Heaton replied 
uncomfortably. 

Miss Carpelli poured herself another 
glass of red wine, and drained it with that 
look of greed in her eyes which had so re- 
pelled him when he first caught sight of 
her. A few drops dribbled from the corners 
of her mouth, and she wiped them away 
daintily with her handkerchief. 

“The old gods never forget,” she said 
quietly. “ They are watching that woman 
like the so many eyes of a spider—” 

“ Pleasant thought,” put in Tommy 
McEvoy. 

The girl paid no attention to him. 

“Every hour their vengeance is that 
much nearer, and some day it will close in 
and cr-rush her!” 

“So!” said Heaton. 
they going to find her?” 

Miss Carpelli gave him a straight look 
which, if it did not pierce his soul, at least 
shook his nerve a little. 

“The gods always know,” she replied. 
* And me—perhaps I know, too!” 


“ Well, where are 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE MAN WHO COULD NOT REMEMBER 


An hour or so later, when Heaton was 
walking home for a breath of clean air, it 
seemed to him that the gods knew a great 
many things which bewildered him. 

He had gone with Tommy McEvoy and 
the Carpelli woman to a cabaret and had 
said good-by to them there. He was re- 
luctant to leave Tommy with this creature 
who had “ dangerous ” marked all cver her; 
but the painter was not exactly an infant, 
and there was no way to compel him to do 
something he obviously did not wish to do. 

Heaton was badly confused. To him, 
more than to any one else ‘n this drama, 
there had been given distorted bits and 
pictures which refused to make themselves 
into anything like an orderly plot. At 
every touch and turn he came up against 
a blind alley. 

How, for instance, was one to trace any 
connection between the assassination of a 
Tammany politician in Albany, and a four- 
year-old Riviera romance? What had Dr. 
Courtenay’s unfortunate patient to do with 
the cotton-broker who had likewise lost his 
life? Who gave Peter Macchi a hypo- 
dermic syringe filled with a deadly poison, 
and for what purpose? What had the 
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Hurpathian war loans to do with the strange 
conduct of Fred Garvice? 

Heaton was very tired, and he was thor- 
oughly sick of the whole business. Some- 
body was always saddling something on 
him, but this diabolical chain of discon- 
nected events was the limit. He remem- 
bered the disgust and irritation he had once 
suffered at a jig-saw party. This was even 
a little worse. 

When he got home, it was nearly mid- 
night, and there was Big Jim Lavery wait- 
ing for him comfortably ensconced in the 
library with a fat cigar and a paper-cov- 
ered novel. 

Heaton glanced at the title as Lavery 
laid the book aside. It was called, “ Her 
One Mistake.” On the cover was a lurid 
picture of a lady with midnight hair 
placidly sticking a dagger into the im- 
maculate shirt-front of a surprised gentle- 
man. 

“Great story, that!” said Lavery, no- 
ticing his host’s smile. “TI’ll loan it to 
you when I’m finished, if you like.” 

“Thanks. What was her mistake?” 
Heaton asked, curiously. 

“ Don’t know yet, for sure. Think it 
was getting married. So far that seems to 
have made her a deuce of a lot of trouble.” 

“It does so for most people,” said 
Heaton. “ That’s why I’m single, I guess. 
Well, Jim, how goes it? Have you come to 
report progress? If so, you'll have to ex- 
cuse me. I’d rather talk about the income- 
tax or the reason why I don’t like truffles.” 

“Now, sir, you’ve just struck it!” 
Lavery exclaimed. “ I’ve often wondered, 
myself, what makes people like truffles—” 

“ But I don’t.” 

“Nor I,” agreed the detective. 
give me indigestion.” 

“ Pigs’ food. They hunt ’em with pigs, 
you know.” 

“Say, are you kidding me? What are 
they—insects? I always thought they were 
a kind of potato.” 

Heaton laughed, and the big ex-police- 
man joined in. 

“Guess we’re both hedging for time,” 
Lavery said. “Say, Mr. Heaton, I hate 
this job you’ve given me. There ain’t no 
end to it, far’s I can see!” 

Heaton sighed and dropped down into a 
chair. 

“I was just thinking that myself,” he 
agreed. “I’m sick of it, too. I suppose 
you haven’t found out a darned thing.” 


“ They 
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“ Not much,” Lavery replied. “ Only— 
I’ve located Mr. Garvice.” 

Heaton jumped. 

“ Well, man alive, that’s something!” 

Lavery shook his head gloomily. 

“No, it ain’t.” 

“ You mean you’ve lost him again?” 
“No, I’ve got him right enough. 
can’t get away, and so he’s shamming.” 

“Shamming what? For Heaven’s sake, 
Jim, tell me about it!” 

“ Making believe he’s lost his memory, 
sir, that’s what he’s doing. Bland and soft- 
spoken as a child. Doesn’t know his own 
name, but willing to be convinced that he’s 
who I say he is, and asks the prettiest 
questions.” 

“ Well, I am hanged! 
he’s shamming?” 

Lavery winked and laid a finger to his 
nose. 

“ Oldest dodge in the profession, Mr. 
Heaton. You can’t fool me.” 

* But when did you find him, and how?” 

“ Easy enough. Poked around the fam- 
ily hotels up there in the Bronx—otherwise 
the corner saloons. Raines Law, you know 
—covers a lot of things. Guess Mr. Gar- 
vice knew this fellow Brown, or Bridges, 
well enough to make him a go-between. 
But what’s his game, I ask myself?” 

“ Are you quite sure he’s shamming?” 

Lavery drew at his fat cigar and crossed 
his legs. 

“ That’s the only thing I am sure of.” 

“ And where is he?” 

The detective laughed. 

“ Where his letters said he was—in Doc 
Courtenay’s boarding-house. Good a place 
as any, and I ain’t got no warrant to lock 
him up.” 

“ Well, that’s a neat piece of work!” 
Heaton said. “ Glad to see you’re earning 
your princely salary, Jim. That és progress. 
Was he hurt in the explosion?” 

Lavery snorted. 

“He wasn’t in it, you can take that 
from me. Not a scratch. Shaved off his 
mustache, too. Showed me his pockets full 
of money—had a cool five thousand in bills 
on him—pathetic as a baby as to how he 
got it. Hopes he isn’t a thief—perfectly 
docile, but doesn’t know himself from 
Adam, I don’t think!” 

Heaton was prepared for a further de- 
mand upon his energies. Tired as he was, 
he was willing to be prodded on a bit 
further. 


He 


How do you know 
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“T suppose you want me to see him 
and try to jog his memory.” 

“To-morrow morning will do,” Lavery 
said, to his infinite relief. ‘“ You and me 
better go up there to-morrow morning, 
early.” 

“ Anybody know?” Heaton asked. 

“ One or two people. Chief Kelly. Had 
to tell him. Didn’t say nothing about the 
shamming, though.” 

“ Does—er—have you said anything to 
Mrs. Garvice or Miss Warden?” 

Lavery shook his head vigorously. 

“ No, sir, and I'll be obliged if you don’t 
until we get things sort of straightened out. 
Ladies always complicate a job like this. 
You may take it from me, Mr. Heaton, 
they sure do. And between you and me, 
it’s the one thing that’s itching him, and 
that will bring him out of his trance. He 
wants to know about one or the other of 
those two ladies—perhaps both; and while 
he’s playing this game, he daren’t ask. Do 
you get me?” 

Heaton nodded thoughtfully. 

“T do, in a way. What time in the 
morning?” 

“‘ Nine o’clock too early for you, sir?” 

“ No, not if I can get to bed some time 
soon.” 

Lavery took the hint, and was off: but 
although he was so tired, Heaton did not 
sleep very well. He dreamed all night of 
Cissie Warden. She was being married to 
the King of Hurpathia, and he—Terence 
Holbrook Heaton—had given her a bunch 
of violets and a box of chocolates for a 
wedding present. Somehow it seemed 
stingy, only nobody knew that because of 
Fred Garvice he was a bankrupt. 


Lavery appeared promptly at nine o’clock 
the next morning, as specified, and he and 
Heaton motored up to the little sanatorium, 
which looked very cheerful by daylight, 
perched on the rocky terrace with its seven 
white gables. 

Both Dr. Courtenay and his new patient 


were on the veranda. Yes, it was Fred 
Garvice right enough, very handsome with- 
out his mustache, and with a smile for Big 
Jim Lavery. For Heaton he had a look 
of studied curiosity. 

“Good morning, Mr. Garvice. I’ve 
brought one of your old friends to see you. 
How are you this morning?” said Lavery. 

“T’m very well,” Garvice replied, gazing 
inquiringly at Heaton. 
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“Come now,” the detective said per- 
suasively. “ Don’t say you don’t know Mr. 
Heaton. Memory still bad?” 

“ Awful!” Garvice replied with pathos. 
“ TIsn’t it, doctor?” 

“Seems to be,” said Dr. Courtenay, 
whose rosy face had a worried look. “ Well, 
I'll leave you gentlemen to talk things over. 
If you want me, I’ll be in the office.” 

Garvice, who had on a big, soft dressing- 
gown, with his legs wrapped in a shawl, 
was swaying gently to and fro in a rocking- 
chair. He was provided with a pipe and 
the Sunday newspapers, and had been 
reading all about himself. 

“So you’re Mr. Heaton,” he said. 
“ Well, well! And you’re an intimate 
friend of mine. It seems you’ve been try- 
ing to do me a service on the Stock Ex- 
change. I’m surely much obliged to you, 
Mr. Heaton.” 

“ Terry,” Heaton suggested. 

“Ts that what I called you?” Garvice 
asked. 

“Tt is,” Heaton affirmed grimly. “ And 
isn’t it about time you let up on this non- 
sense, Fred? Lavery, here, knows you’re 
shamming, and—” 


“ Oh, does he?” Garvice interrupted pet- 


Why 


tishly. “Let him prove it, then. 
I’m 


should I do a silly thing like that? 
not going to sit here and be insulted.” 

“ You’re the only one that can say why 
you're doing it,” Lavery suggested. “ We 
don’t want to insult you, Mr. Garvice, but 
it’s the other way about. You're insulting 
our intelligence. You’ve given yourself 
away a dozen different times.”’ 

“ How, may I ask?” 

“ For one thing, you asked about those 
letters you’d given Mr. Brown to post. 
We’ve read both the letters, sir, and when 
you wrote them your memory was clear 
enough on some points.” 

The handsome man in his invalid get-up 
flushed with anger. 

“They had no right—of course, I re- 
member giving a man two letters to post. 
That’s why I asked about them. My mind 
must have been clear until then.” 

Heaton thought it might be a good thing 
to humor him, and conveyed as much to 
Lavery with a quick glance. Unfortunately 
Garvice saw the look, too. 

“Try to think, Fred. 
man—Brown, or Bridges? 
friend of yours?” 

Garvice shook his head. 


Who was this 
Was he a great 
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“T don’t know. I can scarcely remem- 
ber him at all.” 

‘“* Where were you when you realized that 
something was wrong?” Heaton persisted. 

“In that place—Murdoch’s Hotel— 
where this person found me.” 

“What did you think? Didn’t you 
wonder who you were? Didn’t you feel 
that you ought to see a doctor?” 

These questions were confusing the 
mental patient. Also, they were making 
him angry. He raised his voice. 

“T tell you, how did I know? I might 
have been anybody, with all that money on 
me, and no papers to give me a clue. If 
you really want to know how I felt, I was 
frightened.” 

“‘ No papers?” Heaton asked in surprise. 

“ Not even a card,” Garvice returned 
emphatically. 

Lavery opened a small note-book that 
he carried, and studied it for a few seconds. 
Presently he commenced to speak monoton- 
ously, in his best professional voice. 

““ Now see here, Mr. Garvice, I put it to 
you, this is what happened—on Monday 
afternoon, about five o’clock, you appeared 
at this Murdoch’s hotel clean-shaven, with 
a couple of new suit-cases filled with some 
things you’d bought at a gents’ furnishing 
store in One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Street. You called yourself Grant, and 
passed for a drummer from up State. You 
said you were expecting a friend by the 
name of Brown to call on you. Meanwhile, 
you sent Murdoch’s boy out to buy a box 
of note-paper, and wrote two letters. Your 
manner was nervous and uneasy, and at- 
tracted considerable attention, but as yet 
no one thought of connecting you with Mr. 
Garvice, as your appearance was so altered. 

“ Now, sir, I put it to you, that on Tues- 
day morning you were sitting in the bar 
reading a newspaper, when a man came 
in dressed in a way that made him rather 
conspicuous.” 

“T know all that,” Garvice interrupted 
crossly. “I can say it by heart — white 
sweater, blue trousers, canvas running- 
shoes, and bareheaded. I had a long talk 
with him, and gave him my two letters to 
mail. And his name was Brown, alias 
Bridges. Also, he was a dipsomaniac. 
You’ve told me that before.” 

“ Yes, I have, but I was afraid you might 
have forgotten, sir, seeing as your memory’s 
so treacherous.” 

Garvice disdained to reply to this in- 
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sinuation. He carefully relit his pipe and 
eyed the detective with frank contempt. 

“To go on,” Lavery continued, “ you 
and your friend had several drinks, and 
your friend, who was a patient of Dr. 
Courtenay’s, bought a bottle of whisky, 
which he wrapped up in a rain-coat he was 
carrying. Before he left, he promised to 
call and see you the following morning—” 

“ And instead of coming,” Garvice broke 
in, “ the poor fellow died, and you came 
instead and told me who I am. I know all 
that.” 

“Quite so. The peculiar part of it is, 
Mr. Garvice, that from the time I met you 
your memory hasn’t failed once, yet you 
only remember your friend and the letters 
‘ through a haze,’ as you say.” 

“ That’s it — through a haze,” Garvice 
agreed cheerfully. ‘“ Now what do you 
propose to do about it, eh?” 

That was just the point. Shamming 
Garvice undoubtedly was. If he stuck to 


this absurd attitude, nobody could get any- 
thing out of him, and certainly no charge 
could be brought against him. The money 
in his possession was his own, and there is 
no law against a man shaving off his 


mustache and registering at a hotel under 
a false name. It was unlikely that he had 
blown up his own car; and even if he had, 
there was no law against that, either, seeing 
that nobody had been endangered. 

Heaton left the detective still arguing 
with the lost memory, and went in to see 
Dr. Courtenay, whom he found fidgeting 
uneasily in his office. The rosy little doctor 
was certainly perturbed. 

“What do you make of it?” Heaton 
asked him. “ Do you agree with Lavery?” 

“ You mean does Lavery agree with me,” 
Dr. Courtenay snapped. “ There is nothing 
whatever the matter with Mr. Garvice. I 
should be more than obliged if you would 
take him away. He has an upsetting effect 
on my other patients. They, at least, are 
ill, and he is not.” 

Heaton sighed. He did not care to Be 
saddled with this new responsibility, and 
said so. Also he had a feeling that the 
moment Garvice possessed a measure of 
liberty, he would disappear again. 

“ As far as I’m concerned, he may dis- 
appear and welcome,” Dr. Courtenay said. 
“ He’s made trouble enough for me, as it 
is. If it hadn’t been for him, Bridges 
wouldn’t have been tempted, and—” 

“ Oh, see here, that’s hardly fair,” Heaton 
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interrupted. “If anybody was to blame 
for that it was your own attendant.” 

The doctor conceded this, but stuck to 
his main point. He regarded Fred Garvice 
as a particularly unwelcome species of 
white elephant, and no amount of financial 
remuneration tempted him. The morale of 
his institution was threatened. He did not 
court publicity. His patients were few, 
men of wealth and good social position, and 
they counted upon quiet, inconspicuous 
surroundings while undergoing treatment. 
Money could not compensate for possible 
damage to the future of Seven Gables 
Sanatorium. 

Heaton returned to the veranda, where 
he found the undesired patient deep in his 
pipe and newspaper, while Big Jim Lavery 
gloomily surveyed the scenery. Conversa- 
tion between them had languished. 

“ Fred, the doctor says you’re not a sick 
man, and he doesn’t want you to stay here. 
It’s unsettling to his other patients.” 

Garvice got up with cheerful alacrity and 
unwound the shawl from his knees. 

“Only too happy to oblige,” he mur- 
mured. 

Lavery looked apprehensive. Was all 
his work to be undone? 

“Will you come home with me, old 
chap?” Heaton asked with as much hos- 
pitality as he could summon. 

“ Haven’t I got a home of my own?” 
Garvice asked plaintively. 

Lavery snorted. He was sick of this 
pose. 

“ Of course you have—a very nice flat on 
Riverside Drive; but you’d better come 
back with me first, and we can talk things 
over. There are your business interests, you 
know, and to-morrow something definite 
must be settled.” 

Garvice consented, without the gratitude 
he ought to have expressed. He went in 
to collect his few possessions and settle with 
Dr. Courtenay for his brief entertainment. 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
Lavery asked gloomily. 

“Talk to him,” Heaton replied. “ See 
here, Lavery—let this ‘lapse of memory ’ 
stand. As far as the press and public goes, 
it’s good enough. I’ve an idea that’s all he 
wants—to save his face.” 

“ T’ve thought of that,” Lavery assented, 
“and I don’t mind his saving his face if 
he doesn’t try to make a fool outen me. 
You must do as you think best, Mr. 
Heaton.” 
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“ Thanks. I'll do what I can with him, 
and let you know if anything important 
comes up. You’d better devote yourself to 
Macchi. Let him know that Mr. Garvice 
is safe, and see what he has to say about it.” 

Lavery nodded without enthusiasm. He 
had a methodical mind, and it was distinct- 
ly irritating to be obliged to leave this 
mute problem of the lost memory only 
half solved 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE SINGER AND HER FRIENDS 


It was five o’clock in the afternoon of 


the same Sunday, and Rose Warden was 
holding court in the drawing-room of her 
suite at the Westphalia. Into the midst of it 
floundered Cissie, with the best intention in 
the world of cheering her sister’s supposed 
loneliness. 

The lovely salon, fragrant with flowers 
and aglow with soft lights, contained a 
motley assemblage. The Swiss man serv- 
ant was bringing in relays of tea, which 
Rose’s guests poured for themselves and 
one another, she having been coaxed to 


the piano by Signor Luini, the leading 


tenor of the Metropolitan forces. On the 
hearth-rug sat Fraser Rhoades, pulling the 
ears of the Aberdeen terrier, with whom he 
had by this time made friends. 

The tubby man with the frowning eyes 
and mane of iron-gray hair was Feldmann, 
tlt impresario. The man with a bald head 
and pointed red-beard was Don Manuel 
Mandrigo, the famous composer, who was 
whispered to be morganatically connected 
with a Spanish princess, and about whose 
romance the little street boys of Madrid 
had a topical song beginning: 


Sharper than the sword of royal hidalgo 
Are the sweet songs of Manuel Mandrigo, 
To pierce a lady’s heart. 


Next to Don Manuel on the black and 
gold couch sat Feldmann’s wife, an un- 
prepossessing Aausfrau who was never seen 
without her knitting, and who was reputed 
to keep a close watch upon her talented 
husband. Little Antonio Busch, the first 
violin of the Metropolitan, was playing the 
difficult obbligato accompaniment to the 
duet which Rose and Luini were humming 
over. Rose herself played the piano ac- 
companiment. She looked a regal, striking 
figure in dead black, her face paler than 
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usual below her wreathed crown of golden 
hair. A long string of black pearls was 
twisted several times about her throat. 

Back in one corner sat a small man of 
advanced years, with scant gray hair, whose 
fine, eaglelike features consorted ill with 
his frail and shrunken body. In the lapel 
of his coat was a bit of yellow ribbon, an 
order of some sort. 

Into this conclave was ushered Cissie, 
startled and timid. Rose gave her a nod 
and smile, interrupting the duet long 
enough to announce her as “ my little 
sister.” Rhoades, the only person present 
whom she knew, got to his feet and offered 
her a cup of tea. 

She had not the least idea who all these 
other people were, but she guessed their 
importance. Here, apparently, was Rose 
picking up that old wonderful life of hers, 
while the fate of Fred Garvice hung by a 
thread. 

Cissie had never heard Rose sing since 
the Methodist choir days. She was not 
impressed, now, by the soft, full-throated 
vocalization. Rose was not “ letting her- 
self out,” as Cissie was sure she could. 
But every one else in the room seemed as 
pleased as if she had sung at the top of 
her lungs. The bald-headed man with the 
red beard clapped his hands and murmured 
something to Frau Feldmann about “ mar- 
velous technique.” The black-browed im- 
presario said it made him want to weep and 
curse in a breath to think that opera had 
lost her. 

“ But has it—forever? 
Warden will come back!” 

This from the eager-eyed little violinist. 
It made Cissie feel awfully queer to hear 
Rose called “ Mme. Warden,” when she 
was neither French nor married! 

Rose swung around on the piano-stool, 
her pale face expressive of deep feeling. 

“One never knows, my friends. It is 
so pleasant not to count upon the future!” 

Luini, the tenor, had taken one of her 
hands, and was moving her pliant, white 
fingers in his brown ones in a way that 
shocked poor Cissie. With her free hand 
Rose wafted a kiss to the shrunken little 
man in the corner. 

“ And you, my dear Giorgio, do you re- 
gret my swan-song? [If it is really destined 
to be my swan-song,” she added as an 
afterthought. 

The little man, who had been staring at 
her spellbound, roused himself. 


Surely Mme. 
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“T regret nothing that is for your hap- 
piness, Rosa mia,” he said. 

Frau Feldmann looked up from her 
knitting. 

“Your highness is more than kind,” she 
said gruffly. “ Mme. Warden thinks too 
much of her own happiness and too little 
of other people’s.” 

Rose threw back her head and laughed, 
apparently not in the least offended at the 
spiteful remark. 

Cissie, in the corner opposite the little 
man, gazed at him with ill-concealed awe. 
Rose had called him “ Giorgio,” but the 
German woman had said “ your highness.” 
It was almost too much for Cissie. She 
glanced in helpless bewilderment at Fraser 
Rhoades, who looked somewhat surprised 
himself. 

It seemed strange to Cissie that she had 
not been introduced all around, but evi- 
dently Rhoades hadn’t, either. She longed 
to slip away, but didn’t see how it was to 
be managed without rendering herself un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. 

Feldmann got up and riffled the score 
of “ Butterfly ” until he came to what he 
wanted. 


“ Now, and 


he commanded, 


hummed the opening bars. 
This was an intimate afternoon between 


then!” 


musicians. Fred Garvice was forgotten, 
or at least shelved for the moment. 
Rhoades from the hearth-rug, ventured a 
wink in Cissie’s direction, meant to put her 
at her ease; but his amiable intention was 
negatived by the shrunken little man in 
the opposite corner, who got up and half- 
wriggling, half-shuffling, made his way to 
Cissie’s side. He was very lame, and pro- 
pelled himself with the aid of a stout ebony 
stick. Panting a little from the exertion, 
he sat down beside Cissie. 

“ Are you really Mme. Warden’s sister?” 
he asked in slightly accented English. His 
voice was low and sweet and, above all, 
friendly. 

“ Yes—your highness,” Cissie replied. 
If she could, she would have denied the 
relationship as entailing too great a con- 
versational burden. 

“ Please!” The little man spread his 
hands in a gesture of dissent. They were 
white and blue-veined, and as frail as a 
woman’s. “ To Rosa’s sister I am Giorgio, 
and not ‘your highness’ nor even ‘ sir,’ if 
you will be so kind. And what is your 
name, Rosa’s little sister?” 
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The stilted, old-fashioned speech imbued 
Cissie with a corresponding sense of cere- 
mony. 

“My name is Cecilia,” she whispered. 

“ That is a very pretty name. And are 
you, too, a singer?” 

“No, I’m—I’m not at all like Rose,” 
Cissie confessed. 

“ Of course not!” the little man agreed, 
with a reverent look in the direction of 
Rose’s back. “ Nobody is like her; but 
you are her sister, and, because you are her 
sister, I love you, Cecilia!” 

Cissie blushed up to and including her 
ears. This was terrible! Not only to be 
approached by a highness, but to have him 
tell her, within two minutes, that he 
“ loved ” her! 

Of course, she fully understood the na- 
ture of his professed affection, and she 
was democratic enough in theory not to be 
upset by such antiquated things as foreign 
titles; still, the combination gave her a bit 
of a shock. 

“T’m sure it’s very kind of you,” she 
managed to murmur. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
if anything was needed to increase Cissie’s 
confusion it was Gustave’s announcement 
of— 

“ Mr. Heaton!” 

The only thing that consoled her, as 
she sat trembling on the edge of a chair 
beside the queer little man, was the fact 
that Heaton looked quite as much tak 
aback as she had felt when she came In 
herself. 

Rose’s hands fell lifelessly, producing a 
discordant bang; then she got up. 

“ How do you do? I’ve been expecting 
to hear from you all the afternoon—simply 
on tenter-hooks!” 

The emphasis of her greeting seemed to 
set a signal to the rest of the room. Frau 
Feldmann stowed away her knitting in a 
black-satin bag. Luini looked at the 
clock, and Don Manuel at his watch. The 
violinist slipped his instrument into its 
case, and began to fold up his music. To 
Cissie it seemed a rude dismissal, but she 
was unused to the ways of prima donnas, 
even though this one was her sister. 

In some subtle fashion they were all 
got rid of with the exception of Fraser 
Rhoades—either secretly bidden to remain 
or impervious to hints. The little lame 
man was the last to leave. Rose kissed 
his parchment cheek and delivered him 
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over to his own man servant, who was 
waiting to bear him away. 

“Yes, Giorgio, I will look in and see 
you to-morrow. Mind you don’t catch 
cold,” were her parting words. “ Don’t 
go, Cissie. You’re one of the family,” she 
said, as Cissie would have followed in the 
footsteps of royalty. “I’m sure Mr. 
Heaton has disagreeable news for me.” 

She sank down again, exhausted, on the 
piano-stool. Somehow she looked more 
regal, more impressive, than in the rdéle of 
an ordinary woman of fashion. The star 
of her genius sat upon her brow. It was 
perhaps the only ennobling quality that she 
possessed. It lighted up her whole per- 
sonality like a lambent flame. So had Fred 
Garvice seen her for the first time and 
heard her clear, liquid voice in all its rich, 
youthful purity. 

Those old friends who had come to con- 
dole had remained to revive the best that 
was in her. It was the artist quivering 
from top to toe that faced Terry Heaton. 

“ Well?” she demanded, a little im- 
patiently. 

Heaton’s mouth drew down at the cor- 
ners. He had never heard Rose Warden 
sing. This exalted mood made no impres- 
sion upon him. His highness, of halting 
leg and yellow decoration, whom Rose had 
kissed in the face of all, had been but a 
parchment-skinned old roué to him. The 
others he knew merely as people with 
whom, when he wished to, he made ac- 
quaintance by means of a box or orchestra- 
chair at the opera. That was the only 
form of intercourse he desired with them. 
This point of view would have amazed 
simple-minded Cissie, had she understood it. 

“ Fred is at my house, and I have per- 
suaded him to see you,”’ Heaton said coldly. 

“ Persuaded him! At your house! But 
when—how?”’ 

“ He has ”"—there was the vestige of a 
smile lurking in the corners of the down- 
twisted mouth—“ he has lost his memory. 
Lavery, the man I put on the case, located 
him in the Bronx. Would you care to 
come around?” 

The exalted expression faded almost im- 
perceptibly from Rose’s face. Eagerness 
and irritation took its place. 

“ But, Mr. Heaton, I don’t understand,” 
she appealed to Rhoades. “ What is he 
talking about, Fraser?” 

Cissie’s heart beat fast and hard. It 
was plain enough to her. This wonderful 
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Mr. Heaton had found Mr. Garvice. 
Cissie wondered what Mrs. Garvice was 
doing, and if she knew! 

Heaton explained all over again, putting 
in a few more details. All day he had 
been wrestling with the reluctant memory, 
and the most he had accomplished was a 
grudging assent to an interview with Rose. 
It seemed that he had told the patient of 
a pledge to marry a certain young woman 
named Rose Warden. Playing unfairly 
upon the lost memory, he had not so much 
as mentioned Mary. 

“And he wants to see me?” 
murmured. 

“ He is — naturally — curious,” Heaton 
replied. 

“Is he very much changed?” she asked. 

Heaton made cheerful answer: 

“ Oh, yes! He’s shaved off his mustache.” 

Rhoades, scrambling up from the hearth- 
rug, gave an ill-timed laugh. Rose re- 
garded him with absent-minded coldness. 

“Of course, I will come at once,” she 
said. 

She went for her cloak. Heaton gave 
Cissie a friendly smile. 

“You had better come along, too,” he 
advised. “ Between the two of them, I 
shall need consolation!” 


Rose 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HEATON PLANS MORE PHILANTHROPY 


NoTHING was more annoying to Cissie 
than the high-handed manner in which 
Rose appropriated Terry Heaton during 
the short drive up Fifth Avenue. 

“You would think,” Cissie commented 
bitterly to herself, “ that he belonged to 
her!” 

Nor was this all. Rose, who should have 
been concerned only with the adventures 
of Fred Garvice, made an opportunity to 
inflict deep humiliation upon Cissie by re- 
counting in sprightly fashion the scene at 
home the evening before. Poor Cissie’s 
withered violets and chocolates were men- 
tioned, and their mother’s horror at the 
half-told bathing-cabin story. 

“* You meant to be very kind to my little 
sister,” Rose concluded, “ but you only 
succeeded in getting her into trouble, Mr. 
Heaton. Poor Cissie! You cried your 
eyes out, didn’t you, darling?” 

This was the refinement of cruelty, and 
Cissie wished that the bottom of the car 
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would open and drop her. She was peril- 
ously near to crying again. If Heaton had 
spoken a single kind word to her, she would 
have opened her mouth and bawled like a 
baby. But all he said on that subject was: 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” 

Then he proceeded to tell Rose more 
about Garvice, thus putting her in her 
proper place. It seemed to Cissie, vaguely 
comforted by this attitude of his, that he 
only just missed telling Rose to mind her 
own business. 

Rose accepted the hint without resent- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, she was herself 
on the verge of hysteria, and scarcely knew 
what she said or what was being said to 
her. Garvice had somehow lost his place 
in her life, and in her heart of hearts she 
was afraid of what might happen when he 
regained it. She knew the power his love 
had over her. It was a hateful thing to be 


seriously in love—more particularly hate- 
ful to a woman of her temperament, who 
had been heart-free and foot-loose most of 
her life. 

She realized, perhaps, a certain shallow- 
ness of temperament in that respect. To 
be absolutely constant in the affections is 


not a universal trait. It is almost a gift 
in itself, and Rose, a genius in one respect, 
could not hope to be supreme in all things. 
Only the humble can love richly and well. 
Humility did not become her at all. 

The wrought-iron doors of Heaton’s 
marble mansion opened to receive them, 
and clanged to behind them with the effect 
of prison-bars to Rose. 

“JT am afraid! I am afraid!” she kept 
saying to herself. 

She hoped that Heaton would not expect 
her to see Fred alone at their first meeting. 
She felt nervous and awkward, and clung 
to Cissie’s hand as they walked through 
the vaulted marble corridor. And Cissie 
was Saying to herself: 

“ This is where he lives. This is his 
house ”—meaning Heaton, of course. 

Heaton left them in a wonderful recep- 
tion-room paneled with pale red and fur- 
nished with old Chinese lacquer. It bore 
no single sign of occupancy, and might 
have been one of Mrs. Garvice’s show- 
rooms. 

Everything in this house was on a 
massive scale, and money evidently had 
been spent like water to create its perfec- 
tion. A little shudder crept over Cissie. 
Last night she had ached vaguely for some 
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of the good things of life, but now she felt 
oppressed by the burden that a very rich 
man must carry. Wealth, like poverty, is 
cumulative. You never can tell where it’s 
going to end. No, Cissie did not desire to 
be rich. She thought with passionate af- 
fection of her own shabby, comfortable lit- 
tle home, and envied neither Rose or Gar- 
vice nor Terry Heaton. 

Heaton came back presently. To Rose’s 
infinite relief he said: 

“ We'll all go in together. 
it would be better.” 

“ Oh, yes, it would!” she exclaimed. 

So they went in nominally together, 
Cissie trailing uncomfortably a little in the 
rear. 

Garvice was in the library — another 
massive room, but more human, somehow, 
to Cissie’s thinking. It was the books, per- 
haps, and the faint commingled smell of 
Russia leather and tobacco. 

The man who had given them so much 
trouble maintained a cheerful sang-froid 
in the face of this embarrassing and 
sentimental episode. He greeted Rose 
pleasantly and called Cissie by name, much 
to the surprise of Heaton, who thought 
that Garvice, in doing so, had made a bad 
slip. But not so—he had merely changed 
his tactics. 

Now it came out that his memory was 
recovering slowly. He could remember 
everything up to the moment when he set 
out from Hispania in his car, and then, as 
he described it, ‘‘ there came a great blank,” 
until Lavery tapped him on the shoulder 
in Murdoch’s Hotel. 

He explained all this in easy, natural 
fashion, sitting on the arm of Rose’s chair, 
with one hand laid affectionately on her 
shoulder. It was evidently a great relief 
to him to be able to remember something. 
It was also a great relief to Heaton, who 
hinted that very likely, in time, he would 
recall everything. 

For a while they discussed his case, and 
the other accidents, and the story of Peter 
Macchi, and what Hurpathia might have 
to do with it all; also what voluntary news 
to give to the papers. 

“ And to-morrow morning,” said Heaton, 
“after Chief Kelly has had a word with 
you, my friend, you’ll come down to the 
Street and investigate your tangled affairs. 
I’m about fed up with ’em!” 

Garvice agreed to this with what seemed 
pathetic willingness. 


Fred thinks 
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“ Now, Cissie, I’m going to show you 
my house, if they can spare us,” Heaton 
said, wishing to do the reunited lovers a 
good turn. 

The ice was broken. Things were begin- 
ning to look normal again, and he sincerely 
hoped that Garvice would take his little 
hint and allow memory to come back in 
its entirety. 

Cissie suffered herself to be led through 
the show-rooms of the great mansion. Her 
little feet awoke pattering echoes in the 
marble corridors. She felt as small and in- 
significant as an insect. 

“ And you live here all by yourself!” she 
heard herself exclaiming, as they shot up 
to the roof in the silk-padded and be- 
mirrored elevator. 

“Oh, I don’t live in all of it,” Heaton 
replied. ‘“ Not all at once. Here we are! 
This is my roof-garden. When I give 


parties, all the romantic couples sneak 
away up here and leave the ballroom 
empty. You see, it’s quite cozy, even in 
winter.” 

He pressed several electric switches and 
revealed fairy-land. Overhead, through the 
glass-domed superstructure, Cissie saw the 


evening sky faintly studded with stars. 
Little fountains splashed softly into basins 
where goldfish swam. There were masses 
of flowers and palms, and all the lights were 
cunningly contrived in artificial fruits and 
flowers so cleverly mingled with the real 
that except for the luminous radiance one 
could scarcely distinguish them. The floor 
was paved with Oriental tiles, and strewn 
with rugs that gleamed like jeweled fabrics. 
Chairs, tables, and wicker seats gave an 
air of comfort. 

“Mrs. Garvice is copying my roof- 
garden for your sister’s house,” Heaton 
said. “It is very nice. In the summer all 
this glass can be made to disappear. What 
do you think of it?” 

Cissie smiled faintly, looking up at him 
under her shaggy, bronze-gold bang. 

“ T think it is very nice,” she replied. 

“Ts that all you think, little Cissie?” 

It was odd that this child’s matter-of 
fact manner, when she was not overcome 
with embarrassment, should pique him. 

“Oh, well, of course, you have to do 
something with your money,” she conceded 
generously; “and it gives people like me 
employment. The more you spend, the 
merrier we are.” 

Heaton laughed a little discontentedly. 
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“ And what do you do with the money 
you make out of us—people like you, I 
mean?” 

“I?” Cissie seemed startled by the 
question. “ Why, I—we give it to our 
mothers, generally, and they see that we 
have enough to eat, and get our shoes 
mended, and—and things like that.” 

“ Nothing left over for good times?” 

“Good times?” The term was a vague 
one to Cissie. “If you mean me, Mr. 
Heaton, I am very happy. I’m so busy, 
you know. One doesn’t worry when one 
is busy.” 

He was longing to ask her more personal 
questions. Had she ever had a sweetheart, 
for instance? If the question had been 
asked and answered truthfully, Cissie 
could have told him that she had had sev- 
eral, and that her mother had put each in 
turn to rout. A good thing, too! They 
weren’t any of them worth a cuckoo’s call. 

With regard to this funny little girl who 
had somehow wormed herself into his in- 
terest, Heaton had suddenly conceived an 
idea. Yesterday he began by giving her 
a taste of pleasure, and this afternoon her 
sister had warned him of his unwisdom. 
The warning only made him more keen. 

“T think I shall give a ball, Cissie,” he 
said slowly, “ but only on one condition. 
They bore me to extinction, as a rule. Will 
you promise to come?” 

Cissie made a quick mental review of the 
multitude of obstacles to be overcome. 
She also thought of the one creature in the 
world who could be counted on her side. 

“Sure, I'll come,” she said promptly, 
“if you'll ask my father, too. He wouldn’t 
want me to have to go home so late by 
myself.” 

Heaton laughed. 

“ What about your mother?” 

“Oh, mother doesn’t care for such 
things—but father! Say, Mr. Heaton, I 
honestly believe it wouid cure his liver. 
And if you asked him—why, there wouldn’t 
be any question about me. We’d simply 
run off and take ballyhooly afterward!” 


Meanwhile, down in the library, Rose 
and Fred Garvice were discussing their 
own affairs. On the surface they were 
taking up life where it had temporarily 
stopped, but both were conscious of reserva- 
tions. Rose, anxious to get at the bottom 
of the mystery, probed her lover with 
question after question, with scarcely more 
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success than either Heaton or Big Jim 
Lavery had achieved. 

“You must remember leaving your car, 
Fred!” she implored. “It seems to me 
that you remember just what pleases you.” 

Although no one had told her anything 
about Garvice’s defective memory being 
under suspicion, she was beginning to per- 
ceive for herself that he could tell more if 
he chose. Fred, however, maintained his 
position stoutly. Fortunately Rose had not 
seen the letter he had written to Mary. 
She questioned him about that, too, but he 
put her off, and talked instead of the ad- 
visability of a speedy marriage. 

Then she told him something that Feld- 
mann, the impresario, had said to her that 
afternoon. 

“ He thinks it is my duty to appear in 
New York before I abandon my career 
altogether. Would you mind very much, 
Fred? It isn’t the money, of course; but 
I’ve never sung here, and you know the 
contracts were all but signed.” 

Garvice fidgeted. 

“In the face of all this publicity, Rose? 
We ought to live very quietly now. I 
don’t like to think of my wife—” 


“Oh, nonsense!” she interrupted im- 


patiently. ‘“ Who do you think has come 
over on purpose to hear me?” 

“ Can’t guess.” 

Rose cleared her throat and looked away 
from him. 

“ Prince Giorgio of Threile. 
on me this afternoon.” 

Garvice’s eyes narrowed. 

“That’s very strange, 
asked. 

“Why strange?” Rose demanded with a 
faint show of irritation. 

“ He’s connected with the royal house 
of Hurpathia, isn’t he?” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a 
semblance of indifference. 

“ He’s the king’s cousin—about ten re- 
moves from the throne. Altogether an 
unimportant personage in his own country; 
but over here, of course, he is bound to 
make a sensation.” 

“What sort of a sensation? Are you 
going to let it leak out gently that this old 
man is the original of that grand duke 
story, and that you had almost made up 
your mind to marry him when I came 
along?” 

Rose laid her hands on her lover’s shoul- 
ders and smiled into his eyes. 


He called 


isn’t it?” he 
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“ Now don’t be silly, Fred! I believe 
you’re jealous of the prince. I could have 
married him, and I chose you. Isn’t that 
answer enough?” 

“You could have married him if you 
were satisfied with that sort of a marriage,” 
Garvice replied. “ But I’m not going to 
have that story raked up again, particu- 
larly just now. You'll have all the reporters 
in New York tracing some connection be- 
tween Giorgio of Threile and me and the 
Hurpathian loans. I won’t stand for it, 
Rose!” 

From his point of view there was nothing 
more to be said on that subject, and Rose 
had to be satisfied. What she had feared 
had happened; in his presence she came 
under the power of his love again more 
than ever. And now, between them, there 
was the mysterious barrier of his silence, 
as well as the reservation of something 
that his eyes had always withheld from 
her in connection with his first wife. 


CHAPTER XXV 
GARVICE CONFESSES 


In the course of a few days the police 
unearthed a tolerably extensive plot and 
rounded up seven conspirators. The plan 
of the five intended murders had been de- 
vised by a society of militant patriots from 
the minor European kingdom that was the 
hereditary enemy of Hurpathia, their ob- 
ject being, of course, to prevent an Ameri- 
can war loan to the Hurpathian govern- 
ment. The success or non-success of their 
desperate mission does not actively concern 
this story. 

There was no positive evidence against 
Peter Macchi, and he was allowed to go 
back to his panel-painting. The poisoned 
syringe which he claimed to have found in 
the roll of tapestries was still a mystery 
and an object of intense interest to the 
police. Lavery, under instructions from 
Heaton, was concentrating his energies on 
this aspect of the case. If Lavery was any 
good at all, Heaton submitted to himself, 
he could scarcely fail to find the Carpelli 
woman, supposing her to have anything 
more than an ethical connection with the 
business. 

Meanwhile, Fred Garvice had explained 
himself to one person. He called upon 
Mary on the evening after his first public 
reappearance. Already Heaton had told 
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her over the telephone what she had the 
pleasure of reading in the Monday morning 
newspapers. She knew that Fred had been 
found, that he was safe and well, and that 
he was unable to give a full account of 
his adventures. The papers implied that 
he had been drugged and kidnaped—an 
ingenious theory which did not hold water 
very well. 

At nine o’clock that evening Mary was 
in her office, busy over her accounts, when 
Katie, the devoted Irish servant who had 
been with her for many years, burst into 
the room shaking with excitement. 

“Tt’s Mr. Garvice, mum! He’s down- 
stairs this minute, mum, and would be 
afther seein’ yez!” 

Mary looked up from her desk, where 
the green-shaded light made a bright cir- 
cular patch on the orderly heaps of papers. 
Her face was in shadow, and she laid down 
her pen with a steady hand. Somehow she 
had been expecting that Fred would come 
to her. It was three years since she had 
seen him last, and the manner of their 
parting had left a brutal scar on her heart. 

“ Well, Katie, let him come up,” she said 
gently. 


“Yes, mum. You're quite sure it won’t 
be too much for yez?” 

Katie understood quite a lot about these 
troubles. 

“Oh, no,” Mary replied with a faint 


smile. “ There is a little business we have 
to discuss, and I must see him some time.” 

When she left him she had resolved never 
to set eyes upon him again as far as this 
world was concerned, if she could help it; 
but his letter had made her curious. Also 
she was curious about him personally. 
Would he be the stranger he was when she 
left him, or would another change have 
taken place? She rather hoped he would 
still be the stranger. 

But when he came into the room her 
heart gave a great leap, and then lost a 
couple of beats. No one had told her that 
he would be minus his mustache, and she 
had missed any reference to it in the papers. 
Small as it was, the change rolled the years 
back with a vengeance. He looked exactly 
as he did in the days when he was courting 
her. She got up uncertainly, and found 
her hand being clasped. 

“ Thank you ever and ever so much for 
seeing me, Mary,” he said huskily. “ May 
I sit down for a few moments? I won’t 
stay very long.” 
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“ Yes, do,” she said. “ Take that chair.” 

There was an awkward moment. He did 
not quite know what to do with his hat, 
which he had brought in with him. Finally 
he laid it on her desk, together with his 
gloves. He did not take off his overcoat, 
however. 

“ Katie looks much the same,” he said 
after a short pause. 

“Yes, she is just the same,” 
replied. 

“And you—I think you’ve changed a 
little, Mary. I—that is, I wanted to see 
you about that letter I wrote you. You 
must have been surprised.” 

“Of course I was. You gave us — all 
your friends—a very bad time, Fred. No- 
body understands anything about it—” 

Garvice interrupted with an embarrassed 
laugh. 

“It was a kid’s game, Mary. Lucky for 
me, too, that I took it into my head to play 
it. I wasn’t satisfied altogether, with— 
with things in general. When I went up 
there that morning, I wanted to see you 
and find out if we—that is, if I couldn’t 
persuade you to let me do something for 
you. Then came Heaton’s confounded tele- 
gram, and I started off like a sheep to go 
to New York. Hadn’t got far when it sud- 
denly occurred to me that if I laid low for 
a couple of days, and didn’t show up at the 
conference, something would bust. So I—” 

Mary leaned forward eagerly. 

“ But, Fred, the papers said—Terry told 
me that you had lost your memory. I don’t 
understand!” 

Garvice’s head hung down a little and 
his hands dropped lifelessly between his 
knees. He was the picture of dejection. 

“ That’s what I did my best to make ’em 
think,” he said. “ I couldn’t tell the truth. 
It wasn’t any of their business, anyway— 
only Heaton made it his.” 

Light was beginning to dawn on her. 

“ You mean you meant to ruin yourself 
—to lose your money?” 

Garvice made a pitiful effort to straighten 
his shoulders. 

“ Something like that. You know what 
the Bible says —‘ What shall it profit a 
man .. .?’ Well, I’ve been worried about 
my soul lately. Ever since the kid died—it 
seemed to bring me around to what a fool 
I’d made of myself. I thought this idea of 
mine might be a sort of test. There were 
other reasons, too. Rose was fixed up with 
plenty of money, so she couldn’t kick. I’ve 


Mary 
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spent about a million on that place up there, 
and what with other investments being tied 
up, I was short enough. But Heaton 
double-crossed me——he’s pulled me through, 
and my fortune, what there is left of it, is 
safe enough.” 

Mary exclaimed softly, remembering 
what Heaton had said to her on that very 
subject. 

“Go on, please,” she said. 
stand as far as you’ve told me.” 

“ Well,” Fred continued, after a short 
pause, “ I ran the car back a little way and 
left in there by the road, with my coat on 
the seat. There wasn’t anything the mat- 
ter with it then; the explosion must have 
happened later. I walked four miles to the 
next station, and had the luck to catch a 
train back to town. I was well provided 
with money, because I’d drawn out a lot 
the day before for the pay-roll, and hoping 
I might perstade you to accept a little 
present. On the train I ran into old 
Bridges, a man I’d known for some years. 
He was a good sort, and somehow I got to 
telling him my troubles. He had troubles, 


“T under- 


too, but I didn’t know exactly what they 
were. He said that he was on his way to do 


a rest-cure at the house of a doctor in the 
Bronx who took paying guests. He also 
told me about Murdoch’s, as a. quiet place 
where -I could hide away for a little while. 
Well. of course, I didn’t expect there was 
going to be a general blow-up of auto- 
mobiles all over the country, and that 
queered it. 

“T sent around to old Bridges, and he 
agreed to see you and Rose, tell you that 
I was all right, and arrange something. 
You see, I expected to be a pauper by 
that time. So I wrote the letters in his 
name, with his permission, meaning to bring 
you up to the rest-cure place to see him. I 
knew the old fellow could hit it up with 
the booze pretty hard, but I didn’t know 
he was so near his finish. I was waiting to 
hear from him again when Heaton’s sleuth 
found me and told me he was dead. Then 
I did the only thing I could do not to look 
a perfect fool. I pretended I couldn’t re- 
member anything that had happened, but 
it didn’t go down very well. That’s all 
there is to that.” 

If Mary had possessed a very keen sense 
of humor, she must have laughed at the 
absurd predicament into which her former 
lord and master had got himself, but she 
did not appear to see anything funny in it. 
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The figure in the deep chair opposite her 
was too pitifully tragic. 

She knew Fred Garvice. There had al- 
ways Deen something childish in most of his 
actions. At one time she would have said 
“ boyishly impulsive,” but childish was the 
best word for it now. She remembered that 
he had only discovered his love for her 
when Terry Heaton came back to the little 
New England town which had bred them 
all three, and discovered that she was the 
prettiest and most desirable young woman 
on earth. It had given Garvice great satis- 
faction to prove himself a better man than 
Terry Heaton, who had made a fortune, but 
who could not win the love of the girl he 
wanted. 

Over the days that followed, Mary would 
have drawn a veil if she could. With what 
gross effect had the money gone to Fred’s 
head! He was like a selfish child left un- 
checked to ravage a candy-shop at his own 
sweet will. 

With it all, he had never been clever 
enough to deceive her. Bills came in for 
jewels and gowns that Mary had never seen, 
and he left them lying about all over the 
place. Strange women rang him up on the 
telephone at all hours of the day and night. 
The climax was his purchase of a yacht, 
wherein a merry party was personally con- 
ducted by him to the Bermudas and an 
open scandal provoked. 

Mary’s own weakness had been that she 
cared so deeply for this reckless, selfish 
“ child,” whom she had married, that she 
denied him chastisement. And then a day 
came when it was too late. She had to 
choose between him and her own self- 
respect. 

At first he had not wanted legal freedom. 
When he did want it, however, he grasped 
at it quite as impulsively as he had grasped 
at everything else. In fact, he was rather 
proud of this instinct of rashness. He con- 
ceived himself all through as a free man 
with liberty to follow the mood of the 
moment. 

Now he had done yet another mad thing, 
and had come perilously near to making 
himself ridiculous, It was a wise choice on 
his part that elected to make Mary the 
sole confidante of this latest adventure. He 
told himself that she would not laugh, and 
he was right. She saw right down into the 
depths of his tragically uneasy soul. He 
was tired of the other woman before he had 
even married her. 
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“ You said in your letter that you did 
it for me,” she said quietly. ‘“ Perhaps 
you’d better explain what you meant by 
that.” 

Garvice raised his head and surveyed 
her gloomily. 

“ Oh, well, it all went flat, anyway. It 
was just an idea I had. I thought if I was 
bankrupt you might take pity on me, 
Mary.” 

“ But have you ever needed my pity? 
And what did you propose to do about Miss 
Warden?” 

He looked hurt, as if this were a rather 
cruel question. 

“I dare say she would have thrown me 
over,” he replied abruptly. 

Remembering what she had seen of Rose, 
Mary was inclined to smile for the first 
time. 

“ Perhaps she can be—persuaded to do 
so,” she said. 

Garvice shook his head. 

“No, it’s all fallen flat, I tell you. That 
is, unless—” 

“Unless what?” The question was crisp. 

“ Unless you'll take me back, Mary.” 

Mary’s lips trembled. For an instant re- 
sentment surged so high in her heart that 
she could almost have summoned Heaton 
on the spot and reconsidered her refusal 
to marry him. She got up, and Garvice 
followed her example. 

“It was good of you to come and tell 
me all about this,” she said; “but I’m 
afraid I don’t care to risk your proposal— 
if it is one. If there is ever to be a change 
in you—I mean the sort of change that 
could make either of us happy—it must 
come clean from within, and not be merely 
a surface scratch. Besides, you take too 
much for granted, Fred. I am not sitting 
here waiting for you to come back to me. 
A strange thing is this, that I know and 
you know, too—you will come back in a 
different way. You won’t be able to help 
yourself; and then, perhaps, it may be too 
late. God alone can tell that!” 

There was a sigh in her voice as she 
spoke the last sentence. 

Garvice took his dismissal soberly. She 
rather expected one of those flares of 
temper which had usually met any effort 
to oppose him, but none came. To her 
great relief, he did not even offer to shake 
hands with her when he left. Katie showed 
him out. 

Five minutes after he had gone, Mary 
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was absorbed in her accounts again. The 
interview had affected her less than she had 
thought possible. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HEATON SOWS MORE DISCORD 


Heaton had by no means forgotten 
Lucia Carpelli or his suspicions that Rose 
was the heroine of the romantic tragedy 
which had taken place at Mentone four 
years ago. With regard to all that, he chose 
to bide his time. He had a streak of ro- 
-mance in his own composition, arid was 
anxious to see if Miss Carpelli herself 
would make a move to show her hand, if 
she held one. 

Tommy McEvoy, who was busy painting 
panels with the liberated Macchi, informed 
him that Peter and the girl had quarreled, 
and that she was very busy at the opera, 
which was in full swing. Tommy didn’t 
think that Macchi was mourning her. He 
seemed much the same—improved, if any- 
thing, and not quite so conceited. 

Meanwhile Heaton had not laid aside 
his idea of giving a ball. He had an 
ulterior purpose in view. He was planning 
to create an opportunity for a rather daring 
stroke that he had in mind. 

He knew a great many people, and the 
social strata at such a gathering were likely 
to be somewhat mixed, but that did not 
trouble him. If he sent out two hundred 
invitations, unless he was careful about 
cards, four hundred people would very like- 
ly find their way in. He had one of the 
best houses in New York for large enter- 
tainments; and while his parties had never 
been remarkable for “freak” surprises, 
there were several things his guests could 
count upon — the men upon perfect food 
and drink; the women upon a becoming 
background for their frocks and really 
worth-while cotillion favors. 

His list would include many of the smart 
set and many who were not of it, but much 
is forgiven to a rich bachelor host, and it 
was well known that Heaton was not a 
social climber. For that reason society, in 
its fashionable and moneyed sense, was 
more than inclined to encourage him. 

He had sent out his invitations three 
weeks in advance for New Year’s eve, and 
in due course one came to the little flat in 
Newark, addressed to “Mr. and Mrs. 
Maximilian Warden and Miss Cecilia War- 
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den.” Cissie was not at home when it 
arrived. She returned to find that her 
parents had quarreled violently over it, and 
that her father, entrenched behind his liver, 
had retreated to the couch in the parlor, 
sulking, but ‘by no means routed. Her 
mother, upon whose brow sat a dubious 
kind of victory, was placidly mending, in 
the dining-room, while she awaited the 
enemy’s reenforcements in the person of 
Cissie. 

Cissie, who had almost forgotten 
Heaton’s promise, burst cheerfully in upon 
this scene of domestic warfare with her 
arms full of little things she had been buy- 
ing for Christmas. In a few moments she 
was regretting her generous extravagance; 
for she, like her father, meant to go to that 
ball, and she would need a new dress. 

Her father revived at sight of her, while 
her mother immediately attacked her on 
the score of common sense. For a short 
time she was battered between the opposing 
forces, but she rallied soon enough and 
made her position clear. There was a futile 
effort on the part of the allies to buy off the 
enemy. 

“ Why shouldn’t you come, too, mother?” 
Cissie suggested. ‘“ Mr. Heaton’s house is 
grand, and there will be music. You always 
enjoy music, mother.” 

““T see myself!” Mrs. Warden replied 
in withering accents. 

Her lace cap fairly trembled. Old Don 
Quixote’s face looked longer than usual. 

“Well, you needn’t be a dog in the 
manger,” he muttered. 

His wife took off her horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles and surveyed him calmly. 

“ When I married you, Max, you were 
a God-fearing young man—”’ 

“ And now I’m a woman-fearing old one,” 
he retorted rudely. “ Just because I’m ill 
and—” 

“Tt’s because you’re ill that I object 
most of all. And you needn’t insult me, 
Max. I’m sure I do the best I can for you 
and Cissie on our limited means. There’s 
the doctor’s bill coming in next week, and 
goodness knows what it will be. I suppose 
you'd keep the poor doctor waiting for his 
money, and buy yourself a dress suit 
instead.” 

This is precisely what Mr. Warden would 
have done, had the matter been in his 
hands, but he lacked the pluck to say so. 

“What’s the matter with my old one?” 
he demanded. “I can get it pressed and 
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cleaned, and with a new waistcoat and a 
gardenia in my buttonhole I’ll be all right.” 

Cissie flew to recover the clothes in ques- 
tion from their camphor-scented nest in the 
hall cupboard. They didn’t look very 
grand. That was a fact which even the 
dauntless old gentleman was forced to con- 
fess when he had struggled into the coat 
and observed its sagging lines. 

“Now you see!” said Mrs. Warden. 
“ You can’t have all the luxuries of life, and 
you will have the doctor, you know!” 

Bitterly indeed, now, did Mr. Warden 
regret all those cozy, leisurely chats with 
his cheerful medical adviser. Cissie, silent, 
looked warily from one parent to the other. 
She had no money of her own, but she 
meant to go to that ball if she had to hum- 
ble herself by borrowing a dress from Rose. 

“ And then,” Mrs. Warden droned on, 
with the irritating self-satisfaction of the 
perfect killjoy, “I dare say you’ve over- 
looked the fact that Cissie will need a 
dress, to say nothing of other things. And 
how are you going to get there? Hire an 
automobile, no doubt!” 

Don Quixote’s face dropped another inch, 
but still he was not beaten. 

“Why, mother, you can rig Cissie up a 
white muslin or something, and we can go 
on the train. She can carry her slippers in 
a bag—can’t you, Cissie?” 

“ How are you going to get back?” Mrs. 
Warden put in, before Cissie could express 
an opinion on the suggestion. “ At that 
time of night—or it will be morning, I 
suppose—how will you get a train?” 

“We can wait in the station and come 

home with the milk,” Cissie chirped hope- 
fully. 
“ The milk will be going in the opposite 
direction,” her mother said severely. “ And 
you know very well that your father would 
catch his death, in his delicate state of 
health.” 

“Tl risk it!” said Mr. Warden with a 
sigh. 

While she was in the kitchen, preparing 
supper, there was a surreptitious hunt for 
the head of the family’s check-book; and 
when it was discovered that she had more 
than a hundred and fifty dollars to her 
credit, the indignation of the conspirators 
knew no bounds. Mr. Warden was for 
confronting her with the proof of her 
wealth, and demanding to know whether 
she could honestly say that the money be- 
longed to her, because she had saved it, 
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or to Cissie, who had earned most of it. But 
Cissie counseled patience. 

“ Just leave her alone, father. 
you worry. We're going!” 

“ Sure we’re going; but I ought to see 
about my dress suit to-morrow, oughtn’t 1?” 

“Leave it until the day after,” said 
Cissie. ‘ Don’t you know what the real 
trouble is?” 

Mr. Warden pulled thoughtfully at his 
neatly trimmed beard. 

“IT guess your mother don’t want us to 
go,” he said. “ That’s about the size of it.” 

“ She’s afraid Mr. Heaton will turn my 
head,” said Cissie loftily. 

Mr. Warden chuckled. 

“* Why, he’s as old as I am, isn’t he, Cis?” 

“ Not quite,” Cissie replied. “ But I 
hope I’ve got some sense!” 

At supper a truce was called. Mrs. War- 
den grew more cheerful, and was full of 
suggestions for minor festivities. She said 
she wouldn’t mind for once in her life going 
to a cinema, if it would give her family 
any pleasure; and wouldn’t it be nice to 
have a Christmas tree and invite some im- 
poverished young cousins who lived in 
Paterson? Father could dress up as Santa 
Claus. 

It took all of Cissie’s ingenuity to keep 
her father placid during the meal. At the 
idea of masquerading as Santa Claus he 
very nearly burst. As Cissie had foreseen, 
the invitation to the dance had upset his 
equilibrium. He could think of nothing else. 
It was burned on his brain. 

After supper he sat down at the old wal- 
nut writing-bureau, and composed two 
missives. One was to his doctor, gently 
but firmly hinting that as his health was 
distinctly on the mend, further visits could 
be postponed for the present. The other, 
though more formal, was of a still happier 
nature. It informed Mr. Terence Holbrook 
Heaton that Mr. Maximilian Warden and 
Miss Cecilia Warden would be much 
pleased to accept his kind invitation for 
New Year’s eve. 

He wrote these two letters while Cissie 
and her mother were washing up the supper 
dishes, and slipped out and posted them at 
once. The next morning he realized his 
foolishness, for as the day waxed it became 
more and more plain that “ mother” was 
inexorable. 

He had taunted her with the existence of 
the hundred and fifty dollars; but far from 
being ashamed, she was proud to have an- 
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ticipated the demands of the new year so 
providently. The rent? He had forgotten 
that as well as the doctor, it seemed. Life 
insurance? Pew-rent? The monthly in- 
stalment on the piano that Cissie would 
have to replace the organ which had done 
them very well? Apparently nobody but 
herself had considered these things. 

And then Mrs. Warden appealed to her 
husband’s better nature. Didn’t he, as the 
child’s paternal parent, see what a danger 
Mr. Heaton was to Cissie? Did he want 
Cissie to be ruined for lack of proper 
guidance? 

Mr. Warden evidently possessed no bet- 
ter nature. At all events, he struggled 
hopelessly at every touch and turn. He 
even told her that he had accepted the in- 
vitation, and she replied with the curt sug- 
gestion that a man in his weak physical 
state was quite likely to fall ill at the last 
moment. In fact, she was sure he would 
do so, if he followed his usual precedent 
in crises. This was a bitter accusation, and 
the house of Warden seemed on the point 
of plunging into civil war when the nominal 
head of it retorted that if he hadn’t been 
kept in a moral strait-jacket all his life, he 
would probably be as well and fit as any- 
body ought to be at his age. 

At six o’clock Cissie blew in with a 
radiant countenance. So many things had 
happened that’ when they had all been 
narrated Mr. Warden sank down, trembling 
and weak with victory. Reenforcements 
had come at the precise moment when he 
was ready to weep, if not actually to 
surrender. 

To begin with, Mrs. Garvice, being told 
of the invitation, had of her own accord 
insisted upon being allowed to fit Cissie 
out from top to toe, a wonderful white lace 
gown of her own being the foundation, or 
motif, accompanied by a white velvet cloak 
with silver tassels. Then Rose, approached 
by telephone, had shown herself graciously 
disposed to provide father with his outfit. 
He was to come over to New York to- 
morrow, lunch with Rose, and go to the 
tailor’s. And, as if that were not enough 
good luck, just as she was on the point of 
leaving, in had rushed Mr. Heaton and 
informed Cissie that, of course, he wanted 
her to know that he was sending a car for 
her and her family, and that it would also 
take them home again. 

“So you see, mother!” Cissie finished 
triumphantly. 
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Mrs. Warden did see, and gave in with 
what grace she could, but nothing would 
persuade her to come over to the enemy in 
person. They could go, seeing that they 
meant to; but as for her, she had no desire 
at her age to go trapesing around to parties, 
and would be happier at home getting her 
proper sleep. A nice way to bring in the 
New Year! 


CHAPTER XXVII 
HEATON GETS HIS FORTUNE TOLD 


Amonc Heaton’s intimate friends much 
controversy raged with regard to his in- 
tended festivities. He invited them all with 
a bland lack of discrimination, perhaps re- 
lying upon a few refusals to smooth the 
path of his reckless diplomacy. 

One difficulty was easily settled by 
Mary’s declining to come. Not only was 
she in mourning for her little boy, but she 
was also very busy, and had neither heart 
nor mind to give to balls. 

Rose, on the other hand, wanted to go 
very much, and had a sharp tussle with her 
lover before he would consent to accompany 
her. She reminded him that although he 
was in mourning, she was not, and some- 
thing was due her to make up for the dull 
life she was leading. Heaton had asked her 
to sing during the evening, and this she 
was more than willing to do after securing 
an invitation for her old friend and ad- 
mirer, Prince Giorgio of Threile, who was 
spending a few weeks in New York prior 
to visiting the Southern States. 

Heaton did not know this minor royalty, 
failing to connect him with the little old 
man who had given Rose such an affec- 
tionate farewell that Sunday afternoon; 
but he had no objection to accommodating 
her. At her suggestion he also sent a card 
to Don Manuel Mandrigo. 

But his preparations were still incom- 
plete, and he was wavering in uncertainty 
as to the feasibility of carrying out one 
feature of his cherished plan. Could it be 
risked without dire results? The days 
slipped by and Heaton was unable to make 
up his mind. 

Finally, on the day before that of the 
ball, fate played pleasantly into his hands 
in the person of the red-haired painter, 
Tommy McEvoy, whom he met dashing 
down the avenue at high speed, groomed 
like a horse-show favorite. 
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“Hello! Wait a minute!” said Heaton, 
buttonholing Tommy with condescending 
familiarity. “ In a hurry?” 

Tommy grinned. 

“Somewhat. How are you this after- 
noon, Mr. Heaton?” 

“ Busy as a dog in flea-time,”’ Heaton re- 
plied, a little inelegantly. “ You're all 
dolled up to beat Gaby. Whither away, my 
friend, in those pink gloves and purple 
spats?” 

Tommy regarded the articles in question 
with a spasm of indecision. 

“Do you know, sir,” he confided in a 
stricken whisper, “I believe you’re right! 
In my business it "Il be all up with me if I 
go color-blind. In the shop they were 
meant for heliotrope, and they looked like 
heliotrope to me. However, it can’t be 
helped now.” 

The grin came back gradually as Tommy 
assured himself that the white carnation 
in his buttonhole had not suffered in the 
transition from electricity to cold, gray 
daylight. 

““ Say—want to come along?” he con- 
tinued. “I’m on my way to a freak tea- 
fight—” 

“Oh, thank you!” Heaton exclaimed 
sarcastically. “‘ But I want to see you, Mc- 
Evoy, about something most important. 
To-morrow night I’m giving a—” 

“Oh, say, are you going to ask me at . 
the eleventh hour? I’ve no pride. Just 
ask me!” Tommy burst in. “I don’t mind 
waiting at table, or handing out dance pro- 
grams, or any old thing.” 

Heaton smiled. 

“ Well, I was going to ask you, as a mat- 
ter of fact; but we shall have to talk it 
ever. I was thinking of having you bring 
some one, if you could keep her sort of in 
the background.” 

“ Who?” asked Tommy, round-eyed with 
interest. 

“ Well — for reasons of my own — your 
friend Miss Carpelli.” 

Tommy continued to stare at him. 

“ The girl’s a lady,” he said finally, “ al- 
though I thought otherwise at first. But 
why do you want her?” 

“Simply because I do,” Heaton replied. 

“Then you’d better come along with 
me,” Tommy said. “ The tea-fight’s at 
Miss Carpelli’s place. You can drop it to 
her casually.” 

Heaton turned back with him when he 
heard this. Of course, Tommy was wrong. 
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The girl was not a lady, as that odious term 
is generally understood. Anything but 
that, thought Heaton, and his own audacity 
made him increasingly apprehensive. 

“ What about you and Miss Carpelli?” 
he asked abruptly, as he strode down the 
avenue beside the young artist. 

Tommy blushed—which, taken in con- 
junction with his red hair, was a painful 
sight. 

“Oh, she just jollies me along,” he 
replied. 

“ See here, I shouldn’t get too much in- 
terested in her if I were you,” the older 
man advised. “ You don’t know anything 
about her.” 

Tommy cast an uneasy glance at his 
mentor. 

“ Well, Mr. Heaton, if you’ll forgive me 
speaking so plainly, aren’t you a little bit 
gone on her yourself?” 

Heaton laughed uproariously, and Tom- 
my looked relieved. 

“ Anyway, she’s always talking about 
you and that queer story she told us that 
night. You remember?” 

“ Yes, about her husband being the man 
who was found dead in the hotel at Men- 
tone. 


What has she told you about that 
affair?” 

“ A lot that doesn’t mean very much— 
all about her old gods and their vengeance. 
I told you I thought she had a knife up 
her sleeve for some one, and now I know 
who it is—it’s for the woman who ran off 


with her husband. I believe that’s what 
brought her to New York.” 

Heaton felt a cold chill run down his 
spine. Still, if Rose was that woman, and 
Lucia Carpelli knew it, bringing them to- 
gether under one roof could not do much 
additional harm. 

By this time the two men had turned 
into Tenth Street, and Tommy led the way, 
as one who knew it well, to a respectable, 
old-fashioned house, the character of which 
was advertised by a placard announcing 
“ Furnished Rooms.” Miss Carpelli’s was 
the second-floor front, an apartment of good 
size where a skilful arrangement of couch- 
covers and screens at least partially dis- 
guised the fact that by night it could be 
turned into a bedroom. 

Four people besides the hostess were 
sitting about, drinking pale Russian tea 
with slices of lemon and preserved fruit 
floating in it. Miss Carpelli presided at a 
hissing samovar, and on the table were 
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plates of thin, hard little cakes and strange- 
looking sweetmeats. 

The only place to know a woman is in 
her own home, humble though it may be. 
On the mantel stood a marvelously beauti- 
ful silver icon—proclaiming that Miss Car- 
pelli was probably, as she professed to be, 
of the Balkan peoples and a member of 
the Greek Church. Besides the icon and 
the samovar there were other touches. A 
weird musical instrument, a cross between 
a mandolin and a zither, yet with a char- 
acter all its own, lay on the couch; a photo- 
graph of a group in national dress, framed 
in scented wood, stood near the icon; and 
on the other side was a metal marriage- 
crown set with enameled medallions of the 
saints of the Greek Church, such as is used 
in wedding ceremonies. 

To Heaton’s discomfort, a little charcoal 
brazier sent forth a thin blue stream of 
musky perfume; yet the air of the room 
was fresh enough, for two windows were 
partially open. That powerful scent, he re- 
flected, would drench anybody who came 
within a mile of it, and he had visions of 
his valet’s wonder when he changed his 
clothes that evening. 

As to Miss Carpelli, he had to admit that 
there might be something in Tommy’s 
crude opinion. Certainly she was less ob- 
jectionable than she had seemed that night 
at Baglioni’s, although her eyes were just 
as wicked and her mouth just as crimson 
as ever. 

She had on a long, loose robe cut with 
a Magyar effect, the material of dull silver 
patterned thickly with old blue flowers. A 
heavy silver cord held it in at the waist. 
From her ears hung long earrings of filigree 
silver, instead of the gold hoops. Her 
magnificent blue-black hair was drawn high 
severely from her forehead, and confined at 
the back with a comb that matched the 
earrings. 

She greeted Heaton with naive pleasure 
and a prettily dignified hospitality. A cup 
of the oversweetened tea was pressed upon 
him, and he found it not at all bad. The 
other people, two men and two women, 
were friends of hers from the opera, she 
explained. They were all foreigners, and 
seemed as inoffensive as children and nearly 
as delightful. 

One of the young men picked up the 
musical instrument—it was called a bala- 
laika, Tommy said—and played upon it 
charmingly. The others joined in and sang 
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a “ Boat Song on the Volga ” in an under- 
tone. Thus encouraged, the musican tried 
his hand at Hurpathian folk-songs and 
dances. 

While this was going on, Miss Carpelli 
told the fortune of one of the girls with 
an ornately decorated pack of foreign cards. 
Heaton, being of Irish blood, could not help 
being interested, although he could not un- 
derstand a word of what the fortune was. 
Miss Carpelli must tell his fortune, he said, 
and was so eager about it that he all but 
hustled away her other visitors. Tommy, 
of course, remained behind and was priv- 
ileged to listen. He helped to clear away 
the samovar and tea things, and at Heaton’s 
request the brazier was put out. 

“You do not like my incense?’ Miss 
Carpelli said with a laugh. 

“T can’t bear to think what I'll smell 
like afterward,” Heaton replied. “ No, I’m 
not strong on it, although I’m afraid I'll be 
strong with it. Now, fire away. What do 
Ido? Cut the cards?” 

Miss Carpelli regarded him with dreamy 
eyes, and instantly he felt that he ought 
to be on his guard. 

“You take them in your ’ands, so, sit 


quietly for a minute, and then lay them, 
so, in three piles, just as it may please you, 


monsieur. But first you—what you call it, 
Tom-mee?”’ 

“ Shuffle em,” suggested Tommy. 

“Ya-as, shuffle em.” 

Heaton did as bidden. 

“Old fool that I am!” he murmured to 
himself. 

Tommy lit a cigarette and sat down be- 
side him. There was a pattering of cards 
as the woman laid them out in three circles 
with a single card in the middle of each. 
Her soft voice reached him as from a great 
distance away. 

“ This is the pas’—this of to-day, very 
great adventure — and this, the gods will 
give you.” 

She indicated the three piles in turn. 

“ You will see, monsieur, of whom you 
think much in the pas’—a lovely, dark 
woman. She does not love you, but you 
give many things to her. You become ver’ 
reech—but you are never ver’ ’appy. Once 
you think to marry another, but she is not 
jus’ what you want. You cannot forget 
that lovely, dark one. Once you are ver’ 
near death with illness, and doctor come 
and put something down your throat. 
There is steaming of kettles—” 
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“ By Jove,” exclaimed Heaton. “ that’s 
true, anyway! I nearly pegged out with 
diphtheria five years ago.” 

“ But,” the soft voice went on, “ you are 
strong man, and the gods have work for 
you. It is not much, that pas’—it is stupid 
and lonely.” 

Heaton sighed. His Celtic temperament 
rose to the pathos of her simple description. 

“To-day, monsieur, you are on the eve 
of important things, although you guess it 
not. Shall I tell you? I, myself, am ver’ 
much in to-day. I see many people. There 
is dancing and much gaiety. Ah!” She 
broke off and laughed sharply. “ No, it 
mus’ be wrong, those cards.” 

““ What’s wrong?” Heaton demanded. 

“Tt is my own dream. I would rather 
not tell any more,” she replied. 

“ Oh, I say!” 

But she had shuffled the cards all to- 
gether, and her face was a mask of in- 
difference. 

“Tt is no good. I am ver’ bad fortune- 
teller to-day. To-morrow, perhaps — or 
another time when I feel better. Tom-mee, 
please to give me a glass of water. You 
will find some over there behind that 
screen.” 

She leaned back as if exhausted, with a 
haunted, frightened look in her eyes that 
made them seem less wise with the knowl- 
edge of evil. The effect was to make 
Heaton wildly apprehensive, although he 
would have been the last person in the 
world to own to superstition. 

‘““ Before we go, what about to-morrow 
night?” asked Tommy, after bringing the 
water for Miss Carpelli. “ You haven’t 
said anything to Lucia.” 

““ Oh, yes,” said Heaton, who felt almost 
as limp as a drowned kitten, and had almost 
decided to abandon his plan. “I’ve got a 
little show on at my place. Would you like 
to come?” 

Miss Carpelli languidly expressed her 
perfect willingness. She seemed glad fo get 
rid of them at any price. 

“What came over that girl, I can’t 
guess,” said Tommy, when they were out in 
the fresh air. “She went all of a heap, 
didn’t she?” 

“ It was acting, pure and simple,” Heaton 
replied. “ But what’s her object?” 

Tommy was shocked and résentful. 

“You don’t know Lucia as I do, or you 
wouldn’t say such things!” he protested in- 
dignantly. 
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“ No, and I don’t want to, either, Heaton 
said testily. 





CHAPTER . XXVIII 
THE LADY OF THE ORDER 


In the late afternoon of the 31st of 
December there were important doings in 
a certain obscure little flat in Newark. 

Cissie Warden had taken the day off, and 
in obedience to her mother’s advice was 
devoting a goodly portion of it to repose. 
In another bedroom her father tossed as 
fitfully as she. Both emerged promptly on 
the stroke of six—-the hour of their release 
—to be fed lightly with cocoa, sandwiches, 
and much good advice. 

That they were headed wrong was a fore- 
gone conclusion; yet it was pleasant that 
the austere wife and mother finally unbent 
somewhat, and gave them a smile now and 
again. Cissie, for one, could not have de- 
parted in perfect peace without that dry, 
whimsical smile. 

Old Don Quixote was with Cissie, body 
and soul. Already he had mastered the 
A B C of the “lame duck” and the 
“turkey trot ’—lessons administered sur- 
reptitiously to a singularly apt pupil. His 
foot was light, whatever his liver, and all 
that he deplored in this modern school of 
Terpsichore was the abolition of the polka 
and the schottische. 

After the makeshift meal, Cissie retired 
to her room to complete her preparations. 
The horn spectacles followed her father. 
The two ball-goers reappeared together, 
models of light and beauty. Cissie cer- 
tainly looked very sweet, and almost as 
young as she actually was. The dress was 
a great success. In white lace, her thin 
arms veiled in tulle, a wreath of forget-me- 
nots circling her bronze-gold hair, and hap- 
piness enthroned in her blue eyes, she was 
a sight to be remembered. As for old Don 
Quixote, he was simply grand! 

They admired each other tremendously, 
and the old-maid mother half grudgingly 
admired them both, until the busy hum of 
the motor-car outside announced the hour 
of their departure. 

It was a curious sensation, slipping 
smoothly along through the Jersey flats in 
a miniature palace of luxury. The flowers 
in the slender vases; the electric heating 
arrangements; the soft velvet cushions and 
the springs which might also have been of 
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velvet—all contributed to an overpowering 
sense of ease irresistible to Cissie’s father, 
for one. 

He discovered a box of little cigars in the 
rack, which added materially to his pleas- 
ure. Cissie, in her white lace dress and 
velvet mantle, turned her face to the win- 
dow and dreamed of the joys to come. It 
was all before them! To-morrow might 
prove a dull day, but to-night was powdered 
with diamond stars. 

In the prow of the ferry-boat, where their 
car was temporarily stalled, they asked 
each other vivid questions. Yes, father had 
been to many balls in his youth, but to 
nothing so promising as this. Yes, Cissie 
believed that Rose would be there, too. No, 
Cissie was not wildly excited. She was 
curious, rather. What people did and what 
they said—Cissie could guess at that and 
trust to her instincts. 

They bowled out into half-deserted West 
Street, through Twenty-Third Street, and 
then up the clean sweep of Fifth Avenue. 
As they neared their destination, the way 
was impeded for a couple of blocks, and 
further progress developed by inches. 

Cissie’s heart beat high and fast. It was 
wonderful to be edging along like this in a 
jam of motor-cars, none more perfectly ap- 
pointed than their own; to see the faces 
of other cloaked and elaborately coiffured 
women gleaming under the little electric 
lights—women bored and indifferent for the 
most part, to Cissie’s mystification, while 
some of their men-folk were even reading 
newspapers. 

She and her father were not bored. They 
enjoyed everything, from the policeman 
regulating the traffic with a mighty hand to 
the little street-boys dodging in and out and 
the patient crowds drawn up on either side 
of the awning. 

It was entrancing when their turn came, 
as it did in time, and Don Quixote offered 
an arm to his daughter with old-fashioned 
courtesy. There was a strip of carpet down 
to the curb, so that Cissie’s new white 
slippers suffered no damage. They passed 
up to the great open door through a critical 
audience, who made personal remarks about 
Cissie’s pretty face and her father’s grand 
manner. 

Inside it was a little confusing. Cissie’s 
memory of this big marble house had been 
one of emptiness. Now it seemed full to 
overflowing, although they were fairly 
early. Flowers everywhere, and human 
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flowers as well—fair women in filmy gowns 
hung with jewels, displaying so much neck 
and arm that Cissie was very glad indeed 
that her mother had not yielded to persua- 
sion and come. But nowhere in sight was 
there anybody that Cissie knew. 

“T’ll meet you here,” her father whis- 
pered hurriedly, as he was being wafted 
away by a tall footman. 

Cissie was sent in an opposite direction, 
and presently found herself in one of a 
series of dressing-rooms, where her cloak 
was taken by a trim maid and a check 
pressed into her hands, which it was wise 
to keep, seeing how thickly the walls were 
hung with wraps and furs. 

She furtively inspected the women 
powdering their noses at dressing-tables, 
and envied them their perfect ease. She 
began to draw on the fresh pair of gloves 
she had saved for this moment, standing 
back in a corner and praying for Rose to 
come, or for courage to venture out alone 
into the marble corridor. No one, not 
even the maids, paid any attention to her, 
all being busy with their own concerns; 
but there was a faint rustle of attention 
when a newcomer entered. 

Cissie drew in her breath in sheer amaze- 
ment. Never, never, had she seen such an 
amazingly interesting woman. It was not 
her dress alone, although that was striking 
enough—of gold tissue veiled in old, yellow 
Spanish lace, with a golden rosebud on one 
shoulder. Her black hair was dressed high, 
with a huge tortoise-shell comb, and in her 
ears were golden hoops. On her corsage 
was pinned an order of some sort, fashioned 
of yellow and white diamonds hung from a 
strip of gold-colored ribbon. 

She wore no other jewels, but the order 
was enough by itself. It awakened the 
other women to a lively curiosity, which was 
only increased by the cool, half-contemptu- 
ous smile on the newcomer’s straight red 
lips. She remained in the room only long 
enough to shed her cloak, and then, with 
not so much as a glance toward a mirror, 
walked out again. 

The other women exchanged looks and 
questioned the maids, but none of them 
knew who the lady of the order could be. 
Cissie, following timidly in her wake, was 
in time to see her take the arm of a red- 
headed young man and disappear up the 
marble stairway that lay like a carefully 
chiseled path through a young forest of 
palms and rose-trees. 
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Mr. Warden was waiting for his daugh- 
ter, and had improved his time by getting 
into conversation with another man simi- 
larly employed. He knew that they had to 
go up-stairs, where Mr. Heaton was receiv- 
ing his guests at the door of the ballroom. 
Dancing had already commenced, and they 
could hear the music growing more and 
more pronounced as they ascended. 

To Cissie’s great relief, her father did 
not show any trace of the self-conscious- 
ness that she felt so overwhelmingly. He 
was out to enjoy himself, and this new 
element seemed to suit him perfectly. He 
commented on the display of roses, naming 
several of the varieties, and thought it a 
pity that women no longer wore natural 
flowers to balls. He knew that the marble 
they were treading had come from Carrara, 
and that if the great altar-piece at the head 
of the stairway had not been painted under 
the direction of Botticelli himself, it was a 
good copy of his school’s work. Indeed, 
old Don Quixote had turned quite suddenly 
into a polished man of the world. 

Soon it was their turn in the little press 
at the ballroom door; and Cissie found her- 
self shaking hands with Terry Heaton and 
introducing her father. The whole thing 
was merging into a dream for her. Details 
escaped her. Her little face under its 
bronze-gold bang was quite pale, as Heaton 
kept hold of her hand for a moment while 
he talked with them. 

“T must find you some partners,” he was 
saying, “ just as soon as I am free. No, 
your sister hasn’t come yet, or at least I 
haven’t seen her. She is going to sing just 
before supper, you know. Really, Mr. 
Warden, you are to be congratulated upon 
having two such charming daughters!” 

Suddenly he broke off, and, releasing 
Cissie’s hand, beckoned with a backward 
nod of his head to the young man whom 
Cissie had noticed escorting the lady of the 
order, but who was alone now. 

“T say, McEvoy, what have you done 
with her?” 

Cissie stepped aside to give place to the 
red-headed youth, who looked rather un- 
comfortable. She heard his reply: 

“ She’s smoking cigarettes in the library. 
Nobody else there.” 

Heaton laughed. 

‘“* Not a bad place for her! 
she looks stunning, doesn’t she? What’s 
that diamond thing she’s got pinned on 
her?” 


By the way, 
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“T don’t know,” Tommy replied. “ She 
told me to mind my business when I asked 
her. She’s in a deuce of a temper, and I 
don’t care how soon she goes home. I want 
to enjoy myself!” 

“ Well, begin now. Help this little friend 
of mine to have a good time. May I intro- 
duce Mr. McEvoy?—Miss Warden, and 
Mr. Warden.” 

So Cissie had a partner almost at once, 
and sailed away with him to the glad strains 
of a Boston. She was consumed with 
curiosity about the woman she had seen 
with Tommy McEvoy and the strange con- 
versation she had overheard. Tommy, on 
his part, was a little curious about her. He 
had the courage of his curiosity, for he 
asked her if she was Miss Rose Warden’s 
sister. Upon receiving an affirmative reply 
from Cissie, he relapsed into embarrassed 
silence. 

He knew, of course, who she was now— 
the sister who was employed, as he was him- 
self, by Mrs. Garvice. It was strange that 
they hadn’t noticed each other before. He 
wondered what she would say the next time 
she saw him in his blouse, “ sign-painting ” 
as he called it, up at her sister’s house. 
Probably both of them would laugh; for 
here they were obviously a little out of 
their element. 

Then the dance ended, and Cissie was 
carefully handed over to her chaperon. 
After that she had other partners, including 
Heaton himself, and she was very, very 
happy. 

Shortly before midnight Rose made a 
triumphant entry, attended by a small 
court. There was the little, distinguished 
man known to Cissie both as “ your high- 
ness ” and “ Giorgio,” leaning on his ivory- 
headed stick and clinging to Rose like a 
limpet. There was Don Manuel, with his 
fiery red beard and polished bald head. 
There was Busch, who was to accompany 
her; and, last and seemingly least of all, 
Fred Garvice, looking the picture of gloom. 
He and Heaton greeted each other in a very 
offhand manner. 

Several important people gathered around 
Rose, who was as inaccessible to her fam- 
ily as a star. Cissie and her father stood 
on the fringe, listening to the plaudits of 
the prima donna’s admirers. Then a way 
was made for her to the musicians’ dais. 

She had chosen the “ Jewel Song ” from 
“ Faust ” and an aria from “ La Bohéme.” 
The latter, however, was never sung, for 
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before the first was finished something 
rather painful and dramatic happened. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
“ GOOD-BY, MARY ” 


Everysopy had crowded into the ball- 
room. The little gilt chairs lining the walls 
were all filled, and standing groups gath- 
ered here and there. Those who had heard 
Rose sing abroad whispered their opinion of 
her to less well-informed acquaintances. 
The buzz of voices gradually ceased as she 
reached the dais and faced them. 

Little Busch adjusted the piano-stool to 
his liking and dusted his hands with a silk 
handkerchief. Cissie saw Prince Giorgio’s 
eyes light up as he enthusiastically joined 
in the polite applause which greeted the 
lovely young prima donna. Garvice con- 
tinued to look gloomy. Nothing seemed to 
please him. 

Cissie and her father were near the door, 
and Heaton was standing close beside them, 
when the first clear, liquid notes began. 
Cissie’s eyes filled with tears. This was 
indeed a different sort of singing from the 
old Methodist choir days. No wonder 
Feldmann and Mandrigo had raved about 
her! How could she give it up just to get 
married, thought Cissie? 

There was a slight rustle at the door as 
a few newcomers tried to push their way 
in. Somebody said, “ S-sh!” But one of 
them slipped past and strolled straight out 
upon the ballroom floor, as if unaware of 
what was going on. 

It was the black-haired woman who had 
so aroused Cissie’s curiosity. She was 
breathing rather fast, and the diamond 
ornament on her breast rose and fell rhyth- 
mically. Heaton put out a hand to stop 
her, but she eluded him. 

There she stood, conspicuous in her isola- 
tion, diverting attention from the diva. It 
was an atrocious exhibition of bad man- 
ners, but the woman stood at perfect ease. 
There was a smile on her thin, red lips, and 
she looked straight into Rose Warden’s eyes 
with malignant intensity. ° 

The song went on for a few bars, but 
obviously something was wrong with the 
singer. Her face became deathly pale, and 
then, without any further warning, she col- 
lapsed in a faint among the roses and lilies 
that made a low screen about the edge of 
the dais. 
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At the same moment, old Prince Giorgio 
staggered to his feet, staring in frozen horror 
—not at Rose, whom he seemed to have 
forgotten, but at the woman in gold and 
lace. She slipped back unnoticed through 
the crowd and vanished for the time being. 

Heaton, naturally, was much concerned. 
He had interpreted Rose’s collapse correct- 
ly to a certain extent. He was now con- 
vinced that she was the heroine of the 
Riviera romance, and that she had rec- 
ognized Lucia Carpelli as the woman whose 
husband she had stolen. And yet he was 
almost sorry now that he had made this 
scene possible by inviting the Carpelli 
woman. To genius is owed some considera- 
tion. 

Rose, still unconscious, was hurriedly 
carried away, and a well-known physician 
who was among the guests offered to attend 
her. Garvice, Cissie, and a couple of maid 
servants were allowed in the room to help. 
Meanwhile Heaton assured his guests that 
Miss Warden had merely been overcome by 
the superheated atmosphere, and would be 
all right again presently. 

Supper was announced, and the dis- 
tracted host had his hands full. He could 


not allow this unhappy incident to spoil 


the evening, and it was now close upon 
midnight, when the fun should wax fast 
and furious. All those silver trumpets had 
to be blown and the snapping bonbons with 
their costly gifts fought for; the New Year 
must be baptized royally with champagne, 
and feasted, too. 

Heaton sent Tommy McEvoy to find 
Miss Carpelli and take her home, if she 
could be induced to go, or to bring her some 
refreshments in a quiet corner. She could 
not be accused directly of having caused 
Rose’s collapse, but while she remained she 
was a menace. But Tommy came back 
with a blanched cheek and a frightened 
eye, and drew Heaton aside from the table 
where he had been obliged to establish 
himself. 

“Can’t find her,” he said abruptly. 
“cc But—~” 

“ Have you been up to the roof? Did 
you get one of the servants to show you?” 

“ Sure I’ve been up to the roof, and that 
old Prince What’s-His-Name who came 
with Miss Warden is there all by himself, 
kneeling on the floor and praying. It was 
a ghastly sight—tears rolling down his 
cheeks, and him trembling fit to shake the 
house!” 
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Heaton excused himself hastily and left 
the supper-party to get on without him. 
These people would be occupied for the 
better part of an hour, he was thankful to 
know. 

“IT suppose the old man is upset over 
Miss Warden’s collapse,” he said as he hur- 
ried off with Tommy. 

“ Don’t believe he noticed her,” Tommy 
replied. ‘“ He was moaning ‘ Lucia, Lucia!’ 
It was horrible. Do you suppose he knows 
Miss Carpelli? She’s a Hurpathian, but so 
is your band. A girl like that—” 

This was a new thought to Heaton. He 
remembered the flaming order on the girl’s 
breast and the bit of yellow ribbon to which 
it was attached. Prince Giorgio of Threile 
wore a yellow ribbon in his buttonhole. It 
might be the same order. 

At the head of the stairs they met 
Cissie coming down alone, and looking 
rather wistful, as if the evening was not 
proving up to her expectations. 

““ Mr. Garvice has taken Rose home,” she 
said. “She is much better, but the heat 
made her feel faint, and they thought it was 
wiser to go. She asked me to apologize to 
you.” 

“ That’s all right, Cissie,” Heaton replied. 
“ 1’m only too glad she’s better. Look here, 
McEvoy, you take this little girl down and 
see that she has more than she can eat— 
and be sure you bag one of those crackers 
with the pink ballet-lady dolls for her. 
There’s something really worth while 
inside.” 

Nothing loath, Tommy offered his escort 
to Cissie. He had been a little afraid that 
he was going to miss his own supper. 

Heaton bethought himself of the lift at 
the second floor, and ascended in it to the 
roof-garden. The place was very still as he 
stepped out, having been deserted in favor 
of supper. It was full of rambling alleys 
with nooks and corners cleverly contrived 
for that palm-enclosed privacy so pleasant 
to lovers. The tinkle of the fountains, as 
the water dripped into the marble basins, 
had a silvery sound. 

Heaton sniffed the air. Something was 
here that faintly overpowered the flowers. 
He knew that scent! It was strange that 
McEvoy hadn’t noticed it, for it was almost 
as pungent as a menagerie, and, to Heaton’s 
thinking, quite as unpleasant. The Car- 
pelli girl was here, somewhere. 

Then, suddenly, almost at his elbow came 
the sound of voices. The woman’s was 
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Miss Carpelli’s, undoubtedly; the man’s was 
thin and threadlike. They were speaking 
in a foreign tongue, and eavesdropping 
would not benefit Heaton. 

He gave himself a mental shake, rounded 
the corner, and came upon a strange sight. 
Prince Giorgio of Threile was bending over 
the crouched figure of Lucia Carpelli, pat- 
ting her head with his fine, white hands, and 
evidently trying to comfort her. She was 
sobbing softly, with little dry catches in 
her voice. 

It was too late for Heaton to retreat. 
Lucia scrambled to her feet, and the old 
prince bowed. 

“T fear we owe you an apology, sir. 
Certainly it is necessary to explain.” 
Heaton glanced from one to the other in 
questioning silence. He was uncomfortable, 
but curiosity was his strongest feeling. 
“This is my daughter, Princess Lucia of 
Thriele,” the old man went on. “ She has 
behaved unkindly to me, and is very sorry. 
For four years, sir, she has lived in com- 
parative poverty and allowed me to think of 
her as one dead. It was a strange but 
happy meeting, sir. She had no idea that 
I was in New York.” 

What all this had to do with Rose War- 
den Heaton could not guess. With regard 
to the girl, nothing could really surprise 
him. Neither she nor her father was of his 
kind. 

“ Why, I suppose I ought to congratulate 
you,” he said diffidently. “ And you will be 
pleased to hear that Miss Warden is better. 
She has gone home.” 

Instantly both countenances darkened. 
Then the old man laid his hand on:the girl’s 
arm. 

“ You must forgive and—forget,” he said 
gently. 

** Never! 
she is one ver’ great traitor. Even you 
Her face was passionate with hate, and a 
slow, cruel smile touched her lips. “ She, 
too—she think I am daid. To her I am one 
ghost—the ghost of a princess, and not that 
silly fool who run off and marry Carpelli. 
She see me as I am, and the music die in 
her throat. Ya-as, it is tragedy for her. 
The gods never forget!” 

The old man sighed deeply, and made a 
faint sign to Heaton that all was not well 
with his daughter’s mind. 

“ She is coming home with me, back to 
Hurpathia. We sail at once—to-morrow, 
perhaps, or next day. And now, sir, a 


She rob me of my husban’— 


”? 
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thousand thanks to you. With your per- 
mission we will make our adieus.” 

Heaton speeded them. To him it was a 
riddle still only half explained. 

He returned to the supper-room, to find 
his party in full swing. No one had missed 
him very much. He sat down with Cissie 
and McEvoy, and drank a glass of cham- 
pagne. His nod conveyed to Tommy that 
all was well. 

Cissie, he was glad to see, was enjoying 
herself again. From one of her wrists 
dangled a little gold vanity-bag which had 
come out of the pink ballet-doll cracker. 
Around her plate were ranged other trophies 
—a scented bunch of exquisite artificial 
violets, a silver pencil, a chain bracelet of 
semiprecious stones, and one of the silver 
trumpets. Her cheeks were flushed with 
excitement, and she and Tommy seemed to 
be such excellent friends that Heaton ex- 
perienced a sensation not unlike jealousy. 

The first dance after supper was the 
cotillion, an old-fashioned arrangement to 
which Heaton clung. In this instance he 
was hoist by his own petard, for he had to 
dance in it with a fashionable young 
débutante for his partner. 

Somewhere back in the line he caught oc- 
casional glimpses of Cissie and Tommy Mc- 
Evoy. Also, had it interested him, he might 
have discerned Cissie’s father partnered to 
a dashing matron, jumping through hoops 
with the agility of a schoolboy. But 
Heaton had not given the ball for Cissie’s 
father, however much the latter might be 
enjoying it. 

At last this semiofficial ordeal came to 
an end. He delicately damped his forehead 
with his handkerchief, led his girl graduate 
to her beaming chaperon, and felt himself 
free for a few moments. They would begin 
again presently with a tango or some such 
nonsense. The only thing that concerned 
him just now was the quick transference of 
Tommy McEvoy’s interest from the Car- 
pelli girl to Cissie Warden. 

“You come along with me,” he said to 
Cissie, who by this time was as thickly hung 
with presents as a Christmas tree. 

Tommy surrendered her with a wicked 
grin. Perhaps he guessed. Cissie tripped 
in the wake of her host as joyful as a kitten. 

“ Enjoying yourself?” Heaton managed 
to ask without actually growling. 

“ Mr. Heaton, I don’t know Aow to thank 
you! For a little while after Rose fainted 
I thought everything was going to be 
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spoiled; but Mr. McEvoy told me that 
singers often faint. They’re very high- 
strung, he says, and—” 

“Do you like McEvoy?” Heaton in- 
terrupted. 

He had led her to the little elevator, and 
they were soaring upward. 

“ Do I like him? Why, he’s made this 
party for me, Mr. Heaton! MHardly any- 
body else except you has danced with me. 
And he was so kind at supper!” 

“ Humph!” said Heaton. 

They got out, Cissie following mechan- 
ically. The roof-garden was by no means 
deserted now. Some auction-bridgers had 
established themselves here, although 
plentiful accommodation was provided for 
them below. There were other couples, too. 
It took quite a hunt before Heaton was 
able to obtain a measure of privacy. But 
he had this advantage over his guests—he 
knew every nook and turning of the place. 

“ Now, Cissie,” he said, and looked into 
her eyes. 

“ What?” 

Plainly she was startled by his manner. 
With her the dream continued. The magic 
lights, the flower scents, the silver drip of 
the fountains, all fostered the illusions of 
this little Cinderella. 

“Well, I guess you aren’t wise, Cissie; 
and I feel sort of humbled.” 

“Oh, Mr. Heaton!” breathed Cissie in 
consternation. “ What is it? What have 
I done?” 

“ You haven’t done anything — that is, 
anything terrible, unless you say ‘ no’; but 
I’m almost afraid to ask it.” 

“To ask what?” 

“ For you to marry me, Cissie. But first 
I guess you’ve got to love me a lot. I 
couldn’t do without that!” 

Cissie’s blue eyes brimmed to overflow- 
ing. She laid a thin hand trustingly in one 
of his, with amazing promptitude. Her 
soft, low laugh—half gurgle, half exclama- 
tion—might have come from the angels. 

“‘ Why, I’ve always loved you!” she said. 

It was a revelation, for at that moment 
she knew that if he had not always loved 
her, too, he had pursued her gently from 
the time when they first made each other’s 
acquaintance. 

“Do you think you could marry me?” 
he asked, as bashfully as any schoolboy. 

“ Why, of course I could!” 

“God bless you, Cissie! I'll do every- 
thing in my power to make you happy.” 
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Then he 
Their 


There was a little silence. 
touched her lips for the first time. 


fragrant sweetness almost overpowered him. 


Long afterward, when dawn was break- 
ing, and the weary servants were ushering 
in the new year with broom, duster, and 
baskets piled high with the débris of 
festival, Heaton sat alone in his library and 
smoked a cigar. 

If any one had told him this time yes- 
terday that to-day he would be engaged to 
Cissie Warden, he would have called that 
man a liar. Yet here he was, engaged, and 
proud of it. The real wonder was what she 
could see in him. She not only loved him, 
but she adored him. It was flattering and 
very pleasant. 

On the mantelpiece stood a framed photo- 
graph of Mary Garvice. Heaton got up 
and stood looking into the grave, pictured 
face. 

“ Good-by, Mary!” he said whimsically. 
“You never did belong to me, anyway, and 
perhaps it’s just as well I didn’t get you. 
But you will be very much surprised, my 
dear!” 


CHAPTER XXX 
CASTLES, SOME IN SPAIN 


Art six o’clock in the morning, when you 
have been up all night, bed is the last thing 
that interests you. 

Heaton went up to his private apart- 
ments, and found that his valet had an- 
ticipated his needs by turning on the steam 
in the Turkish bath. There he dozed com- 
fortably for an hour, then had a cold shower, 
and was in his bath-gown before a break- 
fast-tray of eggs and deviled kidneys, when 
the tired valet burst in with a startling ex- 
clamation. It appeared that Mr. Garvice 
was down-stairs, raving like a maniac, and 
demanding to see Mr. Heaton at once. 

“Let him come up,” Heaton said, with 
mingled surprise and resignation. 

Eight o’clock in the morning! Nice time 
to pay a New Year’s call upon a man who 
has been up 4ll night! Heaton yawned 
and poured himself another cup of coffee. 
What fresh trouble was this? Was it Rose, 
or Mary, or both? 

As it happened, it was neither, and 
Heaton was almost as much startled as his 
valet when Garvice came into his dressing- 
room. His visitor justified the servant’s 
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description. He wore a light rain-coat over 
his gala clothes of the previous evening, and 
from top to toe he was covered with soot 
and flecked with ashes. His hair was tossed 
like a mane; his red-rimmed eyes stared out 
of a countenance almost as black as a 
sweep’s. 

“Good Heavens, man!” Heaton gasped. 
“ What has happened to you?” 

Garvice sank into a chair with a groan. 

“ Hispania!” he muttered. “ Burned to 
the ground—not a stick left standing!” 

The tragedy thus simply told was none 
the less apparent. Garvice regarded his old 
friend with those shocking red-rimmed eyes. 

“Can I trouble you for a wash and 
brush-up?” he asked wearily. 

Heaton called his valet, ordered more 
breakfast, and helped his visitor out of the 
charred raincoat. 

“ Are you hurt?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Only singed here and there. Been up 
all night. Got a telephone-call directly I’d 
left Rose. It was blazing then. Jumped 
into my car, and was in time to see the 
best part of the fireworks. All gone—and 
the furniture wasn’t insured yet. Pretty 
rotten!” 

“T should think it was!” Heaton ejacu- 
lated. 

Garvice looked less weird when he had 
sluiced off several layers of soot and brushed 
his hair. He declined breakfast, but gulped 
a steaming cupful of coffee. 

“ How on earth did it happen?” Heaton 
asked when they had settled down a bit, 
and Garvice had lit a cigarette with badly 
shaking fingers. 

“ Incendiary.” 

“ But who?” 

“ Macchi. The fellow was burned alive. 
The last I saw of him, he was yelling from 
one of the balconies and throwing burning 
timbers down on his would-be rescuers. It 
was a horrid sight!” 

“Good Heavens! He must have been 
crazy!” Heaton muttered. 

“No doubt of that. He hid himself in 
the house after he was supposed to have 
left. Guess he had a delusion of some 
grudge against me or Rose. Kept scream- 
ing about her — something about revenge 
for her stealing another woman’s husband. 
Awful! I can hear him laughing and 
shrieking yet. Poor Farley nearly lost his 
own life trying to get at the brute. He’s 
got a broken arm, and two of the other 
workmen are badly burned, but thank good- 
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ness no lives lost except Macchi’s. He was 
in with that Hurpathian gang, it seems.” 

Garvice drew in a long breath and sat in 
brooding silence for a moment. 

“Does Rose know?” Heaton asked 
finally. 

His visitor roused himself. 

“Yes. I told my man to telephone her; 
but I haven’t seen her.” 

“ And Mary?. Poor Mary—all her work 
gone up in smoke!” 

“ Yes, it’s hard on Mary, too. The whole 
thing is rotten, and it needn’t have hap- 
pened. Farley is a careless fellow. The 
night-watchman had foregathered in his 
house to celebrate the new year. What do 
you think of that? I gave them beans, I 
can tell you. It took an hour to rout the 
firemen from Portchester out of their beds, 
and Macchi had taken care to put our own 
hose out of commission by cutting it in 
about a dozen places. He must have en- 
joyed himself!” 

Heaton listened gravely. Although Gar- 
vice clearly misinterpreted the allusion the 
maniac had made to the theft of another 
woman’s husband, Terry understood it cor- 
rectly. This was very likely the work of 
the Carpelli girl by proxy. It was not be- 
yond reason to think that she had influenced 
Peter Macchi. She had a strange hypnotic 
power to which Heaton could testify per- 
sonally. 

With Macchi, perhaps, had perished the 
only possible means of ascertaining the 
whole truth. 

After Garvice had gone home, Heaton 
was so exhausted that he lay down and slept 
heavily until the afternoon. When he 
awoke, he bethought himself of Cissie, to 
whom on this day of all days he owed some 
attention. Other people’s castles in Spain 
might be razed to the ground, but the 
structure he hoped to build was something 
more solid. 

Dear Cissie! He could not take her a 
ring to-day, because the shops were all 
closed, and he had nothing suitable about 
him for the unforeseen emergency. How- 
ever, a bunch of roses was not difficult to 
come by, and after a belated lunch he set 
out for the home of his little sweetheart. 

He was rather afraid of Cissie’s mother, 
and searched his own past with scrupulous 
care to find something that might be diffi- 
cult to confess. But it was very pleasant 
to reflect that he had been better than most 
men—what man is not?—and that his pec- 
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cadillos were too small to be worth telling 
to the most captious of parents. 

_ True, he was nearly twenty years older 
than Cissie, and that might handicap him; 
but if she was satisfied, who else had a right 
to grumble? He was marrying Cissie, not 
her mother. 

It was characteristic of Heaton’s modesty 
that he did not see how eligible he was 
from almost every point of view. He for- 
got all about his money; had he thought of 
it, it would not have occurred to him that 
Cissie’s “yes” was influenced by his 
wealth. He was a self-made man, as the 
saying is, and had never outgrown a cer- 
tain simplicity of mind and tastes. Hence, 
when he presented himself at the little flat 
with his bunch of roses, it was with no 
critical attitude toward the humble environ- 
ment of his sweetheart. 

Cissie herself answered his ring. Her 
eyes danced with delight at sight of the 
flowers; a divine blush mantled her cheek 
when he kissed her. She was as adorable as 
a kitten. 

“ Mother—father! It’s Mr. Heaton,” 
she called out as she led him into the little 
parlor. 


A groan came from the couch—meant, it 
is true, for an expression of welcome. There 
was stretched old Don Quixote, with his 
head tied up in a wet towel, and the remorse 
of the morning after written in every line 


of his long, lean face. His wife had been 
reading the Bible to him as she knitted 
on a woolen sock. Her expression had a 
secretly virtuous and triumphant air. 

She got up now, and laid aside her horn- 
rimmed spectacles. Her husband, sirug- 
gling to a sitting position, was advised to 
lie still. Heaton thought Cissie’s mother 
the sweetest thing he had ever seen, next to 
Cissie herself. He loved her prim cap— 
not suspecting the bald spot it so artfully 
covered. Her thin, old-fashioned black and 
white striped silk dress, with its cameo 
brooch and fichu of thread lace, enchanted 
him. And in these days it was nice to see 
a woman unashamed of her years, reading 
the Bible and knitting at the same time. 

“T am very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Heaton,” she said, meas- 
uring him with a not unfriendly eye. 
“ Cissie tells me that you have done her the 
honor to ask her hand in marriage.” 

Heaton patted the hand in question. 

“ And Cissie has done me the great honor 
of saying yes,” he replied. 
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Mr. Warden, from his couch, essayed a 
feeble smile. 

“T’m right glad to see you, sir. It was 
certainly a surprise to her mother and me, 
and I guess to Cis, too, but—” 

“ Oh, father!” protested Cissie. 

“ You just lie down, Max,” Mrs. War- 
den put in. 

Old Don Quixote groaned. 

“‘ You find me poorly to-day, Mr. Heaton 
—very poorly indeed.” 

“My husband would go to your party,” 
his wife explained; “ and now he sees what 
that sort of thing does to a man of his age. 
I’m afraid he took a drop too much cham- 
pagne.”’ 

“Oh, mother!” said Cissie, varying her 
protest. 

Don Quixote also contested this point. 

“* Now, mother, you have no right to say 
that. I’ve told you over and over again 
it was the second helping of that game pie 
we had for supper.” 

“ Well, well, we won’t wrangle about it,” 
Mrs. Warden said placidly, as one who held 
to her own opinions, nevertheless. 

Heaton was invited to sit down; and 
while Cissie put her flowers into water, he 
told them the news about Hispania, which 
as yet they had not heard. Mr. Warden 
and Cissie were both much excited and 
affected by it; but Mrs. Warden, who had 
returned to her knitting, merely said it was 
the way of the world. When people set 
store by the things of the world, as Rose 
did—although Rose was her daughter— 
they met with disappointments. Then she 
gave Cissie a wise, sidelong glance, which 
seemed to say that this advice was meant 
for her, too. 

Afterward they discussed the wedding. 
Heaton, sensing the anxiety of the old 
couple, who were too loyal to let their 
lack of superfluous money stand in the way 
of Cissie’s happiness, had a rather delicate 
task to perform. 

“ As for me,” he said, “I’d be obliged 
to Cissie if she’d cut out the wedding-bells, 
and come to the Little Church Around the 
Corner with me and be spliced as soon as 
ever was.” 

“Td prefer it that way,” said Cissie, 
“ only—I’m afraid it can’t be very soon!” 

Heaton did not need to ask why the man 
on the couch and the knitting woman ex- 
changed the briefest of pathetic glances. 
Mr. Warden made a jocular effort to face 
it down. 
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“ Now, then, Cis, you’re not to keep Mr. 
Heaton waiting too long.” 

Cissie looked rather pale and frightened. 

“ T was thinking that perhaps I shouldn’t 
have—well, that I hadn’t better tie us 
down, either of us, because as a matter of 
fact—” 

She gulped painfully, and 
sprang into her eyes. 

“ Dear me, what’s the matter with you, 
child?” her mother exclaimed. 

“ [jl tell you what’s the matter,” Heaton 
answered for her. “ Cissie has made up 
her mind not to leave her father and mother 
in the lurch; and a right good girl she is. 
I’ve thought of all that, and you can just 
leave it to me. Don’t you suppose Cissie’s 
husband knows the value of the treasure 
he’s stealing from you?” 

Mrs. Warden applied a handkerchief to 
her eyes, and then blew her nose gently. 

“ We’re not selling Cissie,” she said. 

Mr. Warden, however, took a more sensi- 
ble view of it. 

“T guess with that big house to look 
after, and all those servants, Cissie will 
earn her board and keep,” he said—grimly, 
because of his headache, and because he was 


the tears 


going to lose his favorite daughter. ‘“ And 
she won’t forget her poor old father—and 


mother.” He added the last two words 
hastily. “ Cissie’s not like Rose!” 

“ It’s the way of the world, and she must 
get married if she wants to,” Mrs. Warden 
said with a sigh. 

“Oh, come now, let’s all cheer up,” 
Heaton put in. “ Perhaps you'll both come 
and live with us. Now that would be fine, 
wouldn’t it?” . 

Cissie looked grateful, and old Don 
Quixote tore the towel off his forehead, 
suddenly galvanized into life. That was a 
good idea! He had visions of himself roll- 
ing in the lap of luxury; game pie and 
other things every night of his life; smoking 
those perfect cigars, and only to press a 
button to fetch anything from a shoe-string 
to a motor-car. 

His headache was gone in a twinkling; 
but it returned with crushing force when 
his wife politely, but most firmly, vetoed 
this glorious plan. He saw at once that 
there was no getting by her. 

Heaton saw it, too, and secretly admired 
her for the stand she took. His own mother 
had been like that, full of hard-headed 
common sense. He felt sorry for poor Don 
Quixote hopelessly checkmated, but the wet 
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towel was abundant proof that the old gen- 
tleman needed a certain amount of curbing. 
Left to himself, he would probably go 
merrily down the slide to perdition. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
NOT A PLEASANT TASK 


Tue destruction of Hispania made a pro- 
found impression upon Rose. Taken in 
conjunction with other things, it seemed to 
mark a turning-point in her life. 

A few days later, Heaton called upon her 
late in the afternoon. He was to meet 
Cissie there, but Cissie had not yet arrived 
when he came, and Rose was alone in her 
drawing-room at the Westphalia. It was 
a rare opportunity, and he made the most 
of it. As Rose’s future brother-in-law he 
had a few things to say to her. Like Mrs. 
Warden, he was old-fashioned. 

“ Look here,” he began rather abruptly, 
“ are you and Garvice going to get married, 
or are you not?” 

Rose, clad in a frothy tea-gown, and sup- 
posed to be enjoying a state of semi-in- 
validism, regarded him superciliously. 

“ And what, my dear Terry, has that got 
to do with you?” 

“ Quite a lot.” 

Heaton bit into the end of a cigar with 
slightly vicious emphasis. She had given 
him permission to smoke. 

“In the first place,” he went on, “ while 
I admire you as a great artist, I detest you 
as a woman.” 

These were surprising words, and Rose’s 
face showed how she resented them. 

“ Thanks for your frank opinion. 
what has that got to do with Fred? 
it Cissie you’re worrying about?” 

“ Oh — Cissie! Well, since you've 
brought her into it, I'll be a little more 
frank. When Cissie and I are married, she 
won’t see any too much of you—no more 
than I can help, to be quite explicit.” 

Rose was thoroughly enraged now. 

“ How dare you? My ownsister! What 
on earth do you mean? Explain yourself 
at once.” 

It was curious that Rose, who had 
snubbed and belittled her sister at every 
touch and turn, had suddenly conceived an 
overwhelming affection for the future Mrs. 
Terence Holbrook Heaton. 

“Certainly I'll explain. I’ve got you 
dead to rights, Rose. You’re no worse and 


And 
Or is 
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no better than your kind; but it isn’t my 
kind, nor Fred’s, when it comes to that, and 
it’s very, very far from Cissie’s. You've all 
the defects of genius. Now you take a little 
healthy advice from me. Shake Fred and 
go back to Europe, where you belong. 
You'll be happier there—and so will every- 
body else.” 

A surge of anger swept over Rose. She 
could not trust herself to speak. She just 
sat and listened, white with fury, impotent 
with rage. 

Heaton paused to light his cigar. 

“Tt won’t do you a bit of good to sit 
there and glare at me. I’ve got you dead 
to rights, and as far as I’m concerned your 
number went up long ago. We'll begin 
with four years ago at Mentone—that’s far 
enough back for a start. Or shall we begin 
in Paris, five years ago, when you met a 
young girl who was studying singing at the 
Conservatoire, and got very friendly with 
her—so friendly that she took you home 
one Christmas to stay with her people? 
This girl was a Hurpathian princess, and 
no doubt it flattered you—” 

“Stop! How do you know all this?” 

Rose had found her voice at last. She 


leaned forward, whiter than the drifting lace 
about her throat. 

“Some of it I learned by chance; some 
I’ve only guessed; and a good deal of it 
was told to me,” Heaton replied. “ Now 
let’s see how you repaid this girl for her 


kindness. In the end, I suspect you made 
a friend of her—” 

“T refuse to listen. I—” 

“You will listen! When you and Prin- 
cess Lucia of Threile returned to Paris, you 
had already laid the foundations for an in- 
trigue with her father, who readily suc- 
cumbed to your undoubted charms. To get 
his daughter into his bad books, you en- 
couraged her to contract a marriage with 
an Italian tenor, who had .more looks than 
breeding or money. This féllow left her 
as soon as he discovered that her father 
meant to disinherit her. For some un- 
known freak you took him on. It was an 
adventure that ended badly. You remem- 
ber when I asked you about Mentone, and 
you denied ever having been there? I real- 
ly don’t wonder that you denied it; but you 
were there with Carpelli, and when you 
found that his wife had followed him you 
did a quick side-step by the first train. The 
man was heavily in debt; he had spent 
more than he possessed on you; his wife 
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had turned fiend, and—well, you know that 
he committed suicide. 

“When you turned up in your old haunts 
again, a little fearful of consequences, I 
dare say, you heard a rumor that Lucia 
Carpelli had also taken the easy road to 
oblivion. She wanted you to think that she 
was dead. When you saw her the other 
night, it was quite natural that you should 
be startled out of your senses. What had 
actually happened was that she was biding 
her time to do you a bad turn. She went 
into obscure opera companies, and devoted 
herself to the study of the occult as a pas- 
time. She is clever, and mad, but you 
needn’t worry. I don’t think she’ll trouble 
you any more. Her father has taken her 
home. He’ll look after her, and for the 
moment she has enough satisfaction in 
having opened his eyes. 

“ She’s been watching you closely for 
four years, following your success step by 
step, and waiting for the vengeance of those 
strange gods whom she professed to serve. 
Recently she got hold of a fellow named 
Macchi, who was employed on your un- 
fortunate house. He became a little too 
much in her power—that is to say, where 
she had meant only poetic justice, this fel- 
low, weak-minded fool, planned murder. 
He belonged to a hired gang of assassins, 
as well, so in him she had a ready weapon. 
Macchi conceived that it would be a fine 
thing to destroy Fred. His nerve failed him 
once, perhaps twice. He told Lucia what 
he had done, and she repudiated him, telling 
him to leave it to the gods. But Macchi 
had gone too far. He was a man with an 
obsession. The gods had turned his brain. 
So his career ended in smoke, as you know.” 

Heaton paused and cleared his throat. 

“ That’s about all,” he concluded. “I 
had a chat with your old Prince Giorgio 
before they sailed, and he told me all that 
I didn’t know before. He’s quite cured. 
And as I said before, your faults are the 
defects of your genius. You couldn’t live 
a regular life if you tried. You’re the blue- 
ribbon home-breaker. You’d break up your 
own home, if you ever had one, as cheer- 
fully as anybody else’s. Trouble clusters 
around you as eagerly as depositors around 
a busted bank. Now I guess I’ve finished. 
A word to the wise is usually inefficient, and 
you know your own business best — but 
there you are, as friend to friend!” 

Rose got up, pale and cold as marble. 
Her rage was conquered. 
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“ Now that you have finished—as friend 
to friend—you may go,” she said. 

“ Thanks,” he replied briefly. 

In the elevator he met Cissie, wreathed 
in smiles and bursting with apologies be- 
cause she was so late. 


“ Weren’t you going to wait for me—. 


Terry?” she asked, using his name with a 
timidity she had not yet overcome. 

“Sure!” Heaton said breezily. “ But 
your sister’s busy, and I was going to wait 
down-stairs.” 

There was something grim in the set of 
his mouth, and Cissie was afraid that her 
tardiness had annoyed him. She could not 
guess, and was never to know, that he had 
just concluded the most unpleasant 
quarter-hour of his life. It was not a nice 
business, this striking at a woman; but 
when the woman herself played without the 
slightest regard to the rules of the game, 
she had to be told off properly. . 

And Heaton had told her off better than 
he realized. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TWILIGHT 


Mary Garvice had been out choosing a 
wedding-present for Cissie. The task had 
proved difficult, for Cissie was marrying a 
man who could give her anything and every- 
thing, and poor Mary had racked the shops 
and her own brain to desperation before 
she hit upon what she wanted. In the end 
it was something almost commonplace— 
just a large photograph of herself framed 
in plain silver. 

She came home with the frame feeling 
as triumphant as if she had unearthed the 
treasure of the Ephesians. Then she sat 
down and laughed at herself. All this 
trouble, and it had been so simple—the very 
thing that Cissie, who adored her, would 
really appreciate. 

It was funny to think of Terry’s being 
married, and to Cissie Warden of all peo- 
ple; but life was like that sometimes—ter- 
ribly funny! Terry had been almost absurd 
when he tried to tell her about his engage- 
ment. She was glad that the confession 
had stirred in her no greater jealousy than 
a woman is permitted to feel for her 
brother. 

Yes, the thought of losing Terry’s dog- 
like devotion had been a little hard at first; 
but gradually she became reconciled and 
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even pleased. Neither Heaton nor Cissie 
had suspected that she had ever had any 
other feeling. 

They were going to be very happy, Mary 
thought, because Cissie would give Terry 
the one thing he had never had — blind 
adoration. And he would be so grateful 
for warmth after all these years of trying 
to comfort himself in the neighborhood of 
an iceberg, that he would probably give 
Cissite more than she wanted. 

They were to be married in a fortnight, 
and Cissie had already left her job for the 
busier one of getting together her modest 
wedding outfit. There was to be scarcely 
any celebration—just a simple ceremony at 
the romantic little church of Heaton’s 
choice, followed by lunch at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton; after which the newly married pair 
would board the boat which was to take 
them to Bermuda. 

Mary understood that Rose would not be 
present at her sister’s wedding. There had 
been some rupture between her and the 
bridegroom which was not explained. Rose 
had declined to come, and had sent Cissie a 
most offensive message with her wedding- 
gift, to the effect that if Heaton objected 
there was no reason why it should not be 
returned. All this had bewildered the bride, 
but did not cause her any great amount of 
pain, it must be confessed, for Rose was so 
completely alien in sympathy and interests 
as to seem almost a stranger. 

So Mary could come to the wedding and 
the lunch, and that was very pleasant. All 
told, there would not be more than eight 
people. The young school-teacher sister 
from the West was coming on; and besides 
Cissie’s parents, and Mary, there would be 
a couple of Heaton’s bachelor friends who 
had insisted that they must see him through 
the ordeal. 

It was rather a nice way to get married, 
thought Mary, as she fitted her picture into 
the frame; so quiet and convenient, and 
then, if afterward things didn’t work out 
satisfactorily, one needn’t feel that there 
had been useless gaiety, to say nothing of 
expense and worry. 

A little flush of shame dyed her cheeks 
as she thought of her own wedding. It had 
been more costly than her parents could 
afford, and she had spent six months, and 
no end of money, on her trousseau. The 
church and house had been packed, and 
gifts were showered upon them. Some of 
those gifts were about her now, and they 
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mocked her miserably. People had given 
them in good faith, but she and Fred had 
not kept the faith. It had ended in disap- 
pointment and that accursed thing— 
divorce! 

Yes, there was no getting around it, 
divorce was accursed. Nobody in this reck- 
less age understood life, or how to bear with 
it. Unless people were unusually wise, they 
made it into a merry-go-round or “ grand 
change” affair. Were second marriages 
any happier than first ones, after the newly- 
assorted couples had shaken down a bit? 
If they didn’t go in for a third experiment, 
and then a fourth, it was because sheer 
shame held them back. 

There was something cynical in Mary’s 
attitude of mind. Perhaps Terry’s dis- 
covery that he could love some one besides 
her had cut deeper than she knew. 

{t was growing dark, and she switched 
on the lights, throwing the room into soft 
radiance. It was a pleasant room, with its 
old English chintses and polished ma- 
hogany, and the clusters of red roses which 
still came mechanically from Terry’s hot- 
houses twice a week; but it was not a 
home. The spirit of a home had never real- 


ly dwelt in it, even when the floor was lit- 
tered with the little boy’s toys, and his 
chatter had welcomed her as she climbed 
the stairs after her day’s work. 

Less still was it so now that the little boy 
was dead and everything belonging to him 
hidden away. Mary could not even bear 


the sight of his portrait. Yet he haunted 
the room, somehow. Because it was so 
quiet and lonely, he seemed to lurk in cor- 
ners, smiling wistfully, as he had smiled 
when he lay ill and asking where his father 
was. That was why she had cabled to 
Fred. After all, he had been too late. 
Everything was always just a little late in 
this world. 

Mary was no weeper, but the spicy smell 
of Terry’s roses, and the thought of the 
unbearable loneliness which had come upon 
her suddenly, drew the tears from her eyes. 
One fell on the glass of Cissie’s wedding- 
gift, and she dried it hastily—also her eyes. 
At her age a woman could not afford to 
weep. It meant at the very least a tire- 
some headache. But the ache in her throat 
was bad, too. 

She had not heard the door-bell ring— 
her suite was too far up—nor had she heard 
the brief altercation between Katie and a 
twilight visitor; so when the door opened 
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softly, without a preliminary knock, she 
was caught in the act of dabbing her eyes. 

“ Fred! ” 

She clasped the arms of the chair and 
half rose; but something fell crouching at 
her feet. Only dimly did she recognize it 
for the body of the man who had once been 
her husband. Instead, it seemed the spirit 
of the twilight, heavy with memories that 
will not die; the melancholy spirit whose 
lament is plaintive with the past which he 
has lost, but which will not relax their hold 
on him. 

“Oh, Mary, I am so miserable and so 
lonely!” 

The “ lonely ” found an echo in her heart, 
and her hands touched his face softly. 
There is no loneliness like that of the once- 
married when they find themselves stranded. 

“T can’t bear to live unless you take me 
back. It’s all dust and ashes. What a 
world!” 

“Yes, what a world!” sighed Mary. 
“And she? You're not going to marry 
her?” 

He buried his face on her knees. 
confession was hard. 

“ She—she threw me over,” he began, 
and waited a breathless second. 

Would Mary resent or would she under- 
stand? The sad spirit was there at her 
elbow, blessing her with perfect under- 
standing. 

“You were glad, Fred?” 

“ Yes, I was very glad.” 

“ Then you needn’t say any more. We’ll 
turn a fresh page. I’m lonely, too.” 

She was clasped in his arms and held 
tenderly. 

“ Not a fresh page, Mary,” he whispered, 
his lips against her hair, “ but the old one— 
where we began; only we'll go on differently 
—at least I will. That’s a promise, Mary!” 

“ Can we?” 

““ My dear, nothing is so true and alive 
as the past. I have come through folly and 
suffering to know that. I’m too grateful to 
question my happiness, just now; too hum- 
ble to ask forgiveness. I only know that 
something always held me to you, or to 
the thought of you, even when I was the 
craziest of fools. It was dragging at me 
all the time. She felt it, too. It was 
stronger than all the rest of the world put 
together.” 

“Memory, perhaps?” Mary suggested 
thoughtfully. ss 

“No, I think it was hope,” he replied; 
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“hope, and the knowledge that came to 
me that the love you and I started out with 
was really inexhaustible, although it might 
have many phases.” 

Mary pressed her wet cheek to his. 

“T never stopped loving you,” she said. 

Crowned with wisdom, she added no 
reproaches. 


At the same hour of twilight a swift 
steamer plowed its way through the rough, 
gray waves off Sandy Hook, bound for 
Plymouth. 

A tall, fair woman muffled in furs sat in 
a deck-chair, holding a melancholy-looking 
Aberdeen terrier in her lap. The heavy 
mist from the sea had settled upon her face, 
giving it the gleaming appearance of wet 
marble. People getting up an appetite for 
dinner, or trying to fight down a reverse 
inclination, glanced at her curiously as they 
strolled past, and at the little court which 
already surrounded her. Some of them 
knew who she was, and hastened to tell the 
less well informed. 

“ That’s Rose Warden. She’s going to 
sing at Covent Garden they say. Wonder 
why they didn’t get her for the Metro- 
politan!” 
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“ Wasn’t she going to marry somebody 
or other? That fellow Garvice, I heard—” 

“ Oh, you hear all sorts of things. Even 
a really successful prima donna has to keep 
in the limelight of the press. In these 
days it’s as much advertising as art.” 

And Rose was saying to the head of her 
court, who happened to be a very great 
political personage in England: 

“ T’ll sing at your sailors’ orphans’ con- 
cert on one condition, Lord Kendal.” 

“ And that is?” The man bent over her, 
his eyes gleaming with something more than 
mere interest. 

“ That you'll help me to smuggle my 
precious Jock through your absurd 
customs.” 

There was a laugh at the political per- 
sonage’s expense. He had had something 
to do with that sensible quarantine act of 
Parliament. 

“T couldn’t do it, even on a wager,” he 
said. 

“ Couldn’t you do it for me?” pleaded 
Rose. 

“ Well, perhaps for you,” he replied, 
close to her ear. 

With an astonishing lack of gratitude, 
Jock growled at him. 


END 


NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL—The July number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will contain 
a complete book-length novel by a writer who is perhaps the most widely popular 
of living novelists. 


“THE HILLMAN” 


BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of “ The Double Traitor,” 


“Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo,” etc. 


In his new novel this master story-teller has excelled himself in point of dramatic value, heart 


interest, and suspense. 


Always interesting, always original, and jealous of his fame for narrative, 


Oppenheim has poured his inexhaustible powers into ‘‘ The Hillman’ and achieved a splendid result. 


Strangewey, the man of the hill, is a gentleman of education and refinement. 


Family tradition 


and a desire for clean living in the open air have persuaded him to dwell in the mountains of Cumberland, 


remote from the life of the great modern cities. 
Oppenheim opens his story as night is falling. 


car with her maid and chauffeur, has met with an accident. 


A London actress, Louise Maarel, touring in a motor- 
John Strangewey, who does not know the 


theatrical celebrity, offers them refuge, though his brother Stephen, suspicious of all women, protests that 
only evil can come from John’s reception of the travelers. 


Louise falls in love with the simple beauty of 


the place. She sees the difference between John 


Strangewey’s life and her own, and a turmoil is set up in her heart. On the morrow she departs, leaving 


her benefactor in a state of mind that completely disorganizes his ideals and his life. 


follows Louise to London. 
It is there that Oppenheim lets loose all his 
romance. 


The hillman is swept into a mad maelstrom along with the woman. 


Before long he 


boundless capacity for complication, mystery, and 


o other novelist could 


extricate the couple from the whirlpool into which they have been heaved ; but all who follow Oppenheim’s 
solution of the problem will admit that in this story he reaches the pinnacle of his art. 





